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MEMORABLE RESIDENCES. 




Newton's house, St. Martin's Street. 

No circumstance so readily . assists topographical 
researches, or so indelibly impresses the memory of 
persons, as the connecting their names with things 
which are permanent, thus the designating the home 
of genius, as in this instance, 'Newton's house,' conveys 
a determinate idea, that would have long since ceased 
but from this circumstance. Dr. Johnson has not oply 
expressed the wish, that the dwelling of every author 
should be known, but he seems to have been pleasurably 
employed in tracing and recording the local situation 
of Dryden, and also the residential transitions of Milton. 
The general opinion of the public, it must be admitted, 
is in full accordance with that of the great lexicographer, 



but not unfreouently opportunities of submitting such 
notices in periodical literature occurring but inoppor- 
tunely, a Slight inattention on the part of the observer, 
to minute particulars, very frequently rendered almost 
inscrutable to the most acute, occasions a total loss of 
all details of notice, accelerated by the rapid annihilation 
that is occasioned by Time, and tlie almost worse 
unobserved engulphment of periodical spoliation and 
destruction. 

Genius, or more properly spealcin? inspiration, dig- 
nifies every spot on which its energies have been elicited; 
the home of the philosopher becomes in record acade- 
mical ; and its site may be termed classic groimd. Let 
us then, for a moment, consider the situation of the 
present pictorial illustration, that the once abode of 
Newton has rendered pre-eminently conspicuous. 

The house, the first on the left hand, on entering 
St. Martin's Street from Leicester Souare, was in 1709 
the residence of the Danish Envoy, in 1710 it became 
tenanted by the ever memorable Sir Isaac Newton, his 
official house as Master of tlie Mint, being in Haydon 
Square in the Minories ; and as Astronomer Royal at 
Flamstead House in Greenwich Park. Here he built 
the Observatory, the souare turret shown in the wood- 
cut, and associated witn Halley, held frequent disqui- 
sitions on the appearances in the starry firmament. 

He never married, being wholly busied in profound 
studies during the prime of life, and afterwards engaged 
in the important business of the Mint ; Sir Isaac 
Newton seemed quite occupied here with the company 
of distinguished individuals that his merit drew to him, 
that he was insensible of any vacancy in life, or of 
the want of a companion at home ; in fact, his house- 
keeper was his niece, Mrs. Catherine Barton,* with 



* The writer of *8ome Reminiscences of Peter Pindar^ 
relates^I mentioned to Woloot, that I had known a lady 
80 late as 1814, who had been in a ball room with Pope. 

" I knew a lady," said Woloot immediately, " who was 
grand-nieoe of Sir Isaao Newton. Her name was Burr, 
she died at Bath in 1790, about eighty years old. She 
lived with an aunt for some time, when young, in Newton's 
house. I asked, if it was true, that he was opt to fly into 
a passion with those around him, as I could not reconcile 
it with the well known story of the dog, that threw, down 
the candle, and burned his manuscript, the labour of years, 
and yet he only reproved the animul with a few words. 
She replied, both statements were true; that her great 
relative esteemed a dumb animal not responsible for its 
actions, but that he considered the case was different with 
rational oreatures.**- r~^ _ _ _T _ 

^JfeuizedbyCaOOgle 
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WlYES INIUICAL TO LiTBRABT STUDIES. 

Thomas Cooper or Cowper, Bishop of Lincoln, was 
the compiler of a Ijatin and English Dictionary, printed 
in 1578, and highly popular in its day ; the publication 
was retarded some years by the anxiety of the 
Bishop's wife, who fearing so much study might pre- 
judice his health, one day in his absence entered his 
study, and taking f^l his papers and notes he had been 
busied eight years in gatherin;>j, burned them. De- 
lighted with tier achievement, on the Bishop's return 
she apprised him of the act, his reply was, * Woman, 
thou hast put me to eight years study more.' 

CoFFBE-HOUSB CIVILITIES. — Charles Dormer, second 
Earl of Carnarvon, being in a Coffee-house in discourse 
with a Doctor of Physic, the latter told him he lied. 
The Earl, though a person of much honour and couraee, 
without appearing in the least disconcerted, mildly 
replied, • Doctor, 1 had rather take the lie of you a 
thousand times, than physic once.* 

' The Dodo. — Current Notes, vol. iii. p. 82. It is true 
I discovered more of the skeleton of this bird than was 
previously known, but not a- perfect skeleton. I have 
also described the bones of two nearly allied species, 
which I found with the bones of the Dodo. My paper 
upon this subject will be published in the Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society. 
Dulwich. A. D. Bartlett. 



Statutes.— Current Notes, vol. iii. p. 92. The 
Institutions were first printed by Nicholas Hill, 1546, 
but the name of the author has not transpired. There 
were several subsequent editions, and so late as 1625 
it was reprinted by the Company of Stationers as a hand- 
book of instruction for law students. 



Byron. — ^The original manuscript of ' The Curse of 
Minerva,' formerly in the possession of R. C. Dallas, 
at whose sale it sold for 16/. 10^, and passed into the 
library of the late Smyth Piggott, Esq. of Brockley Hall, 
Somerset ; was purchased on the 24th ult. by Mr. Boone 
of Bond Street, for 22/. IO5. 

C. R., Dundee. — ^The Apollo statue that is now the 
theme of general admiration at Paris, is the One found 
at Lillebonne, of dlded bronze and not marble. The 
naming it an Apollo was without the slightest con- 
sideration ; and the French s^vans will doubtless soon 
determine whether it is an Antinous or not. 



Voltaire having asked Fontenelle, then more than 
ninety years old, what he thought of Mahomet? tlie 
latter replied, " II est horriblement beau !** 

Barrier Treaty Vindicated, 1712, 8vo. — Who was 
the author of this interesting historical volume? S. M. 

Charles, second Viscount Townshend, supplied the papers 
but John, Lord Somers, was the editor. 



Robertson's Fabulous History of Charles V. 

There are few persons who have perused Robertson's 
narrative of the Emperor Charles V.'s abdication, and 
his subsequent retirement into monastic life, without 
deep emotion, simply, because doubts were created that 
the once all powerful monarch was, at the close of his 
life neglected by his son, Philip. II., the husband of 
our Mary the First ; and unpleasant suspicions engen- 
dered, that he had been destroyed by the policy of his 
son. But all these highly wrought particulars, these 
speculative enrichments which have so often " pointed a 
moral or adorned a tale," are all fiction ; and in the 
words of the legend on the coins of our Mary — ^Veritas 
Tem PORis FiLiA ; the truth by the lapse of time has 
been elicited, and documentary evidence is extant to 
negative the assertions hitherto current in reference to 
Charles V. ' 

The following is the subject of a letter by Henry 
Wheaton, Esq. formerly Minister from the United States, 
at Berlin, in 1843. 

You will doubtless recollect the remarkable incidents 
related by Robertson in his History of Charles V, re- 
specting the retirement of the Emperor into the Convent 
of St. Justus in Estramadura, after his abdication, and 
to which narrative the historian has lent the strong 
colouring of his graphic pencil. We are told that 
Charles renounced, not only the substantial power he 
had inherited or acquired, but the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of imperial sovereignty, for the quietude 
and solitude of a monastic life, devoting himself for the 
residuie of his days to religious exercises and practices 
of self-mortification, untilhe fell into a state of melan- 
choly dejection that nearly deprived him of the use of 
his mental faculties. This gloomy scene is dramatically 
closed by his resolving to anticipate the celebration of 
his own obsequies, and according to the historian, the 
ex-Emperor, wrapped in asable shroud, and surrounded by 
his attendants, laid himself in a sarcophagus placed in the 
middle of the convent chapel. A funeral requiem was then 
performed, and Charles mingled his own with the voices 
of the clergy, who prayed for the repose of his soul. 
After the close of the ceremony the spectators with- 
drew, and the church doors were shut ; Charles remained 
some time in the coflfin, then rose, and retired to his cell, 
where he spent the night in solitary meditation. This 
sad ceremony is supposed to have hastened his dissolu- 
tion, as he is stated to have been immediately attacked 
by a fever, of which he died on the 21st of September, 
1558. 

According to authentic information just received here 
from a German traveller, now en^ged in making his- 
torical researches in Spain, all this turns out to be a 
fabulous legend. Don Tomas Gonzales, well known as 
the learned author of an Essay on the relations subsist- 
ing between Philip II. of Spain, and Mary of England, 
printed in the seventh volume of the Transactions of 
the Royal Academy of History, at Madrid ; was keeper 
of the royal archives at Simancas, and occupied himself 
to the latter years of hb life with a history of Charles V., 
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froin his abdication till his death, compiled from original 
docamcnts, in that rich collection. The manuscript of 
this work, in the possession of the late author*s nephew, is 
entitled, Vida y Muerte del Emperodor Carlos Qttinto 
eti Juste. Tt\e first part of the work, giving an account 
of the Emperov*s abdication at Brussels, and his voyage 
to Spain, follows the ordinary authorities, and does not 
differ materially from Robertson's narrative of the same 
events.. Its peculiar interest begins with the landinzof 
Charles in the peninsula— from which period the author 
had the exclusive use of documents of unquestionable 
authority, but which were unknown to the Scottish his- 
torian. 

It seems the Emperor's daughter. Donna Juana, 
widow of Prince John of Portugal and Regent of Spain, 
during the absence of Philip fl. in Flanders, had in- 
structed Don Luis Quijada, m^or-domo, and Don Juan 
Vasquez de Molina, the Emperor's private secretary, to 
send her a daily journal respecting the state of the 
Emperor*s health, his actions, his conversations, and in 
short* particulars of every thing that passed at St. 
Justus. These despatches are all carefully preserved in 
the archives of Simancas, and Don Tomas Gonzales, has 
made copious extracts from them. He has also made 
use of the correspondence between Charles and his son 
Philip, the other members of his family, and dif- 
ferent distinguished personages of the time. Among 
these papers are several letters from the infant Don 
Carlos, son of Philip II., unfortunately celebrated in 
poetry and in history, addressed to Charles V„ and from 
the latter to the infant's tutor, Ruy Gomez de Silva, in 
which he bewails the errors of his grandson, and ad- 
vbes how he might be reclaimed. 

These trustworthy documents demonstrate beyond all 
question, that the ex-emperor, far from having lived a 
monastic life in the cloister of St. Justus, or associated 
as a lay brother on an equal footing with the monks of 
that convent, very seldom participated even in their re- 
ligious exercises. Their total silence respecting the 
extraordinary scene of his funeral obsequies, related by 
Robertson, on I know not what authority— affords of 
itself a strong negative proof against the reality of this 
act *' as wild and uncommon as any that superstition 
ever suggested to a weak and disordered fancy." It 
can haraly be supposed, that the responsible personages 
whose official duty it was to report daily and confiden- 
tially to the Queen Regent every act of Charles's life, 
and who have in fact, recorded the minutest circum- 
stances preceding and attending his death, should have 
dared to omit an incident so striking in itself, and the 
most important of all, since it is supposed to have has- 
tened his dissolution. From the reports of Qu\jada 
and Vasqucz, it also appears, that Charles was for several 
months before his decease confined to his room with the 
gout, so as to have been physically incapable of assist- 
ing as the principal actor in such a trying scene. 

Robertson dwells upon the small nuniber of attend- 
ants whom Charles took with him into his modest 
retirement as an additional proof of his having with- 



drawn altogether from worldly concerns ; those docu- 
ments, on the contrary, contain positive evidence of his 
being constantly attended by more than five hundred 
persons of various ranks and degrees, principally Flem- 
ings and Germans. 

In short, it appears that Charles remained Emperor 
de facto up to the time of his death, still directing by 
his advice and general superintendence the complicated 
affairs of the vast dominions, he had nominally conferred 
on his son. Philip, so far from thwarting his father's 
intentions, as in this respect he has been accused of so 
doing, frequently in his correspondence laments his in- 
adequacy from want of experience for the task of go- 
vernment, and entreats his father to leave his cloister, 
and resume the sceptre. 

Charles continued to busy himself especially with ec- 
clesiastical affairs. Robertson, on the contrary, tells us 
how the Emperor amused himself in hb retirement in 
studying the principles of mechanical science, and in 
constructing curious works of m'echanism, of whidi he had 
ever been remarkably fond. " He was," says the his- 
torian, ** particularly curious with regard to the con- 
struction of clocks and watches; and having found, 
after repeated trials, that he could not bring any two of 
them to go exactly alike, he reflected, it is said, with a 
mixture of surprise, as well as regret, on his own folly, 
in having bestowed so much time and labour on the 
more vain attempt of bringing mankind, to a precise 
uniformity of sentiment concerning the profound and 
mysterious doctrines of religion.*' xhis account of his 
sentiments is so far from being correct, that the truth 
is— he was never more zealously engaged in stimulating 
the work of persecuting the Irotestants by the civu 
power, than during this period of his life. It is well 
known that the principles of the Reformation had at 
this time made considerable secret progress in Spain. 
The Grand Inquisitor, informed the Emperor of the 
alarming fact, and accused Dr. Cazalla, Charles's own 
confessor, of being infected with heresy. He did not 
hesitate to instantly surrender the accused to the holy 
office, and in his answer to the Grand Inquisitor, ex- 
claimed, ** Have I then spent my whole life in 
endeavouring. to root out heresy, in order to discover at 
last the director of my own conscience is an apostate ?'* 

Charles, doubtless, considered the Protestants as the 
enemies not only of heaven, but of the State— and feared 
the destruction of the vast possessions he had left to his 
son, from their machinations. He had earl^ crushed the 
civil liberties of Spain in the plains of Vilalar, and in 
all his letters from St. Justus he advises Philip to pur- 
sue the heretics with fire and sword, as more dangerous 
enemies than the political partizans of Padilla. He 
thus infused into the soul of Philip his own deadly hate 
of the Reformers, and his counsels were subse<juently 
followed by that monarch with the spirit and activity of 
a demon. The work of Don Tomas Gonzales contains 
many highly important letters on thb subject from the 
Emperor to the Archbishop of Seville, then Grand In- 
quisitor, which throw new light upon the religious and 
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political history of Spain, and show how the natural 
character of her noble people was corrupted and de- 
graded by their bigoted and despotic rulers of the Aus- 
trian Hne. 



P&OPHECIES IN REFKRENCE TO THE CHINESE. 

Isaiah zUx. 12 — « Behold, these shall come from 
fieir ; and lo, these from the north, and from the west ; 
and thessjram ths land qf Sinitn," 

We find, in the Chinese language, numerous words 
reoordihg the most remarkable events that have since 
taken place, and some few, even before the time of the 
universal deluge : among these, there are some which 
convince us that the true knowledge of some of the 
Jewish doctrines, customs, and ceremonies were accu- 
rately noted by the Chinese. For the sake of brevity, 
I will mention one word only in proof of my assertion, 
viz. : *«i, 3, (in the second series of numerals). There 
has been, I think, an essay published on the proper 
rendering of the word Elohim into Chinese. I have not 
seen the work ; nevertheless, I believe that it cannot be 
rendered more intellieibly and significantly than by the 
word san, 3 ; which denotes not only the union of the 
three persons in the Oodheadyhvit also their co-equal 
majesty: hence, we may easily give credit to the 
genuineness of the following part of the creed of the 
present insurgents, the Miao-tze of the different pro- 
vinces, but chiefly those of the Kouang-Si : 
** The Chinese in early ages 

Were regarded by God ; 

Togrether with foreign states. 

They walked in one way. 

From the time of Pwan-koo 

Down to the three dynasties 

They honoured God, 

▲s history reeords,"* 
But from the unexpected and extraordinary successes 
of the pretender and his followers, we may reasonably 
expect that the people of that far distant land will, ere 
long, have a more perfect knowledge of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

To shew that the prophecy in Isaiah relates to the 
people of China, it is necessary, in my opinion, to ad- 
duce something like a satisfactory kind of proof that 
the Scripture Sinim refers to the mhabitants of China. 
The Chinese were known to the Arabians by the 
name Tsin, and to the Syrians by the name Tsinif 
which seem to denote that the Hebrew plural termina- 
tion im in Sinim, refers to the people of the land of 
Sin, Morrison says, " the present reigning family (in 
1822) calls it Ta tsing hwo^" which literally signifies, 
great foater-Uue kingdom. Here we have a clue, if I 
mistake not, to its most ancient name, viz. : Yen, Chen, 
or Shen, limits (of the earth), terram aqua diluere; 
literally, earth going great tnterruption (from much 
water here and ther^. This word is peculiarly descrip- 

• Calleiy and Yvan's Insurrection In China, by Oxen- 
ford, p. 306. 



tive of the land of waters, China. The following words, 
hanjin^ Chinese— literally, river men ; mman ekofvjiny 
Tartar or Mantchou men, literally, landfuU of water 
men; han kfva^ Chinese language, literally, river-spoken 
language; tsing hwa, Tartar language, literally, pure 
spoken language ; have, all of them, the index denoting 
water in their composition. 

If then this prophecy of Isaiah be near its fiilfilment, 
we may begin to look forward to events which shall lead 
to the accomplishment of that prophecy in Zechariah, 
^ and he shall speak peace unto the heathen : and his 
dominion shall be from sea, even to sea, and from the 
river even to the ends (limits) of the earth.*' But a 
century and a half must pass away before the full 
glorification (as in the Egyptian on the Dendera ceiling) 
of our Lord Jesus Christ upon the earth can be made 
manifest. 

Vicarage, Soathwiok, Jan. 8rd. T. R. Brown. 



A Nine Days' Wonder. — Observing in the Times 
of this day an extract from the Spectator^ in which 
Lord Palmerston's recent retirement from the Ministry 
is spoken of, *if only for a nine days' wonder;' may I 
crave space in your columns to a^k of any of your cor- 
respondents to what incident in our history tills phrase 
is allusive, and when did it originate ? 

Comhill, Deo. 28. Civis. 

The writer of the article ' Lady Jane Grey,' in the 
Biographia Sritanniea, p. 2418, concludes < Thus we are 
come to an end of the diary of that short reign, that, from 
its dontinuanoe, is said to have given birth to thfi common 
proverb of " a nine doyi wonder ^^ Hcylin's EUit, qf the 
S^orm. p. 165, is there quoted as the authority. 

Dublin. A. 8. 

Lady Jane Grey was proclaimed Queen of England on 
July 10, 1563, four days after the decease of King Edward 
the Sixth, and seems to have relinquished that title and 
state on the 19th following, a period of nine days, but she 
is believed, although reluctantly, to have assumed the royal 
dignity immediately after King Edward's demise ; this pre- 
sumption creates the supposition her reign really extended 
to thirteen days. The earliest public documents hitherto 
discovered are however, dated on July 9, and the latest on 
July 18, 1658. 



Stonshbngb, — A Correspondent su^ests, '* was not 
a Temple of the Sun, as so called by Diodorus Siculus ; 
or a iWan Temple, as defined* by Inigo Jones ; or a 
Druidic^ Temple, as more recently determined by Dr. 
Stukeley; but an arena in which wild animals were 
collected and destroyed, as the Nineveh sculptures re- 
cently exhumed, display the monarch spearing or level- 
ling with the arrow, the bull or the lion. The supposi- 
tion is not extravagant to suppose the liths shut in with 
hurdles or boughs ; the summits of the pillars crowned 
with galleries, and the central lith whence the arbiter 
ludorum^ not surely elegantiarum, witnessed and de- 
cided the meed of successful, though inglorious, vic- 
tory?" 
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Scott's Tally ho ! to th« Fox. 

Sir Walter Scott*s appointment as Clerk of Ses- 
sion, was notified in the Gazette, March 8th, 1806; a 
nomination that at the time was looked on hy many of 
the Government adherents with any thing hut feehngs 
of satisfaction. In short it was almost immediately 
after a Whig ministry had gazetted his nomination, 
although a known Tory, to the office, that had for twelve 
months heen a principal ohject of his amhition, that, 
rehelline against the implied suspicion of his having 
accepted something like a personal obligation at the 
hands of adverse politicians, he soon after put himself 
forward as a decided Tory partisan. 

The impeachment of Lord Melville was among the 
first measures of the Whie ministry, and although the 
ex-minister was, as to aU the charges involving his 
personal honour ultimately acquitted, yet the investi- 
gation brought forward so many circumstances by no 
means creditable to his discretion, that it was with an 
ill grace the rejoicings of his friends, of whom Scott 
was one of the most zealous, were scornfully jubilant ; 
such they were, however, in Edinburgh, and at a public 
dinner eiven in honour of Melville*s acquittal, on June 
27t 1806, Scott performed his part by writing the Song, 
entitled, ** Health to Lord MelvUle/' It was sung to 
the air of Carrickfergtis, by James Ballantyne, and hailed 
with rapturous applause. The song was printed in the 
newspapers at the time, but is not embodied in the 
collected edition of Scott's poetical works.* 

The song, it is admitted by Lockhart, his son-in-law 
and biographer, gave great offence to many sincere 
personal friends, whom Scott numbered among the 
upper ranks of the Whigs ; it created a marked coldness 
from several towards him, which as his letters show 
wounded his feelings severely — the more so, because alittle 
reflection must have made him repent not a few of the 
allusions. Scott*s Tory pr^udices as exemplified in the 
song, had however fallen into a slumber that has been 
awakened by the recent publication of Moore*s Diary, 
by Lord John Russell, and General Napier, the party 
who has considered himself aggrieved, has occasioned 
th^ following oorrespondence, wholly addressed to the 
Times journal, in defence, it must be admitted, of a 
defective remembrance of idl the circumstances. 

The fblbwing, addressed to the Editor, appeared in 
the Tinus on the 28th ultimo. 

Sir,-— I request, as a &voar, the insertion in The Timet 
of this my reply to the following panage firom Mr. Thomas 
Moore^t diary, published by JiO^ John Russell — 

** Asked Lord H. (Holland) about the story Napier trils 
of Sir W. Soott baying written a song for the * Pitt Club' 
while Fox was dying, the burden of which was ' Tally-bo 1 
to the Fox.* Not a word of truth in it, as I told Napier 
when be mentioned the wretched calumny." 

Thus to be quoted as the careless reporter of a '* wretched 
calumny" does not suit me, and I will now g^ve the g^ond 
for repeatiDg my assertion, with a full belief in its truth, 



despite of Lord Holland's authority. First, iny reoolleotion 
is dear and strong of this fact, that the newspapers pub- 
lished at the time the words of the song — the burden being, 
I think, not « Tally-ho I" but <* Hark, hark ! to the death 
of the Fox." It was published as Sir W. Soott^s composi- 
tion, and as having been sung at a '* Pitt dinner." 

Seoond, after my discussion with Mr. Moore, I happened 
to meet Mrs. Dugald Stewart, widow of the moral philo- 
sopher, and mentioned the subject to her : she raised her 
hands and eyes in astonishment at Mr. Moore's having 
contradicted the story, saying her husband had broken off 
all intimacy with Sir Walter in resentment, and, I think 
she said, haid shut his door against him ; moreover, that the 
only iK)int doubtful was, whether Sir Walter had not also 
sung the song at the dinner. 

There must be people in Edinbargh still alive who can 
bear testimony to this. 

Yours respectfully, 

W. NAPisi^ Iientenant>GeneraI. 

Sec. 26. 

Hie annexed reply was elicited and printed on the 
29th. 

Sib, — I observe in your paper of this date, a letter Arom 
lieutenant-General Sir W. Napier, respecting a song said by 
him to have been written for the Pitt Club, at the time 
Mr. Fox was dying. It is to be regretted that the g^allant 
General did not take more pains to be certain of the fact 
before he repeated the assertion, which had already been 
disposed of in so decided a manner by the late Lord HoU 
land. 

The song in question was written for the celebration of 
T^rd Melville's acquittal, and sung at a dinner given in 
Edinburgh for that purpose on the 27th of June. 1806. 
Mr. Fox at that time was not known to be ill, nor did 
his death take place until the ISth of September, of the 
same year.. 

Perhaps yon wiU be kind enough to insert this in 
your next paper, as it is most unjust to Sir Walter Scott's 
memory to leave the assertion of Sir W. Napier uncontra- 
dicted. 

I have the honour to he, your most obedient servant, 

Deo. 28. Senex. 

The words of the song to whidi Sir WiUiam alludes are 



* It is printed entire in Lookhart^s Life of Soott, edit. 
1839, vol. ii. pp. 328—326. 



In Gbbittille and Spbiycbr, 

And some few g;ood men, Sir, 
Great tidents we honour, slight difference foigive ; 

But the Brewer infU hoax, 

Tally ho! to the Fox I 
And drink < Melville fbr ever' as long as we live. 

These lines constitute the conduding portion of the 
eighth and last verse. Lockhart has the commencement 
of the third line * High talents we honour.' 

On January 3rd appeared the following — 
Sib, — Your correspondent ** Senex" may be, and no doubt 
is, a very respectable old lady ; but I oannot, without the 
honour of knowing her, accept such testimony in opposition 
to that of Mrs. Bugald Stewart* Her memory, also, seems 
impaired, lor she gvm but one verse of a song by Sir Walter 
Scott, the rest* I suppose, not suiting her purpose ; more- 
over, it appears to me more than doubtful that it is taken 
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from the aong in question. However, my object in writing^ 
now is to introduoe the following letter, which furnishes 
testimony from another lady — better known to the world 
than Mrs. 8enex — as to the truth of my version respecting 
Sir Walter Scott's conduct. 

Bee. SI. W. Napier, Lieutenant-Oeneral. 

Mt dear Sir William,— I see a letter of yours in The 
Times of yesterday, referring to a passage in Moore's Diary 
respecting Sir Walter^s song. I passed two winters in 
Edinburgh— 18] 7, 1818— and then was well acquainted 
with Mrs. Grant of Laggan, a good Tory. Eulogizing 
Scott, she mentioned to me, as the only blemish in his life, 
the composition of the song referred to, and his singing it 
at a Pitt dinner. 

Of course, I heard the story from others, but it was a 
subject which the friends of Scott avoided. Moore could 
have no good authority for his contradiction of your state- 
ment. 

' Use this statement if it can be of any service, without 
the name, which is of no authority on such a subject. 

The controversy closed by the publication of the fol- 
lowing in the Times on the 4th inst. 

Sir,— Lieutenant-General Sir William Napier, with cha- 
Tttcteristio perseverance, but with small civility to your 
correspondent *' Senex," is determined never to be in the 
wrong. Let us hope that *< the modem Polybius'* has not 
always been so slow in consulting the most obvious autho- 
rities for assertions affecting, as in this case, the reputa^n 
of the dead. Here was a grave charge against Sir WaRer 
Scott, though generously refuted when first made by Mr. 
Moore. Surely, if there were any doubt about the facts, 
Mr. Lockhart's biography was at hand, and was above 
suspicion. Acoordingly, in the second volume of that 
work Sir William would have found the song printed at 
leng^, with all the circumstances attending the production 
of it. I cannot suppose that Sir William would venture 
to charge Mr. Lockhart either with forgery, garblmg, or 
suppression^ In short, the song was written before it was 
known even to Mr. Fox's own colleagues that his health 
was in anything like a precarious state, and was not sung 
at a Pitt dinner, but at one given to celebrate Lord Mel- 
ville's acquittal. Mr. Fox's name is only once mentioned 
or expressly alluded to in the stanza oonrectly quoted by 
** Senex f and lastly, was not sung by Scott himself, but 
by Ballantyne. Sung it himself I One would think that 
the words he put into the mouth of his own Frank Osbal- 
diston (though it was evidently Scott himself who spoke) 
must have been prophetic :— 

'< It has even been reported by my malig^ers, that I 
sang a song while under this influence ; but, as I remember 
nothing of it, and never attempted to turn a tune before or 
aino6, 1 would willingly hope there is no foundation for such 
a gross calumny.** 

<' Senex," for anything I know, maybe '' an old woman," 
but his authority even Sir William must admit is as good as 
that of Mrs. Dugald Stewart, or Mrs. Grant of Laggan, who, 
perhaps, were never old. lliere may be a fond partiality 
in that of his son-in-law, and, therefore, I will not insist 
on Sir William's taking it for granted, as asserted by Mr. 
Lockhart, that Sir Walter never wrote but this one lam- 
poon (which is bad enough to be harmless), and that he 
recorded his regret at this only ill-natured reference to the 
honoured name of Charles Fox by some of the most beau- 



tiful lines that ever issued from his pen, in the poem which 

was published soon after that statesnuin was lost to the 

nation. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Jan. 3. 



H. 



Sir, — ^The gallant, but not very courteous General might 
have employed his time to better purpose than in his effort 
to bolster up the original slander. 

My only reason for not giving the whole song was its 
length. It may be seen on page 107 of the second volume 
of Loekhart*9 Life qf Seott, who likewise states that it was 
sung by James Bidlantyne at the dinner mentioned in my 
last letter. A reference to it will show that the lines quoted 
by me are the only ones that have anything to do with the 
subject. 

I fear that even this reference will not be sufficient to 
satisfy Sir William ; but I fisel confident that every one else 
will agree with me that Sir Walter Scott is fiiUy exonerated 
from the charge, and that Sir W. Napier^s opinion, founded 
on gossiping recollections of his own and others, is of no 
value whatever. 

With many apologies for trespassing on your valuable 
time, I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 

Jan. S. Seicejc. 



An Inbdited Letter of Sir Walter Scott. 

Addressed to Alexander Mundell, Esq. Barrbter-at- 
Law, Parliament Street, London. 

My dear Sir,— From your kind letter I perceive 
with pleasure that my long depending business is at 
length accomplished. My best respects attend Mr. 
Harrison, and I shall not fail to keen his directions in 
mind. Indeed as I have planning and planting in view, 
I dare say my Pegasus will not be over-weighted, as 
the Jockies say, by this accession of fortune.* 

Pray let me know the account of fees, and so forth, 
that I may put myself out of your debt, so far as money 
can do so, for your attention to this matter. The friendly 
exertions you have made in my behalf merit my best 
thanks: assuredly my Christmas cheer has digested 
much better for the pleasure of your correspondence. 
Believe me ever, your faithful and obliged, 

Walter Scott. 

Edinburgh, January 7fth, 1812. 



Suffolk Ballad Lore. — The extensive collection of 
ballads, traditionary and historical verses, in reference 
to the County of Simblk, formed by the late Rev. James 
Ford, editor of the Suffolk Garland ; the late Augustine 
Page, editor of the Supplement to Kirby's Suffolk 
Traveller ; and other collections, are now preparing for 
publication, as a second and considerably enlarged 
edition of the Suffolk Garland. 



* In Januaiy, 1812, Scott entered upon the enjoyment 
of his proper salary as a Clerk of Session, that with his 
Sheriffdom, gave him from this time, till very near the close 
of his life, a professional income of sixteen hundred pounds 
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" Takes note of what is done — 
By note to g^ve and to receive." — Suakuspbarb. 
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CucKiSG OR Ducking Stools for Scolds. 

The Cucking-stool was a means adopted for the 
punishment of scolds and incorrigible women by ducking 
them in the water, after having secured them in a chair 
or stool, fixed at the end of a long pole, serving as a 
lever by which they were immersed in some muddy or 
stinkin? pond. Blount notices it was in use in the time 
o£ the Anglo-Saxons, by whom it was called Scealring- 
r-cole, and described to be 'Cathedra in qua rixosso 
mulieres sedentes aquis demergebantur;' he also ob- 
serves it was anciently a punishment inflicted upon 
bakers and brewers transgressing the laws. 

" In Germany, cowards, sluggards, debauchees and 
prostitutes were suffocated in mires and bogs ; " Henry* 
adds, " it is not improbable that these useless members 
and pests of human society were punished in the same 
manner, in this island;'* questioning at the same time, 
in a note — " Is not the Ducking-stool a relic of this last 
kind of punishment?" 

The practice of ducking scolds, though now obsolete, 
continued till within the last century ; and corporate 
bodies were required to furnish themselves with these 
appliances* as they are now enforced to provide and 
maintain fire-engines. 

In 1552, at the Manor-court of Edgeware, the inha- 
bitants were prosecuted for not having a Tumbrel and 
Cucking-stool; the former for the punishment of bra- 
ciatores. The accompts of the Corporation of Banbury, 
in Oxfordshire, notice — 

1556. Paid to Jhon Awod for making of sarten Staples 
and Hokes for the KockestoU. 

The Staples here men- 
tioned, are shewn in the 
annexed wood-cut,t as 
fixed to the oak-chair; 
the hooks being attached 
to the ropes, for lowering 
the scold, seated in the 
machine, into the water, 
and raising it again. 

The Proceedings in the Vice-Chancellor's Court of 
Cambridge, 1559, Ist Eliz., record — 

Jane Johnson, adjudged to the Duckeing-stoole for poould- 
ing, and commuted her penance. 




• History of Great Britam, vol. i. p. 214. 

t The woodcut represents the old Cucking-stool, for- 
merly belonging, as it was said, to the Corporation of 
Worcester, and sold fifteen years since at Oxenham's Rooms, 
in Oxford Street. 



Eatherine Sanders, accused by the churchwardeus of 
St. Andrews, for a common scold, and slanderer of her 
neighboui'S; adjudged to the Ducking-stool. 

The Churchwardens* and Overseers' Accounts of King- 
ston-upon-Thames, 1572, detail the following bill of 
expenses — 

The making of the Cucking-stool . . 8* 

Iron-work for the same . . . . d« 

Timber for the same , ... Is 

Three brasses for the same, and three wheels A» 1 M 

And in those for Lichfield, in 1578, occurs a similar 
charge — 

For making a Cuok-stool with appurtenances Sg. 

Clarke* describes a Chair at 
Ipswich, that was formerly used 
there as a Ducking-stool, and 
from the accompanying minute 
representation will be seen to 
have been a machine, formed as 
a common chair, but by the iron 
frame, was affixed and suspended 
by a rope, at the end of a trans- 
verse beam, or crane, above the 
water, for lowering or raising it, 
and the delinquent was thus 
soused into the water. The seat 
and the back, are alike open. 

The Corporation Accompts of Gravesend, have fre- 
quent entries in reference to the Cucking-stool, and arc 
probably indicative of the occasions it was required for 
the public service — 

1628. Nov. 9. Paid unto Mildman for mend- 
in|7 the Cucking-stool . . . 7« 

1629. Sept. 4. Paid unto the Wheeler for 
timber for mending the Cucking-stool . S« Ad 

1635. Oct. 23. Paid for two Wheeles and 
Yeekes for the Ducking-stool . . ^ Qd 

1636. Jan. 7. Paid the porters for ducking 

of Good wife Campion . . . . 2« 
1646. June 12. Paid two porters for laying 

up the Ducking-stoole . . . . 8<{ 
1653. Paid John Powell for mending the 

Ducking-stoole ..... 6t 
1680. Paid Gattlett for a proclamation, and 

• for carrying the Ducking-stoole in market 1« 6^ 

The Cucking-stool, or as it was sometimes called the 
Ducking-stool, was in use long after the date of these 




• History of Ipswich, 1830, 8vo. p. 298. 
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entries ; but the practice having been discontinued, the 
machine with its appendages are not now found among 
the Chattels of the Corporation. That belonging to 
Gravesend, was placed upon wheels, and by the mmis- 
tration of porters, was run or plunged with the occupant 
into the Thames, at an inclined plane called * the Horse 
Wash * at the Town Quay ; no other place being adapted 
for the operation, within the town ; and farther, the 
Corporation Accounts show that the porters were not 
only recompensed for ducking the scold, but also for 
replacing it in its wonted deposit in the market. 

In Whimsies: or a New Cast of Characters, 1631, 
duod. ; the author speaking of a Xantippean says — * He, 
(her husband) yowes therefore to bring her in all dis- 
grace to the Cucking-stoole, and she vowes againe to 
bring him, with all contempt to the Stoole of repentance.'* 
Misson describes the operation of the Cucking-stool, as 
witnessed by him — 

The way of punishing scolding women is pleasant enough, 
they fiMten an arm obair to the ends of two beams, twelve 
or fifteen feet long, and parallel to each other, so that these 
two pieces of wood with their two ends, embrace the chair, 
which hangs between them upon a sort of axle, by which 
means it plays freely, and always remains in a hoHsontal 
position, that a person may convfniently sit in it, whether 
you raise it up or let it down. They set a post upon the 
bank of a pond or river, and over the post they Iny almost 
in equilibrio, the two beams, at the ends of which, the chair 
hangs just over the water ; they place the woman in the 
chair, and so plunge her into the water, as often as the 
sentence directs, in order to cool her immoderate heat.t 

Gay in his third Pastoral, entitled ' The Dumps,* thus 
describes the Cucking-stool— 

ril speed me to the Pond, where the high Stool 
On the long plank, hangs o*er the muddy pool ; 
That Stool, the dread of ev'ry scolding Quean. 

But the graphic il- 
lustration, drawn 
by DuGucrnier, re- 
presents a some- 
what different ad- 
justment : the 
plank, as shewn in 
the woodcut, works 
apparently on a 
pivot between two 
posts. 

Other pictorial illustrations will be acceptable. 

* " The ttools of iniamy are the Ducking-stool and the 
Stool of repentance. The first was invented for taming 
female shrews. The stool of repentance is an eoolesiastioal 
engine, of Pof^ish extraction, for the punishment of fornica- 
tion and other immoralities, whereby the delinquent pub- 
licly takes shame to himself, and receives a solemn repri- 
mund from the minister of the parish.'* — GentUmanCs Ma- 
gazine, 1792, ji. 7 AO. 

t Travels in England, transl. by Ozell, 1719, 8vo. p. 65. 




EscROQUER.— Jn the Quarterly Review, for Septem- 
ber last, in an excellent article on ' The Institute of 
France,' it is related, p. 322, as an instance of the 
proneness of lexicographers to make their dictionaries 
the vehicle of their prejudices, or their wrongs, that 
Richelet, in his once popular dictionary, thus exemplifies 
the word Escroqner : — 

' The son of Fran<;oi8 Herrard de Yitri {eseroguS) swindled 
M. Richelet of ten louis-dores, and that scoundrel, instead 
of retrieving the misconduct of his son, by restoring what 
he had basely (escroqui) swindled, had the insolence to 
approve what he had done, and in a foolish note, to thank 
M. Richelet for his generosity.' 

On turning to my ' nouvelle edition' of Richelet, 
printed in 1759, I find under the word EscroauS, no 
such statement, but the following : — * Brusquet, lameux 
Boufon escroqua subtilement une chaine d'or que le Roi 
avoit donnee a un Boufon de PEmpereur,' for which he 
cites Perroniana, p. 3.9. Some of your readers, may 
possibly be able to say, if any other edition of Richelct*s 
Dictionary contains the anecdote stated by the writer of 
the article in question. 

In the same article, p. 343, the author says, — '• We 
might really even parody the famous line of M oliere : — 
* Tant de fiel entre-t-il dans Ykme des savans.' " 

Is this not an error, in ascribing the line on which 
the parody is made to Moli^re, instead of to Boileau, 
who in his Lutrin has the line, — 

*< Tant de fiel entre-t-il dans T&me des devdts." 
a well known parody of the line in Virgil, — 
'* Tantffine animis coalestibus irsB ?** 

JEn, lib. 1. T. 15. 



Robert Burns' Six "Belles of Mauchline.'* 

Died, last week, at Edinburgh, Mrs. Gandlish, for- 
merly Miss Jean Smith, the last of the six ' belles of 
Mauchline,' to whom the verses of Burns have given 
celebrity— 

Miris Miller is fine, Miss Markland's divine, 

Miss Smith she has wit, and Miss Betty is braw. 
There's beauty and fortune to get wi' Miss Morton, 
But Armouz^B the jewel for me o' them a'. 
Miss Miller became the wife of the poet*s friend. Dr. 
Mackenzie ; Miss Markland was married to Finlay, an 
excise oflScer at Greenock ; Miss Betty Miller became a 
Mrs. Templeton ; and Miss Morton a Mrs. Paterson. 
The husband of Jean Smith was Mr. Candlish, a medi- 
cal man ; and her son is the Rev. Dr. Candlish, of Edin- 
burgh, whose eloquence and ability confirm the shrewd 
discrimination of the poet. 

North British Daily Mail, Feb. 3. 

Sgotlamb's CuiiSB.— Why is the playiDg-card, the 
nine of diamonds, said to be ' the Curse ot Scotland ? ' 

Totteridge. EtTPHBMiA. 

William, Duke of Cumberland, is said to have dispatched 
his sanguinary orders, at the close of the battle of Culloden, 
written on the back of a playing-card, the Nine of Dia* 
monds ; no other or better writing-material being at hand. 
Hence its popular denouncement. 
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Bewick. Current Notes, vol. iv. p. 2. — My friend, 
Mr. J. G. Bell, is mistaken as to the number of * Wild 
Bulls ' taken oiF on vellum. This singularly beautiful 
production originated on the suggestion of the late Mar- 
maduke Tunstall, the founder of what is now a portion 
of the Newcastle Museum, and if S. F. refers to Fox's 
Synopsis of that collection, he will there find some 
interesting notices of Bewick, his Wild Bull, and his 
History of British Birds. Six impressions were printed 
on fine vellum for Mr. Tunstall, and from my own en- 
quiries I should think there are at least a dozen proofs 
in this state. One was sold in London, last autumn, 
and purchased by a bookseller in Newcastle at a very 
low price. 

South Shields. LUKB Maokey. 



Kenkedt. Current Notes, vol. iv. p. 8. — William 
Kennedy was a native of the North of Ireland, and edu- 
cated at the Belfast Academical Institution. Like many 
another son of Irish genius, after giving numerous proofs 
of the brilliant powers of which he was possessed, he 
transferred his literary allegiance to England ; and had 
not long settled there when he became editor of the 
Hall Advertiser. Subsequently he obtained a govern- 
ment appointment in Australia, and was murdered by 
the aborigines. The writer had the privilege of his 
early friendship, and a gentler spirit never wedded 
poesy. I am not sure that his poetry has been publbhed 
in a collected form. 

Recorder Office, Downpatrick. James A. Pilson. 



Diking with Duke Humphrey. — Whence the origin 
of this saying ? R. F. 

Humphrey Plantagenet, Duke of Gloucester, who died in 
1446, was the founder of the library at Oxford, subse- 
quently so enriched by Sir Thomas Bodley ond others, that 
it has now the wide world appellation of the Bodleian. 
When a student remained reading in the library, during 
the hours of dinner, at which time the doors are closed, he 
was said, on missing him at the ooUege table, to be '* Dining 
with Duke Humphrey "—djnnerless in the library, devoted 
to his studies. 



The Kivoes and Gousrnours of England. 

Two Wills, Hal, Stephen, Henry then a^nine ; 
Dicke, Jacke, third Henry, Edwards three in traine ; 
Second Dicke, three more Hals, Ned the fourth, and 

/other, 
Crumpe Dicke, seventh, eighth Hals, Ned, Moll, Besse noe 

mother ; 
Jemmye, Charles, and 0. and? may bee nere another : 
pHrliaments five or six, Oliuer and Red Jumpe 
Instrument and Humulement, Richard and the Rumpe. 
1659. Contemporary Manusoi'ipt. 



Early Significanct of the Christmas Tree. 

Christmas in Berlin has its joys, even though the 
roast beef and old holly of Old England be not there : 
the bright clear air, through which one can see and 
hear to an incredible distance ; the glittering snow that 
lies on the ground and covers the trees, retaining its 
purity for weeks ; the happy family groups out on their 
festag walk ; the children parading in the last night's 
tippet and muff; the hilarity of the skaters ; the merry 
tinkling of the bells on the harness of the sledge, as it 
glides by with its happy freight, and its horses flaunting 
in many coloured feathers and their long housings of 
white kerseymere. These are the out-of-doors jcys to 
which the foreigner has free access ; but the in-doors 
delights of the Cliristmas Tree and the ifeseheerunff, or 
present-giving, of the children, and* of everybody, from 
and to everybody, are confined to those only who are 
members of families, and are not extended to the 
stranger who is within the gates. Tlie all but universal 
jubilee leaves him alone in his domicile, uninvited to 
break the spell of any family circle. The Christmas- 
tree has become a prevailing fashion in England at this 
season, and is by most persons supposed to be derived 
from Germany; such, nowever, is not the fact; the 
Christmas-tree is from Egypt, and its origin dates from 
a period long antecedent to the Christian era. The 
palm tree is known to put forth a shoot every month, 
and a spray of this tree, with twelve shoots on it, was 
used in Egypt, at the time of the winter solstice as a 
symbol of the year completed. 

Egyptian associations of a very early date still min- 
gle with the tradition and custom of the Christmas- 
tree; there are as many pyramids, as trees used in 
Germany, in the celebration of Christmas by those 
whose means do not admit of their purchasing trees 
and the concomitant tapers. These pyramids con- 
sist of slight erections of slips of wood, arranged like 
a pyramidal eperffne, covert with green paper, and 
decorated with festoons of paper chain-work, which flut- 
ter in the wind, and constitute a make-believe foliage ; 
this latter, however, is an innovation of modern days. 
The palm tree spray of Egypt, on reaching Italy, be- 
came a branch of any other tree ; the tip of the fir 
being found most suitable, from its pyramidal or conical 
shape, was decorated with burning tapers lighted in 
honour of Saturn, whose satumaUa were celebrated 
from the 17th, to the 21st of December, the period of 
the winter solstice ; the lighted tapers, the iuUumalitia^ 
or presents given, and the entertainment of the domes- 
tics on a footing of equality, date from this age. After 
the saturnalia came the days called the sigiUaria, 
when presents were made of impressions stamped on 
wax, which still form part of the furniture of a Christ- 
mas-tree. To the sigiUaria succeeded one day, called 
the juvenalia, on which every person, even adults, in- 
dulged in childish sports, and hence the romping close 
of our Christmas festivities. 
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Almost all the nations of the ancient world had their 
peculiar feast of mid-winter, but the Juelr-fesS of the 
Northern mythology, is that which seems to have left 
the most discernible traces in our country. Tlie circling 
year was represented as a wheel, the word itself being 
derived from jtiel ; closing only to commence again ; 
the yvl^ log was heaped on the fire, and the boar, an 
animal obnoxious to the eod of the Sun, was roasted 
whole in the open air. Tne mDst pleasing part con- 
nected with this observance of the mid-winter festival, 
was the custom of concealing the presents in as many 
wrappertf as possible, and throwing them in at the win- 
dows, the practice being emblematical of the hidden 
blessings in store for the coming year. 

It was not till several centuries after the birth of our 
Saviour, that the Church appointed the Nativity to be 
a high day, and a holyday ; and not having specific in- 
formation, as to the exact period of our Lord's birth, 
December 25 was fixed on, as being more likely than 
any other to be the correct day. With the Germans, 
the greatest festival is our Christmas-eve, the heilege 
abends which has the more propriety, as whatever doubt 
attaches to the date of His birth, it is certain that our 
Lord was born in the night-time. Tlie festival is called 
weihnacktf or night dedicated to the commemoration. 
As Christmas-eve always falls on the evening of Adam 
and Eve's day, an orthodox Christmas-tree will have the 
figures of our Brst parents at its foot, and the serpent 
twining himself round its stem. By a bold stretch of 
theological fancy, the tree with its branches and tapers, 
is with the abovementioned accessories, understood to 
typify the genealogy of our Lord, closing in the most 
luminous apex, the sun of light and life, " the seed of 
the woman should crush the serpent's head." The Ro- 
mans had already affixed on the summit of their trees, 
a representation of a radiant sun in honour of Phoebus 
Apollo, to whom the three last days of December were 
dedicated. In connexion with this eod, sheep were 
sometimes exhibited pasturing under the tree, or Apollo 
himself took charge of the herd, or taught the shep- 
herds the use of the pipe. This was skilfully construed 
by the Christian clergy to be emblematic of the Good 
S)iepherd. 

The Hffillaria of the Romans were impressed with 
tbe images of saints and holy persons ; the lighted 
tapers, also borrowed from the saturnalia^ were retained 
here, as elsewhere, as portion of the religious ceremony. 
The giving of presents, another portion of the satur- 
nalia, was understood to be expressive of Christian 
brotherly love, while the apples, nuts, and gingerbread, 
equally unmistakeable remnants of the Northern heathen 
mythology, have been retaine<l in the service of the 
Christian festival, as accessories that sufficiently recom- 
mended themselves without typifying anything par- 
ticularly holy. 



Tavbrn orgies tear asunder the stoutest constitution, 
as well as impoverish the weightiest purses. 



Jewish Disabilities. 

The tribute required of the Jews by Vespasian, on tlie 
subjugation of Judeea, wsis by Domitian rendered almost 
insupportable, and even the observance of the religious 
rites of their faith was permitted only on their comply- 
ing with the Emperor's exactions, which were enforced 
with great rigour. Suetonius, recounting the various 
means of plundering his subjects, observes,—* Above all 
others, the Jews were miserably harassetl by the confis- 
cation of their estates ; those in particular, who, declin- 
ing to give in their names as Jews, yet lived after the 
manner of Jews ; or who, concealing their original, did 
not pay the tribute that had been imposed upon that 
nation.' Tlie assassination of Domitian maile way for 
the accession of Nerva, ad. 96, when these oppressive 
taxes were remitted, and the event perpetuate*! on the 
reverse of one of Nerva's large brass coins, now of con- 
siderable rarity. 




Imp. Nerva Caes. Ara. P. M. Tr. P. Cos. III. P. P. 
Rev. Fisci JvDAici calymnia svblata. 

The word fiseax was derived from the hamper, or 
basket, in which the taxes were originally collected. 



Mendizabal, who advanced in -life from being a 
Jew boy named Mendez, selling old clothes at Cadiz or 
wandering about the country as a pedlar, receiving on 
account of his Hebrew origin many a cuff or a kick irom 
his customers, which he was oblige<l to pocket with their 
copper monies— first became a millionaire, and lastly 
Prime Minister of Spain, evincing in that position the 
most enlightened patriotism towards the land of his 
birth, from which, in common with all his caste, he had 
received usages that might have turned the blood to 
gall, if the blood and spirit of his race had been like 
that of the rest of the sons of Adam. 



Arnold op Brescia. — What was the name of the 
Viscount of the Campania, who gave shelter to Arnold 
of Brescia, a heretic burned alive by order of Poj)e 
Adrian the Fourth, in 1 155 ? Gibbon, Mosheim and 
Muratori notice his history, but not the names of the 
Count who protected him, or of the Bishop of Constance, 
another of his friends. 

Dover. S. Skelton. 
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Religious Belief of the Chinese. 

There are two languages, the Hebrew and the Chi- 
nese, every word of *vi>ich ma^ be literally interpreted 
by means of the significations of the hieroglyphs which 
compose the worcS. This method of interpretation 
appears to be the only one for restoring the true history 
of such events, as from length of time have been so cor- 
rupted by glosses, as scarcely to leave a trace of their 
original meaning, even to those professing to be perfectly 
conversant with their intricacies. We may thus speak 
of the Chinese language in particular, and only by un- 
folding the compouna structure of words can we be 
enabled to see and explain the historical events contained 
in them ; let us then pursue this decomposition in order 
to shew what n>as the ancient religious belief of the 
Chinese. 

Du Halde, Hu(t of Chin/iy 8vo. edit. vol. iiL pi. 16, 
states : " The chief object of their worship is the Supreme 
Being, Lord and Chief Sovereign of all things, whicn they 
worshipped under the name of Chang ti.** The literal 
meaning of Chang ti, or in English orthography, Shang 
te. Supreme Lord of Heaven, is as follows, — one piercing 
or extending from our heaven, or atmosphere, above the 
eight coverings, regions, or residences. Here we are 
referred, if I mist^e not, to the pure Empyrean, or the 
Spirit that extends throughout infinite space, surround- 
ing and supporting the whole of the creation, as the 
Alpha, or, as it is beautifully expressed in the Edda, 
the Ljosalfaheitn^ the region of pure light tending 
downwards, and which is above the other eight regions. 
Chang ti therefore means the essential part of the Deity, 
whom we are taught to call ' the Father.* Here we have 
the pure worship of the Supreme ; but this is not all ; 
they had also, at the same time, a correct knowledge of 
the nature and future mission, of the Messiah, wnom 
they called the God Fo. This word literally signifies— 
Man descending from above the third heaven, upon 
earth, ancK afterwards ascending thither. In Du Halde, 
vol. ii. p. 288, he is also described on a coin, called a 
superstitious coin, figured on the left hand, at the bottom 
of the plate ; where the spiritual index is prefixed to 
Fo, instead of jin, man. The most ancient hieroglyphs 
on this coin describe that part of holy writ, contained in 
Genesis i. 2, 3 ; or, it may be from the same record, 
that was in common among mankind, handed down from 
the earliest ages. 

I will mention but two more, most ancient records of 
the same nature ; one, in Heuselii Synopsis Universa 
Philosophia, p. 46, plate 1 ; * the descent of the Tri- 
nity, upon one man on earth to establish a kingdom, and 
return again to heaven.* The other in Hammer*s 
Ancient tiieroglifphic Characters^ pp. 91 and 22; the 
description of which is as follows,— * The creation of the 
universe, the fall of Adam and Eve in Paradise, and its 
cause ; the coming of the Messiah at the appearance of 
a wonderful star, the establishment of his kingdom on 
earth, and his subsequent ascent to heaven.' 

Du Halde, vol. iii. p. 84, in a confused and corrupted 
history of some few of the leading parts of the gospels, 



mentions Mo ye (Mary), Moo kia ye (Mark), and Cm i 
to Fo, i.e. Om (the Hindoo Triad) is the Fo, etc. From 
their own records, we may therefore reasonably suppose, 
the Chinese might easily be persuaded to embrace the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Southwick Vicarage, near Oundle. T. R. Brown. 



Curious Sign-Boards in Somersetshire. 

Whilst passing through Yeovil, a short time since, 
I noticed the sign of a public house, ** The Pall," and the 
inn adjoins the churchyard, now in the centre of this 
large and flourbhing town. I should feel obliged if 
some reader of ' Current Notes* can give any account 
of its origin. Can it be that the inn was formerly used 
as a resting-place for the corpse on its way to the last 
home ? 

Another, and more remarkable sign, is to be seen at 
West Coker, a few miles from Yeovil, namely, * The 
Case is altered.* What can this possibly mean ? 

Dorchester, Feb. 13. John Garland. 



Your correspondent's conjectures may to a certain 
extent be right. The Lich-gate, covered overhead, was 
in the middle ages, a common acljunct or entrance to 
grave-yards; some yet remain, and are still used as a 
brief resting place for the corpse-bearers ; but as palls 
are of great antiquity, the now inn may have been the 
house of somf8 official connected with the church, and 
who had charge of the pall ? 

' Dear old Dorset' has more than one instance of 
' The Case is altered.' The allusion is at once both 
obvious and self-interpreting,—a house from bad ma- 
nagement falls into bad repute, and the new occupant 
retrieves the error, by adopting a different course, and 
in place of the old sign, has painted in large letters, — 
' The Case is Altered.* His resolve is thus patent to 
every one. This I have known done, and so speak with 
certainty ; I well remember a case in point, in years 
gone by, when at the grammar school in Wimborne. 

Charles Warnb. 

In the City of London, the churches, as well as the 
Companies halls, appear formerly to have had palls for 
funereal purposes. The vestry minute book of Allhal- 
lows. Honey Lane, Cheapside, notices : — 

* 1649. Received for the bell and herse cloth for Mr. 
Gippe, 00 : 06 : 0.' 

Golden Sickle.— Can any of your correspondents 
give me any information respecting the Druidical cus- 
tom of cutting the misletoe, with a golden sickle ; or 
the shape of the sickle ? Inyestigator. 



Mr J. R. Planch i6, hitherto popularly known as a 
dramatist, was on the 14th inst. gazetted as Rouge 
Croix, Pursuivant of Arms ; an appointment deservedly 
conferred, ^^ ^ 
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. Songs of Dsorbss.— Having recently met with this 

erase, I have referred to Busby's Dictiofiary of Muxic, 
i cannot there find any elueidation ; possibly some 
friendly reader of * Current Notes* can explain what to 
me has been a question of some difficulty ? S. S. 

** In the court of the Temple was an asoent of fifkeen steps 
or stairs, between the women's court and the men's. Upon 
these st^ or stairs, the Levites sung those fifteen psalms, 
immediately following: the 1 19th ; upon each step, one 
psalm, whence those peahns are entitled JPsalmi GradtuUei, 
Songs of Degpreee." 

Godwin's Jewish AntiquUiet^ lib. li p. 16. 



Mart, Quun of Scots. 

In the Imperial Library at St. Petersburgh, is a 
richly illuminated Missal, formerly the property of that 
unhappy Queen, and haviog various verses written in 
her autograph. 

In allusion to one of the iUuminatioDSi are the fol- 
lowing lines — 

Comme autre fois la renomm^ 
Ne vole plus par Tunivers 
lay borne son oouis divers 
La ohose d'elle puis aim6e. 

Maris R. 

On a page, in which is figured an angel— 

Celle que d'honneur sait oombler 
Ghaoun du bruit de sa louange 
Ne peut moins qu*^ soi reasembler 
En effet n'estant que un bel ange, 

■On another, in allusion to the sun— 

Les heures ie guide et le Jour 
Par I'ordre exacte de ma carri^ 
Quittant mon. triste s^iour 
Four isy oroistre ma lumi^. 

The followine appear to have been written, as 
sive of her feelings at the moment-^ 

Un ooeur que I'outcage martire 
Psr UQ m^pris ou d'un refus, 
A le pouvoir de taire dire 
Je ne suis plus oe que ie fus. 

Maris. 



8i noB pensers sent edev^ 
Ne I'estimes par chose 6trangef 
lis m^ritent estre aprouves 
Ayant pour obiet un bel ange. 

Pour recompense et pour sslaire 
De mon amour et de ma foie, 
Rendes men ange tut^laire, 
Autant oomme ie vous en doye. 

Under an illumination of the Crucifixion- 
En feinte mes amis chaogent leur bienreillance 
Tout le bien qu'ils me font, est desirer ma mort ; 
Et oomme si mourant i'estois en d^faillance 
Dessus mes vestements ils ons ietd le sort. 



Allusive to her armorial insignia, are the foUowing- 

II n'apartient porter oes armes 
Qu'^ ceux qui d'un omur indent^ 
Comme nous n'oot peur des allarmes 
Bu temps puissant mais sans bontS. 



Bien plus utQe est I'heure que non pas la fortune 
Puisquelle change autant qu'elle est oportune. 

La viellesse est un mal qui ne se peut gu6rir 
Et la ieunesse un bien qui pas uu ne ravage 
Qui fisit qu'auesitdt n6 Thomme est pres du m onrir 
Et qui Ton oroit heureuz travalUe d'avantage* 

Qui iamais d'avantage eust oontraire le sort 

Si la vie m'est moins utile que la mort, 

Et plus tost que changer de mes maux I'adventure 

Chacun change pour moi d'humeur et de nature. 

MariibB. 



Silvio Pellico, well known to every English stu- 
dent of Italian literature, by his Le Mie Prigiani, has 
ceased to exist. Bom in 1788, in early life he devoted 
himself much to poetry, and among other productions 
wrote a tragedy, entitled, Francesa di Rimini, it has 
still a high reputation in Italy. In 1820, he was tutor 
in the family of Count Porro at Milan, where, in the 
following year, he was arrested as a earhonaro, and, 
with Count Gonfaloniere and many others, was at the 
same time condemned to death ; the sentence was, how- 
ever, commuted to imprisonment, and he was confined 
in the fortress of Spielberg until the amnesty of 1830. 
His privations and sufferings during his incarceration 
were such as to cause great debility, and to incapacitate 
him for any very active employment ; he therefore, on 
his release, sought shelter in Turin, and having wholly 
dissevered himself from all political connexions, was 
employed as librarian in the house of the Marchesa 
Barolo, at Montcagliere, near Turin, where he died on 
February 1. Thoujgh only in his sixty-sixth year, the 
&culties of both his mind and body were exhausted ; 
and during many years past he was affected by a pul- 
monary complamt. His sufierines were, however, 
doubtlessly alleviated by his receiving while in Pied- 
mont two instances of popular homage, which could not 
be otherwise than grateful to a man so capable of valu- 
ing the sources whence they came— the first was, Gio- 
berti's dedication to him of his great work on Italy, as 
^ the first of Italian patriots,** the other was the decora- 
tion of St. Maurice, from the hand of a constitutional 
sovereign, the King of Sardinia. 



QuKBBO.— The Parliament House, with the attached 
buildings, was destroyed by fire, on the morning of 
Feb. 1st ; the calamity is said to have originated in the 
furnace, in the south wing. Part of the very valuable 
library, it is believed, has been saved, but the historical 
portion was wholly consumed. The building was, it is 
stated, insured for 36,000/. 
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God saya ths Kino. 

Much has been both said and written on the origin of 
the words and music of this highly popular air. 
Throughout Europe it is considered to have originated 
in England, but it would appear it was derived from 
France, and that to Lulli we are indebted for the musi- 
cal notes. 

The establishment of the convent of Saint Cyr was 
one of the last public works founded under the patron- 
age of Louis the Fourteenth. It was built at the 
extremity of the park in Versailles, in 1686, and its 
purposes were to educate the daughters of the nobility, 
too poor to perform that office, in the manner the Court 
at that period required the principles of the persons in 
that class should be instilled. Madame de Maintenon, 
the widow of Scarron ; then the wife of the monarch, 
gave a form to this seminary, was herself the superior 
of the convent, and assisted by Gadet IXesmarets, 
Bishop of Chartres, made the rules. 

In this year, 1686, the King was so indisposed, that 
great fears as to the result prevailed, but his recovery 
was hailed with great delight ; Racine, having become 
imbued with Jansenism, nad in consequence turned 
courtier, and had ceased to write for the theatres ; was 
at the instigation of Madame de Maintenon, appointed 
to superintend the revival of dramatic representations 
in the convent ; having for his assistants Duchat, and 
the Abbe GenSt. LulTi, the Court musician, was also 
installed as the composer and musical director. 

The recovery of the King was the cause of an anthem 
being written and composed for the chapel of St. Cvr, 
the whole choir of which, being the three hundred noble 
ladies there established, on tlie entrance of his most 
Christian Miyesty, instantaneously arose, and sang the 
following words, doubtless written by Racine, to a 
beautiful air composed by Lulli. 

Orand Diea, aaures le Roi I 
Grand Dieu, laiiTex le Roi I 

Vaogm la Roj I 
Que toi^ouri glorieux, 

Louis victorieux, 

Voye ses enemies, 

Toojoun soumis t 
Grand Dieu, Muves le Boy f 
Grand Dieu, sauvei le Roy ! 
Tire le Roy I 

Whether this was constantly sangr in the chapel after 
this year, is not stated ; Louis the Fourteenth died in 
1715, when Madame de Maintenon retired into the 
convent, and died there, April 15, 1719. 

The inroad by Charles Edward Stuart, the Pre- 
tender in 1745, induced a general expression of loyalty 
towards Kinff George II. and on the opening of the 
theatres royid, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, in Sep- 
tember, the receipts of three ni^ts' performances were 
proffered hj the proprietors in aid of the armaments to 
repel the invader ; when *• God save the King," then 



designated ''a new song, set for two voices," was sung 
at both theatres. The words, with the Musical Notes, 
are thus printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
October, p. 552. 

God save great Georfre our King, 
Long live our noble Kin^, 

God save the King. 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and grlorious, 
Long to reign over us, 

God save the King, 

Oh I Lord our God arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fidl ; 
Confound their politios. 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
Gn him our hopes we fix, 

Oh I save us all. 

Th J oboieest gifts in store, 
On GxoRCiB be pleased to pour. 

Long may he reign. 
May he defend our eaute, [lawsf] 
And ever g^ve us cause 
To say with heart and voice, 

God save the King. 

Ame produced the music on thb occasion, as he did 
also to the words ** Rule Britannia ;'* sung at Cliefden 
House, Buckinghamshire, on August 1, 1740. The 
popularity was instantaneous — and so generally ap- 
proved, that many of the Jacobite songs were set to tne 
tune of **Rule Britannia.** As Thomson wrote the 
words of that song, it is not improbable Ame again 
sought his assistance, and that he was the writer of the 
woras as printed in the OentUman's Moffozuu-- wore 
especially, as his Tanered and Sigismunda was per* 
formed at Drury Lane in the same year, 17^5, with 
considerable applause. The result of these appropria- 
tions is to substantiate the assertion that to Thomson 
the author of The Seasons^ and to the skilful adapta- 
tion of Arne, England is indebted for two of her most 
popular and som-stirring lyrical effiisions. Can any 
Correspondent of the Current Notes subvert any of these 
fads, or produce any version said to bear the name of 
James I. Instead of being encomiastic of the Stuarts, 
the songs were written to arouse the popular resentment 
against the whole race ; in which accord, the Editor 
most heartily joins^ 

LOMO UTl THB QUUV. 



Chronooraxs. — Philip the Second of Spain cansed 
Charles his eldest son, to be exeeated in 15d8, for con- 
spiring, as was pretended, against his lather's life. A 
wit in such difficult toyes, thus accommodated the nume- 
ral letters in Ovid's verse, to the year the Prince suf- 
fered. 

FILIVs ante DIeM patrlos InqVIrlt. In annos 1568. 

Before the TIMe, the oVer-hasty sonne, 

Seekea forth hoW near the father*B Life Is Donne. 
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The Bear wants a Tail! 

Fuller among his Warwickshire Proverbs,* elucidates 
one, that had its origin, from the supposed ambition of 
one of Queen Elizabeth*s worthies, the presumption of 
whom, was then considered as reprehensive, as the now 
ui\justifiable aggression of the Russian autocrat. 
'* The Bear wants a tail, and cannot be a lion. 

" Nature hath cut off the tail of the Bear, close at the 
rump, which is very strong and long in a Lion ; for a 
great part of a Lion's strength consists in his tail, where- 
with (when angry) he useth to flap and beat himself, to 
raise his rage tnerewith to the height, so to render him- 
self more fierce and furious. If any ask, why this Pro- 
verb is placed in Warwickshire? let them take the 
ensuing story for their satisfaction — 

" Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, derived his pedigree 
from the ancient Earls of Warwick, on which title he 

fave their crest, the Bear and Ragged Staffe ; and when 
e was governor of the Low Countries, with the high 
title of * His Excellency,' disusing his own Coat of the 
Green Lion with Two Tails, he signed all Instruments 
with the crest of the Bear and Ragged Staffe. He was 
then suspected, by inany of his jeSous adversaries, to 
hatch an ambitious design to make himself absolute 
commander, as the Lion is king of the beasts, over the 
Low Countries. Whereupon some, foes to hb faction, 
and friends to the Dutch freedom, wrote under his crest, 
set up in public places — 

'* Ursa caret caadi, non queat esse Leo.'* 

t. e. *' The Bear he never can prevail 
To Lion it, for lack of tail." 

*' Nor is Ursa in the feminine merely placed to make 
the verse, but because Naturalists observe in Bears, that 
the female is always the strongest. 

" This proverb is applied to such, who not content with 
their condition, aspire to what is above their worth to 
deserve, or power to achieve." 

Coventry* J. M. 



Thsalb's Entire, a Bagatelle— ascribed to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

If e'er my lingers touched the lyre, 
In satire fierce, in pleasure gay, 

Shall not my Thralia's smiles inspire ? 
Shall Sam refuse the sportive lay? 

My dearest Lady 1 view your slave, 
Behold him as your very scrub ; 

Eager to write, as author grave, 
Or govern veil the hrenfing tub. 

To rich felicity thus rais'd, 

My bosom glows with am*rous fire ; 

Porter no longer shall be prais*d, 
'Tis I myself, am ThraU^t Entire. 



* Worthies of England, edit. 1811, 4 to. vol. ii. p. 405. 



Incentites to the Readers op Current Notes. 

Nothing great is performed, or approaches perfection 
without much labour, and an infinity of pains, and not 
unfrequently without the cordial co-operation of minds 
similarly disposed, or proficients in the same object or 
pursuit. According to the old Latin proverb : 

" Nihil est aliud magnum quam multa minuta"— 

or, as more poetically defined, by the author of Night 
Thoughts— 

** Sands form the mountain, moments make the year.*' 



In readin«^ authors, when you find. 
Bright passages, that strike your mind ; 
And wtiich, perhaps, you have reason 
To think on at another season ; 
Be not contented with the sight, 
But take them down in black and white. 
Such a respect is wisely shewn, 
As makes another*s sense one's own. 

Byrov. 



Old books by great authors are not in every body's 
reach ; and though it is better to know them thoroughly 
than to know them here and there, yet it is a good work 
to give a little to those, who have neither time, nor 
means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any 
fragrant scarce old tome he discovers a sentence, or an 
illustration that does his heart good, hasten to give it. 

Coleridge. 



The Mind will no more do its best without encourage- 
ment, than trees will produce ripe fruit without the 
warmth of the sun. Men, who have the greatest gifts 
of mind, do not trust themselves without some en- 
couragement—they will not venture out of beaten 
paths, and they therefore bring forth other people*s 
ideas, instead of their own. Now, nothing is valuable 
except what is actually produced— materials as -well as 
coiaage — in the mint of a man's own mind. 

Brtdgss. 



To know, and to admire only, the literature and the 
tastes of our own age, is a species of elegant barbarism. 

D'Israeli. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. G.— The wife of Charles Edward Stuart, the last 
Pretender, was of the Stolberg family, and after his 
death, was, it is said, privately married to the Italian 
poet, AlfierL 



The Third volume of • Current Notes' is now ready, 
price three shillings, in cloth boards. A few copies of 
the prior volumes remain, but an early application for 
them is desirable. 
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<' Takes note of what is done^ . 
By note to g^ve and to receive." — Suakkspbarb. 
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Elinour Rumming. 

Latb in the fifteenth century, there lived at Leather- 
head, anciently Leddrede, in Surrey, an alewife of some 
dbtinction, and whom Skelton the poet in The Tfmtiyng 
qf Ely Hour Rumminffe, has conferred lasting celebrity. 
The tunning or brewing of Elinor Rummmg, would 
seem to have been one of Skelton's most popular pro- 
ductions, and is an admirable specimen of his talent for 
the low burlesque, — a description of a real alewife, and 
of the various gossips who throng to her for liquor, as 
if under the influence of some potent spell. As Mr. 
Dyce justly observesi — ^ if few compositions of the kind 
have more coarseness or extravaguice, there are few 
that have greater animation, or are of a richer humour.** 
Dallaway in his Letheraum, states, that " when the 
Court of Henry VIII. was held at Nonsuch, about six 
miles distant, the laureate Skelton, with other courtiers, 
oft-times resorted to Leatherhead for the diversion of 
fishinff in the river Mole, and were made welcome at 
the cabaret of Elinour Rummyng.'* Whether the late 
Vicar of Leatherhead, based this assertion on tradition or 
otherwise, it is as a matter of fact undeserving the 
slightest consideration. When Skelton wrote **the 
Tunning *' is not clearly defined, but he died in Sanc- 
tuary, at Westminster, June 21, 1529, more than ten 
years prior to that monarch*8 having possession of Cud- 
dington, or had commenced the building of the palace, 
since denommated Nonsuch. 

Skelton is supposed to have been bom about 1460, 
and probably " Tne tunnyng of Elinour Rumminge *' 
was written sometime about 1500, if not before. He 
describes Elinor as ** ugly faire, and well worne in age,** 
wearing a huke or cloak of Lincoln green, that had been 
hers, he believed, more than forty years. She wore 
also a " furred flocket, and grey russet rocket,** the former 
a loose garment, with large sleeves ; the latter, a gar- 
ment with or without sleeves, that sometimes was made 
to reach to the ground ; or was otherwise much shorter, 
and open at the sides. Her kyrtel or petticoat was of 
Bristow red ; 

With clothes vpon her hed, 
That wey a sowe of led, 
Wrythen in wonder wyse, 
After the Sarasyns gyse. 

Skelton notices she " dwelt on a hyll,** her cabaret was 
on a rising ground contieuous to the old bridge that 
crossed the Mole. Her domicile was a small timber 
built house, with low rooms and over-hanging chambers, 
and although much altered in the course of several. 

VOL. IV. 



centuries, b still tenantable, and has been recently en- 
larged.* 




No mention of her death occurs, as that happened no 
doubt, before the introduction of parish registers ; but 
Dallaway coT\jecturcc[ that persons oi the ale-wife's family 
were long after resident in the parish, as he found the 
name of Rumming in the burial register under the 
years 1663 and 1669. 

Brayley states that * on the title-page of an edition of 
Skelton's Poems, printed in 1571, is a rude woodcut of 
an old ill-favoured woman holding at arm's length, in 
either hand, a leathern pot or black jack, with the in- 
scription — 

When Skelton wore the laurel crown, 
My Ale put all the Ale-wives down.' 

^Vhere that edition is extant, it is highly desirable to 
know ; it seems to be unknown to the editor of Skelton*s 
works ; nor does any earlier woodcut of Elynour Rum- 
ming appear to be extant than that attached to Rand's 
edition, 1624, 4to., where she is represented as holding 
in either hand as described, two black earthen pots, 
which were common in the ale-houses of that period 
and long after. That some earlier edition of the six- 
teenth century, presented a similar portrait of Elinour 
Rummins is not to be doubted, it b the original of 
Mother Red Cap, and wherever the sign so designated 
has been painted, the figure as in Rand*s edition, has 
been the prototype. The gear in ' saracyn gyse ' about 
her head, being painted as a conical red cap or hat. 

* The illustration shows the house, as it appeared in the 
spring of 1845 ; since which time the doorway has been 
removed, and other alterations made. It is now known by 
the sign of the Running Horse, 
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In Bacchus Boy n tie, by Philip Foulfacc of Aleford, 
Student in good Felloship, 1593, 4to., Skelton is mis- 
named as "Anthony Skelton," and there is a cursory 
mention of " Tom Tipsay, an English Tapster, wel nere 
choaked with a marvellous drie heat, which of late he 
had got by lifting ouerlong at old Mother Red Caps." 

A drama entitled Motlier Red Cap, written by 
Anthony Munday and Michael Drayton, was performed 
by the Earl of Nottingham, the Lord High Admiral's 



The portrait of Elinoar Ramming was long a grreat 
desiderata with the illuetnitors of Grander; till Georpe 
Steevens io 1794, learning a copy of RaxuTa edition was in 
the library of Lincoln Cathedral, induced Dean Eaye to 
brin^ the volume to London, and allow Richardson the 
printseller, to publish a facsimile. The European Maga* 
zfne, then edited by Isaac Reed, in May of that year,con - 
tained — 

Vewes with the following motto, meant to have been 
subjoined to a copy from a scarce portrait of Elinour Rum- 
ming, lately published by Mr. Richardson, of Castle Street, 
Leicester Square. 

Ne sit ancillae tibi amor pudori 
Xantbia Plioceu ! prius msolentem 
Scrva Brisf is niveo colore. 

Movit Achillem. 

Movit Ajaoem Telamone natum 
Forma captivsB dominum TecmesssB ; 
Arsit Atrides medio in triumpho 

Virgine rapta. 

Horace* 

Eleonora Rediyiya. 

To seek this njrmph among the glorious dead, 
Tir'd with his search on earth, is GuLSTON fled? 
Still for these charms enamoured Musgraye sighs, 
I'o clasp these beauties ardent Bindley dies. 
For these, while yet unstag^'d to public view. 
Impatient Brand o'er half the kingdom flew ; 
Tiiese, while their bright ideas round him play. 
From olaasio Weston force the Roman lay : 
Oft too, my Storbr, heaven heard thee swear. 
Not Gallia's murder'd Queen was half so fair: 
* A New EuropH,» cries the exulting BoLL, 
' My Granger now, I thank the g^ods, is full :' 
EvenCftACH ERODE'd self, whom passions rarely move. 
At this soft shrine has deign'd to whisper love. 
Haste then, ye swains, who Rumming*s form adore, 
PoMess your Elinour, and sigh no more. 

Steevens subscribed W. R. to these lines, but he was the 
author ; Richardson had no predilection for verification. 

The Lincoln volume contained other extremely rare tracts, 
that Dr. Dibdin subsequently contrived, by exchanging for 
Ills own books, to obtain, and break up ; he then printed a 
Catnlogue entitled the Lincolne Noargaye, the impressions 
limited to, with him a favourite number, thirty-six copies ; 
and sold the whole to distinguished collectors. Heber pur- 
chased Rand's quarto edition of iSlinour Rumming ; it is now 
in the library of Mr. George Daniel, of Canonbury Square, 
Islington. 



servants, at Henslow*s Theatre, the Rose on the Bank- 
side, in December, 1597; and in the inventory of the 
dresses and properties mentioned as belonging to that 
Theatre, March lOth, 1598-9, is noticed— 

Item, j syne [one sign] for Mother Red Cap. 

Early in the seventeenth century, was the sign of the 
Mother Red Cap at Holloway, beyond Islington ; a 
token was issued from the house in the reign of Charles 
the Second ; there was also the Mother Red Cap at 
Kentish Town, that gave rise to a rival sign, nearly op- 
posite, named Mother Black Cap ; both still houses of 
considerable notoriety. Taylor the Water-poet in his 
Ribhle Babble of Gossips, observes :— 

** To conclude the businesse, Martha protests shee will 
neuer trust Tomasin ngaine while she lives, because she 
promised to meet her at Pimlico, and bring her neiarhbour 
Bethya, but came not, neverthelesse Faith went to Mother 
Red Caps, and by the way, met with Joyce, who very 
kindly batled her penny with her at a fat pig.'* 

As the Pimlico here alluded to was at Hogsden, now 
Hoxton, the Mother Bed Cap would appear to have been 
that at Holloway. 

Later, the author of Whimties: or a New Cast of 
CharaeterSi 1631, duod., describing a sign-painter, 
says, — 

He bestowes his pencile on an aged piece of canvas in a 
sooty ale-house, where Mother Red Cap must be set out in 
her colours. Here he and his barmy hostess draw both 
together, but not in like nature, she in Ale, he in Gyle : but 
her commoditie of which he means to have his full share, 
when his work is done, goes better downe. If she aspires 
to the concelte of a signe, and desire to have her birch-pole 
pulled downe, he will supply her with one. 

Frederick the Creates old Breeches. 

Thjs monarch greatly elevated the character and 
fame of Prussia, mainly by his alliance with England, 
that enabled him successfully to withstand the world 
arrayed in arms against him. He died at Berlin about 
^ o'clock in the morning, August 17, 1786, in his seventy- 
fifth year. Economical and sparing in all that related 
to himself, his wardrobe on his demise presented nothing 
of any particular value. Among his linen were found 
but eleven shirts ! and his clothes given by his successor 
to the late king's pages, were sold by them to some Jews 
for 402 rix-doUars. They in their turn realized an 
enormous profit, not by the excellence of the regal habi- 
liments, or the quantity, but from the generally expressed 
ardour of many [lersons to possess something that had 
been the property or pertained to Frederick the Great. 
More than four thousand rix-dollars were admitted to 
have been realised in this resale, and among the pur- 
chasers, an old lady, maiden or not is not stated ; coming 
late into the field, and there remaining but an old much 
worn pair of breeches, joyously carried them off at the 
price of two hundred rix-dollars! When Frederick 
William shall be gathered to his fathers, will any one 



care to possess aught that he may leave behind ? 
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Gkjlye of Hamlet at Elsikore. 

Many objects of interest present themselvef to the 
stranger at Elsinore. Among them, more particularly, 
are the fortress, and the garden of Marienslust, where 
is to be seen what is traditionally said to be the grave 
of Hamlet. Yet, the interior of the fortress con- 
tains nothine remarkable; and the grave is a mis- 
nomer ; for Hamlet lived, Tei|jpMid« died, and was buried 
in Jutland. As the earlior <lironicles relate, being 
a{>prised of the oonspiracf «gfdnst his life by his step- 
father and mother, be £ngned imbecility of mind, and 
in a retaliatory revenge, destroyed them in their house, 
by blocking up the doors, and setting fire to it. Hamlet 
then reieneid lo ifniet, maintained his dignity respectably, 
and died a natural death. Those who have wept over 
the sorrows of Ophelia, as portrayed by Englanirs dra^ 
matic bard, may be relieved by the assurance, that the 
whole is a fiction by Shakespeare, and that nowhere, 
near Elsinore, is there any brook, with willows, in which 
Ophelia could have perished. 

The grave of Hamlet, as shewn in Denmark, is about 
a stone*8 throw distance at the back of the mansion of 
Marienslust. The sea is seen between a continous clump 
of trees planted in a circle, and the grave is noted by 
some scattered square stones of small size, which appear 
to have once served for a cenotaph, and stand on a knoll 
or rising mound covered and surrounded by beech trees. 
Nothing of their history is known, they seem to be little 
respectM or thought about by the towns-people of Elsi- 
nore; but pious and romantic pilgrims from another 
fatherland, have borne off considerable portions as relics, 
and a few years will probably witness their total disper- 
sion. M. 



Ghristmas-Dat.— In Current Notes, vol. iv. p. 12, 
the remark that ** December 25th was fixed on, as more 
likely than any other to be the correct day, in the ab- 
sence of any specific information as to the exact period,'* 
being quite new to me, I will attempt to fix the date. 

Spanheim, in his fifth Dissertation ^* de Capricorno in 
Nummis,'* exhibits the reverse of a small brass coin of 
A^osta, so named in honour of Augustus, on which Ca- 
pricorn b depicted holding in front a globe, and in the 
field behind, a star.* This star, I presume to have been 
the same, that preceded the Magi to the birth-place of 
our Saviour. 

Landseer, Sdbean Researches, p. 288, presents a re- 
markable signet, that, at p. 290, ne describes as ** the 
Capricorn of the Babylonian Zodiac, the mechanical 
figure beneath being an early and rude attempt to shew, 
by means of measured degrees, that portion of the zodiac, 
that was occupied by the stars of Capricorn.** Referring 
to a portion of the vignette, almost every line in these 
early representations, which relate to the coming of the 

* Dissertationes de PrsBstantia et Usu Numism. Antiquo- 
rum. LoQd. 1717. fol. vol. 1. p. 240. 



Messiah, being significant, I shall explain only what 
applies to the present purpose. The ladder-like figure 
of six bars beneath Capricorn, contains four spaces, each 
containing or representing beyond doubt, five days ; thus 
the five spaces indicate twenty-five days. Above Capri- 
corn, precisely over the termination of the fifth space, is 
the symbol of the obedient son with power : the cres- 
cent before his head, to denote the predicted time ; and 
in front of the whole is a priest receiving or acknowledg- 
ing his belief in the certain accomplishment and truth 
of the first revelation given to mankind. 

Referring to the Oriental Zodiac, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. ii. p. 303 ; as their year began in Aries, or March, 
Capricorn is consequently the sign of December. It is 
named Macar, and one of its significations is ** the God 
of Love.** The eighteenth figure in Macar*s lunar man- 
sion, called Jyeshtha, p. 293, has in the fish-like tail of 
Capricorn, three stars, which deserve particular atten- 
tion. These three stars form an equilateral triangle, in 
a dark circle, intended to portray the womb of time ; and 
the inner concentric circle of Jyeshtha is light, typifying 
birth ; the entrance into this world, or the nativity of 
our Saviour. 

That the very day of his nativity should have been 
foretold, may be considered as improbable, but is it more 
surprising tnan that the very year 4000 should have 
been premcted (leaving four years for purity of life \n 
Paradise, that may be shewn to be probable) ? or is it 
more surprbing, than that the wise men from the East 
should arrive at Bethlehem at the very period of time 
foretold the event would happen ? 

It appears, therefore, the star that conducted the 
Magi finally settled over the sacred manger of the Mes- 
siah on the 25th of December ; that in the symbolic 
tail of Capricorn (December), was containeil three stars 
typifying a Tri-une God, and answering to J, ^; e. in 
the tail of our Capricorn ; and that by the priesthood, 
the belief in the revelation, made to our first parents, 
was kept secret, and held as " a mystery, even the hid 
den wisdom** of God. 

T. R. Bbown. 

Vioara^, Southwick, March 6. 



Songs of Degrees. — Your Querist, S. S., Current 
Notes, vol. iv., p. 14, will find this subject more fully 
treated, in Roberts' Cluvis Bibliorum, 1665, folio; in 
the Pre&ce to the CXXth and following Psalms. 

Goodnestone, M. H. Lloyd, 

Windham, Kent, Feb. 25. Merviuienais. 



Hewing Blocks with Rasoss. Who made use of 
this expression, or where is it to be found ? F. A. 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with fine sense, 
is like attempting to hew blocks with a razor. 

Dean Smift, 
Digitized by -»^-- -^^ -^^ 3^ ■. 
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A Query? — "Do you think it will answer?" said a 
thrifty lady ahout purchasing a second-hand dumh waiter. 
" Yes, certainly, Madam,'* replied the broker, " without 
a question!** 



CuBious Sign Boards in Somersbtshirk. 

I THINK Mr. Wame's explanation of ' the Case is 
altered,* Current Notes, p. 13, is the correct one ; but 
I am not satisfied, that my suggestion respecting the 
Pall Inn, having been the 'resting-place for the corpse on 
its way to its last home,* is not the true origin of the 
name ? I have received a letter offering a very inge- 
nious solution of the difficulty that considering it still a 
vexata qvestio, and having obtained permission, I take 
the liberty of transcribing— 

Bridport, Feb. 25. 
Dear Sir,— I have just seen in Willis's Current Notes 
of ibis month, your note about the sign of the inn at Yeovil, 
I am satisfied you are on the wrong scent. The true origin, 
I doubt not, must have been the adjacent church having 
been anciently dedicHted to 8L Mary, this inn was then 
probably a sort of religious out-house appurtenant* perhaps 
a refectory, where the jolly priors and monks experimentally 
studied their anti.dry-rot specifics, and when fuddled, are 
likely to have irreverently toasted their patroness, as Poll, 
which word is now oorrupted to Pall. In this same way, I 
really believe, that Pall MuU in the Metropolis, was so 
named in honour of the two first class Beauties of King 
Charles's days, of the same name, but commonly distin- 
guished as Poll and Moll.* Indeed, I have often wondered 
5iat the elegant dandies of the Athenseum, and the United 
Servioe, have not yet refined their street nomenclature by 
altering Pall Mall to * The Two Marys.' Pray forgive this 
an tiquarian speculation. 

F. G. Flight. 

Although Mr. Flight ftirther states that he considers 
my notion as rather appalling, I confess that the old 
adage of — 

A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still ; 

somewhat applies to me, and I shall be glad of any 
further ideas on the subject. 
DoRCHBSTER, Mai-oh 13. John Garland. 

* The Editor distinctly disavows all or any such hetero- 
doxical antiquarian notions, and the best apology is that 
like the burden of Count Bellino's song — 
—'tis but Fancy's sketch I 
Who Mr. Flight's two first class Beauties were, are shrouded 
in conjecture, but supposing one of * the Two Marys,* to 
have been Mary Davis ; it is surprising, that in his anxiety 
to award such saint-like honours to two of ' the commonly 
distinguished' frail sisterhood, he did not, with the same 
propriety and truth assert Moldavia, one of the principalities 
now in dispute, was also so named in national respect to 
the meretricious Moll Davis ? The etymological derivation 
is doubtless equally correct, but, as Willis's Current Notes, 
have the honour of being extensively known and read by 
many of the members of the AtheiiiBum and the United 
Service Clubs, a passing repudiation is sufiioient. 



NUMISMATA HeLLENICA. 

Under this title has been published * A Catalogue of 
Greek Coins, collected by William Martin Leake, 
F.R.S., one of the Vice-Presidents of the Royal Society 
of literature.* 

This volume adds more to the assistance of the student 
in the history of Greece, than any other work that has 
preceded it, and profiTers much to the numismatist that 
may in vain be sought for elsewhere. Its range embraces, 
as far as found practicable, descriptions and notices of 
Greek coins, the productions of sill the countries, over 
which the monetary art and excellence of Greece ex- 
tended ; and of every age, from the earliest known spe- 
cimens, to the reign of Gallienus, a space of eight hun- 
dred years. To render more clearly its value and im- 
portance, the following retrospective notices are sub- 
mitted. 

But from their monuments, scarcely any thing is 
known of Egypt and Assyria. Tlie kingdom of the 
Pharaohs was not available to the historic^ researches 
of the Greeks, until after its subjugation by the Baby- 
lonians and the Persians ; nothing even of its history 
remained, save its monuments, in the time of the Ptole- 
mies, with two or three conftised lists of regal names, 
and but a single date, that rested on a recognized basis. 
The monuments of Assyria have their interpretation 
solely in the Old Testament; in like manner, so 
great has been the destruction of Greek literature by 
tne ravages of barbarism, bigotry and ignorance, that 
of the immense number of Greek writings anciently col- 
lected in the libraries of Egypt, Greece and Italy, but 
little remains, and scarcely any contemporaneous of the 
events related. It is, therefore, not at all surprising 
that when the hydrographical outline of the ancient 
countries was but very partially known ; when the inte- 
rior was almost a blank on the map ; when scarcely any 
of the supposed sites of celebrated cities had been ex- 
plored, the most diligent study of the printed authorities 
elicited little more than a history of Athens, giving rise 
to a commonlv received opinion, that the glory of Greece 
was of short duration ; but geographical knowledge and 
mon.umental evidence, have greatly enlarged, corrected 
and improved the history of Greece ; not so much in its 
annals, as in the far more important and instructive 
details of a great nation : its manners and institutions ; 
its proficiency in art and science ; and particularly in 
proving the vast extent of the influence of those quali- 
ties, which rendered the Greeks superior to every other 
ancient race. We ■ may admit without disparagement 
to the Greeks, that excepting the two Persian wars, 
there is little in their annaus more edifying than in me- 
disBval or modern history, but the real glory of Greece is 
to be estimated by the extent and duration of its lan- 
guage. A collection of Greek coins is sufficient evidence 
that the customs or institutions, which were certainly 
the cause and consequence of Greek civilization, lasted 
more than a thousand years, and extended over countries 
and peoples from Spain to India ; proving, at the same 
time, that the Greeks constantly maintained that innate 
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feeling and habit of the race, that in all ages is the 
foundation of national freedom ; namely, the system of 
separate communities, each conducting its own internal 
concerns, whether as an independent state, or as member 
of a federation under a dominant republic ; or as form- 
ing part of the dominion of a Macedonian king, or of a 
Roman emperor, Nor are the Greeks, as evidenced by 
their proceedings at this hour, deteriorated in their habi- 
tude or inherent recognition of the ancient system even 
under Turkish vassalage. 

The coins of Greece are indisputably, beyond all com- 
parison, the most numerous of Greek monuments, and it 
IS but reasonable to believe that if the German writers 
of the last century possessed our present information on 
the geography and monuments of Greece, most of their 
extravagant theories would never have been promul- 
gated ; hence the Numismata Hellenica has been ren- 
dered as conducive as possible to the illustration of the 
geography, art, mythology and history of ancient Greece, 
and as a volume of reference, commends itself to the 
notice of all numismatists and scholars, and should be 
found in all collegiate, public, and provincial town libra- 



Merit is often an obstacle to fortune and success, and 
the reason is, it always produces two bad effects— envy 
and fear. Envy in those who cannot rise to the same 
de&;ree of perfection ; and fear in those who are estab- 
lished, and who dread, that by advancing a man pos- 
sessed of more abilities or more attainments than them- 
selves, they may be supplanted^ 



Nbll Gwynnb. Among the curiosities dispersed at 
the sale of the Duchess of Portland's Museum, in May 
1786, No. 1119, was *• an emerald and gold enamelled 
smelling bottle, formerly the property of Nell Gwynne." 
Bought by Jones, a jeweller, for 7/. 10s* 



CucKiNO OR Ducking Stools in Norfolk. 

Blomefibld, referring to the &ct that St. George's 
Gild had a tenement in Norwich, which they sometimes 
used as a Gildhall, adds, they had also customs at Fy ve 
Brigge Stathe, and were obliged to find a Coke-stool 
there. From the Court book, he further notices two 
instances of the use of the Cucke-stooL* 

1562. A woman for whoredom to lyde on a cart, with 
a pnper in her hand, and tynklyd with a bason ; and so at 
one o'clock to be bad to the ookyng-etool, and ducked in 
the water. 

1597. Margaret Orove, a common skould, to be carried 
with a bason rung before her to the Cucke-stool, at Fye- 
bridge, and there to be three times ducked. 



• History of Norfolk, 1741, foL p. 739. 



Anciently the rites of St. John Baptist were observed, 
when it was the custom to turn or roll a wheel about, 
in signification of the sun's annual course, or the sun 
then occupying the highest place in the zodiac, was 
about descendmg. Many years since, a merry-andrew, 
to attract ' young men and maides* to his staee-plajr, 
advertised he would on Midsummer-day, being the anni- 
versary of the nativity of St. John Baptist, * on the 
cucke-stool at Harleston,' among other extraordinary 
antics, 

* Take a ride round the sunne, 
From the heaven should cumm.' 

His performance was to have been on the boarded 
stage over the 
water; and the 
sun alluded to 
was simply the 
wheel, as here 
shewn, used for 
the lowering the 
cuck-stool, with 
the scold, into 
the water, and in 
raising it ; but 
from Its very de- 
cayed state, in 
the midst of his 
feats, the frame- 
work gave way, 
and he was im- 
mersed in the 
mud and water, 
creating no small degree of diversion and uproar amid 
many hundreds of spectators. This was the last duckine 
effected from the old constructed stage, as what remained 
of the timber work was^ afterwards removed, and the 
water enclosed within psdings ; but even then some in- 
voluntary duckings took e&ct. A boy shambling on 
the rails of the cuck-stool water, fell over, and was 
plunged in head foremost. Saturated in the water, 
mud and duckweed, he at length got out, and scampered 
off* homeward, screaming aloud. The mother hearing 
her boy, ran to his assistance, and as she approached, 
said, — * Ther her donunt make such a noyze, yew camt 
be twe thankd-full to Gaud, that yew ar eut.' To which 
young hopeful replied, — *'Spoze thu-n Ime too too 
than-k-um fur put-ting me in — mar'nt make a noize !' 

The pales or railings have since in their turn been 
taken away, and the present wall as an enclosure built. 

Yarmouth. • • • W * 




SuPSRSTiTiON is the spleen of the soul. 



Dean 8rv\ft. 



Vernon. Current Notes, vol. iii. p. 91. Admiral 
Vernon took Porto Bello, with six men-of-war, on 
Nov. 22, 1739. A print illustrative of this event was 
published April 25, 1740. 
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WILLIS'S CURRENT NOTES 



The Square of Twelve.— Some persons retain the 
niling passion that influenced their actions during life, 
to the last moment of their existence. M. de Lagny, a 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, a great 
calculator, became in ma last illness insensible, when 
M. Maupertius approached his bed, and in the h<^ of 
arousing him, said, '* M. de LagnVt what is the square 
of twelve?" He replied, "An hundred and forty-four," 
bnd instantly expired. 



NORWEGIAN SONG OF FREEDOM. 

Tranalated from the Danish of 

J. NOBOAHL BKVVf BlSHOP OF BESGSN. 



To Norway, mother of the brave. 

We crown the cup of pleaBure ; 
Dream of our freedom oome ag^ioi 

And gnsp the vanished treasure ; 
When onoe the mighty task's begun. 
The glorious race is swift to run, 

Chorui, To Norway, Mother of the brave, 
We crown the cup of pleasure I 

Drink, to the children of the rocks, 

To Norway's honest bosoms I 
For him alone, who breaks our chains^ 

Our wreath of glory blossoms ; 
And when did mountain youth deny, 
For Norway's cause to live and die ? 

C^aruB, Drink, to the children of the rocks. 
To Norway's honest bosoms ! 

One glass to fiuth and friendship flows ; 

One to Norwegia's daughters- 
Drink each the girl his heart adores, 

And shame on him who fidters I 
Shame on the wretch who welcomes chains, 
And woman, wine, and song disdains. 

Chorui, One glass to faith and friendship flows. 
One to Norwegia's daughters I 

Drink to Norway's hills suUime, 

Rocks, snows and glens profound i 
Suoceas I her thousand echoes cry 

And thank us with the sound : 
Old Dofra* mingles with our glee. 
And joins our shouts with three times three. 

Chorus, To Norway, Mother of the brave. 
We crown the oup of pleasure ! 



* Dofira IS an immense ridge of mountains which form 
the boundary between the southern and the northern parts 
of Norway. The name is derived from the g^iant Dovre. 
Throughout the whole extent of Dovre, there are but four 
houses to be found — Drivstuen, Kongsvold, Gierkin or Hier- 
k'in, and' Fogstnen ; the poss e ssors of which are exempted 
from all taxes, and receive besides some allowance from the 
aiiyaoent districts, in consideration of which, they are bound 
to convey, lodge, and succour travellers. 



Another translation, omitting the second verse of this 
highly popular song, bv Mrs. Borneman, wife of the 
Judge Advocate General of Denmark, and daughter of 
Mrs. Parsons, the authoress,; printed in Boydell's 
Scenery of Norway, has many beautiful traits. 

To Norway, valour's native sphere. 

We drink with boundless pleasure \ 
O'er wine we dream of freedom near. 

In fimcy grasp the treasure. 
Yet shall we at some period wake. 
And bonds compulsivu nobly break. 

Chorus, To Norway, valour's native sphere, 
We drink with boundless pleasure. 

One glass at friendship's shrine is due. 

One to Norwegian beauty. 
Some nymph, my friend, may daim for you. 

From us this welcome duty. 
Shame on the slave spurns not his chains. 
And woman, wine, and song, diBdains. 

Chorus, To Norway, valour's native sphere. 
We drink with boundless pleasure. 

Now, Norway, we thy mountains boast. 
Snows, rocks, and countless wonders ; 

While Dovre echoes to the coast. 
And thrice 'rapt plaudits thunders : 

Tes I three times three, the Alps around 

Shall ' health to Norway's sons ' resound. 

Chorus. To Norway, valoar's native sphere. 
We drink with boundless pleasure. 

In the 'Voyage daoileNord de TEurope, par A. 
Lamotte,' p. 336, is a version in Latin of thLs latter 
translation, «pMr Ic Docteur G * * * « «.' 



Jermtn of Rushbrooke. 

Ox the fly-leaf of Ben Jonson*s copy of Camdcni An- 
nales Rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum, regnante 
Elizabetha, ad 1589, printed in 1615-27; in his auto- 
graph, yet extant, is the following epitaph : — 

In ssdibus D. MargaretsB in Lothbury 

Quid divinare magnos invides Parca ? 

Heu 

Robertus 

Jerminorum a Rushbrooke nobile germen 

Hie situs est ^ 

Flos Juvenum sub eevi flore raptixs 

Qui virtutum utriusq. eetatis apicibus potitus 

Ingenio et indole Juventutis 

Necnon senili pietate et prudentia 

Infra se turbum coeetaneam reliqiiit 

Impubis senex : 

Et quod negavit sseculo, coelo dedit. 

Sic sapere ante annos nocuit, nam maxima virtus 

Persuasit Morti ut credcret esse scnem. 

PP. P. 

/HBen Jonson. 
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Vicissitudes of ▲ Numismatist. 

Vaillant, a distinguished numismatic writer, was 
employed many years in collecting the rarest and most 
choice coins for the Royal Cabinet of Louis the Four- 
teenth. On one occasion having to go to Rome, he 
embarked with other Frenchmen of character and dis- 
tinction, at Marseilles, in a vessel belonging to Leghorn, 
that was captured at sea by an Algerine corsair, on the 
day following that of his departure. As France was not 
then at war with the Dey, Vaillant and his companions 
consoled themselves, the Aleerines would soon set them 
on shore, at liberty, but Uie corsair captain excused 
himself by saying he was too far from the French coast, 
and had no more provisions than were barely sufficient 
for his immediate return. The Algerines, therefore 
accosting them with " bona pace Aancesi,*' stripped 
Vaillant and his companions, and carried them to Algiers, 
where thev were treated as slaves. The applications by 
the Frencn consul for their liberation, were constantly 
resisted by the Dey*8 insisting on their detention, by 
reason of there being eieht Alzerines, in the king's 
gallies, whose enlargement he could not obtain. Vaillant 
after being four months and a half a slave, was permitted 
to return to France, and twenty gold coins of which he 
had been despoiled by the corsair, were restored to him. 
He embarked in a small ship, bound for Marseilles, and 
after suling for two days, a Sallee rover was seen ad- 
vancing towards them, the pirate by means of their oars, 
baffled every manoeuvre mafle by the sailing vessel to 
avoid a rencontre, and was soon within cannon shot. 
Vaillant, in extreme anxiety for the twenty gold coins, 
jeopardised by his recent captivity, swallowed them, 
without the slightest hesitation; but a breeze at the 
moment springing up, the vessel quickly darted beyond 
the reach of the pirate, and was driven upon the coast of 
Catalonia, where it fortunately escaped becoming a total 
wreck. The captain subsequently entaneled himself 
among the shores and sand-banks of the Rhone, where 
he lost his anchors, and Vaillant in a boat, with much 
difficulty, reached the shore. The gold coins, which 
weighed between four and five ounces, were still within 
him, and greatly incommoded him ; he consulted two 
physicians as to the proper method of relieving himself 
of them, but singular as it may appear, they differed 
in opinion, and Vaillant would not adopt the prescription 
of either. Abstaining from medicine, nature from time 
to time gave him relief, and he reached Lyons when he 
had recovered about half of his treasure. In that city 
he hastened to a brother antiquary, one of his numismatic 
associates, related circumstantially his mishaps, not for- 
getting the manner of his secreting the gold coins. He 
showed his delighted friend, those lie had in possession, 
and described those he hourly expected. Among these in 
the womb of time, was an Otho nis friend was most de- 
sirous of acquiring, and busily engaged in stipulating 
with Vaillant for its purchase at a stated sum, forgot to 
render his friend any assistance, till Vaillant oompfying, 
was with some difficulty, enabled that day to fulfil the 



terms of the contract, in rendering the Otho to his en- 
thusiastic friend the Lyonncse collector. 

The gold coins that Vaillant so singularly preserved, 
it is stated were of extreme beauty and rarity, were 
long religiously revered among the gems of the French 
cabinet, and were placed in the golden vase, till stolen 
by burglars from that establishment, and the whole 
melted. Many were deemed uniques, and that appre- 
ciation appears to be sustained, by few others occurring 
to repair that loss. 



The Biard in the Pulpit. 

Francis the First, disgusted with the ]prevailing 
practice in his day, of the clergy retaining their beards, 
obtained from the Pope, abriefby which all ecclesiastics 
throughout France were compelled to shave, or pay a 
large sum for the privilege or appearing with a beard.. 
The bishops and richly beneficed clergy readily paid the 
prohibitory fine, but the poorer sort, unable to comply, 
were reduced to the grievous necessity of surrendering 
this ornament of the chin. The license obtained by 
compliance with the terms of the papal brief, was, how- 
ever, secondary to the statute regulations of the Church, 
which in some instances were directly inhibitory of the 
bishop himself performing the service, unshaven ; and 
of this fact, Duprat was in his person as a prelate, a 
remarkable instance. 

Duprat, son of the Chancellor of that name, had na- 
turally a beard that excited general admiration ; and 
shortly after his return from the Council of Trent, where 
he had displayed his eloquence, and distinguished him- 
self by his writings was appointed to the see of Clermont. 
On Easter' Sunday he appeared at the cathedral to take 
possession, but found the doors closed. Three digni- 
taries of the Chapter awaited him at the entrance ; one 
held a razor ; another, a pair of scissors; and the third, 
a book containing the ancient statutes of that church, to 
which, with his finger, that officer pointed to the would- 
be bishop the words barhis rasis — no beards. In vain 
did Duprat endeavour to avoid that despoilment, and 
argued the sinfulness of doing any work on so solemn a 
day; but inferably determined, those who held the 
razor and the scissors resisted his entering, and protruded 
their weapons in such guise, that the non-inducted 
bishop, to save his beard, fled in dismay, abandoned the 
honour, and grief in a few days rendered him for ever 
insensible to the advantages of a prelatical nosition, or 
the vain solicitude creat^ by the unusual elegance of 
a beard. 

Even in ' old England,* where it is said common sense 
finds a home, there are found highly reprehensible 
attempts of the clergy to wear a ^ard in the pulpit. 
A correspondent of the Durham Advertiser states, it 
is reported the clergyman at Cockfield has given so 
much offence to his parishioners by wearing his beard, 
tnat tney have discontinued their attendance at church. 
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WILLIS'S CURRENT NOTES. 



Sir Thomas Oyirbubt. 

In an official book, of the time of James the First, 
recently obtained, I find intermixed with business en- 
tries, the following notes, referring to historical events : — 

1616. November So. The D. of Someraett was com- 
mitted to the Towre ; and the same day, came Sir Geo. 
Moore, Knighte, to be Leiutenant of the Towre. 

1615. November SOtb. Sir Jaruis Eluis, late Leiutenant 
of the Towre, was hang^ vpon the Towre-hill, for the poi- 
Eoninge of Sir Tho. Ouerburie, late prisoner in the Towre. 



There are also the following verses, allusive to the 
perpetrators of this disgraceful transaction : — 

«L C. V. R.» 

Qood Monger Garr, 
Aboute to &11. 

y. fi. A. E. 
As moat men eay, 
But that's not all. 

V. 0. 2. P. 
With a nnllitie, 
That naughtie packe, 

a X. Y. P., 
Whose shameless life 
Hath broke yo' baoke. 



From Katharine Bocke tfaeare launeht a Pincke, 

Which soone did leake, but did not sincke ; 

One while she lay at Essex shore, 

Expecting rigging, yards, and store. 

But all disasters to preuent, 

W^ winde in poope she sail'd to Kent. 

At RochestF she anchor cast, 

"W^ Canterburie did distaste^ 

But Winchester with Erlyes helpe, 

Did hale asboare this Lion's whelpe. 

She was weake sided and did reele, 

But some are set to mende her keele, 

To stope her leake, and mend her porte. 

And make her fitt for any sporte. 



A page, a Knighte, a Yisoounte, and an Earle, 
Married in England with a wanton gerle. 
A maid, a wife, a witchard, and a ♦ • • • • j 
Such foure to foure, neuer coupled before. 



DaUie not, Ladie, with moone, nor sonne. 

For if the poets of our age 
Bringe yo' name vpon the stage, 

Yo^ Ladeship is quite vndonne. 

R. C. 



* These monogrammatio lines are to be read as words, 
thus, — < I see you are,' etc. ; the K., in the second line, 
implies Cuckold. 



Clerical Rsxission of Bubial Fees. 

Admiral Sir George Rooke, a name resplendent on 
the roll of Eneland^s naval heroes, in the years of his 
probation served as a captain of marines, when that force 
was originally organised. WTiile he was quartered upon 
the Essex coast, the afue made sad havoc with his men, 
and many cases were &tal. The minister of the village, 
harassed with the frequent calls thus caused, refused to 
bury any more of them, unless the aocostomed burial 
fees were paid. Captain Rooke made no reply, but the 
next who died, he ordered to be conveyed to the minis- 
ter's house, and the coffin placed on the table in the 
hall, and there left. This greatly added to the clergy- 
man's embarrassments, who in the fulness of sadness 
in his heart, intimated to the captain in a polite message, 
" that if he would cause the dead man to be taken away, 
he would never more dispute it with him, but would 
readily bury him and his whole company for nothing !** 



Devil's Sonata.— My daughters, who are reading 
girls, have met with a cursory mention of " the Devil's 
Sonata,'* that I am required to explain, but have really 
forgotten why so name^L Will any of your correspon- 
dents kindly relieve the perplexities of 

Paterfamilias. 

Tartini, bom at Pirano in Istria, was from boyhood 
much disposed to the study of music, and one night 
dreamed that he made a compact with his Satanic Ma- 
jesty, who promised on all occasions to be at his service, 
and during that delusive slumber all passed as he 
wished ; even his desires were promptly accelerated by 
the agency of his new coadjutor. At length, he fancied, 
he placed his violin in the hands of the devil, to ascer- 
tain his musical qualities, when to his astonishment, he 
heard him perform a solo so singularly melodious, and 
executed with such superior taste and precision, that it 
greatly surpassed all he had ever heard. So exquisite 
was his delight upon this occasion, that it deprived him 
of the power of breathing ; but awaking with the inten- 
sity of the sensation, he instantly arose, and taking his 
fiddle, hoped to express what he believed he had just 
heard, but in vain. His best efforts, it is true, helped 
him to produce a piece considered the most excellent of 
all his performances, and that he entitled the * Devil's 
Sonata,* but it was so greatly inferior to the phantom of 
his dream, that this distinguished musician stated, he 
would willingly have broken his instrument, and aban- 
doned music altogether, had he known any other means 
of obtaining a subsistence. 



The Third Volume of Willis's Current Notes, is now 
published, price Three Shillings, in cloth boards. A 
few copies of the prior volumes remain, but an early 
application for them is desirable. C^ r^^^r^J^ 
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** Ttekes note of what k done — 
By note to give and to receive."— 8hax£SP£ABB. 



[APRIL, 1854. 



Last Hours of Quben Mart thb Second^ 
From Manuscript Memoranda, by one of the Hoiuehold 
Mart, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, was on 
Thursday, being the 27 th day of December, 1694, about 
7 o'clock, P.M. ill to extremity, having a little before 
taken some of the late King Charles's drops, being a 
high cordial, and the last refuge of the physicians ; but 
these not in the least reviving her spirits, all future 
means ceased, and a visible declension of her spirits 
appeared every half hour. About twelve the same 
night she began to expire, and by one in the morning, 
or a otiarter past, her breath entirely left her body. She 
bore tier sickness with all patience imaginable, and 
never was heard once to complain, but submitted to the 
stroke of death with all composedness and serenity of 
mind, as being well assured of the happiness of her 
future state, she having some time before received the 
blessed sacrament of the Archbishop of Canterbury,* 
and eight or ten bishops communicated with her. 

Never was so melancholy a place as the palace of 
Kensington, nothing but sobs and tears in every comer 
thereof; and much adoe they had to prevail with the 
Kins; to retire into another room whilst the Queen ex- 
pired. So excessive was his grief and anxiety of mind, 
that he several times expressed his wish that he mieht 
resign hb breath with hers ; and he was once or twice 
so near it, by swooning away, that they had much adoe 
to support his snirit, and were forced to let him blood. 
In a word, the king has lost the best of wives, and her 
subjects the most merciful, the most charitable and the 
best of queens. 

Mary the Second was born April 30, 1662 ; married 
to the Frince of Orange (our present gracious King) on 
March 4, 1678; proclaimed Queen of England, France, 
and Ireland, Feb. 13, 1689; and crowned on April 11th 
following ; on which day she was also proclaim^ Queen 
of Scotland. She died Dec. 28, 1694, in the thirty- 
second year and eighth month of her age, and in tne 
sixth year of her reign. 

Quia talia ikndo, Temperet a laohrymia. 

An Epigram on the Queen. 
Dum Regina subit oonstanti peotore mortem 

Opprimit imodioos te Oiilielme Dolor 

Eamina virg. animos jam oommutasse videntur 

Cor habet bio tenem conjng^ lUa viri. 

• Englished thus :— 

The Queen so greatly dies, the King so grieyes, 

You*d think the Hero's dead, the Woman lives. 

* Thomas Tenison, who had been translated from Lin- 
coln on the 6tb of that month ; bis predecessor Tillotson 
died on the 22nd of the preceding month, November* 
VOL. ly. 



Professor Wilson, the Christopher North, and Edi-« 
tor of the Edinburgh Review, expired at his house in 
Gloucester Place, Sinburgh, shortly after midnight, on 
the morning of Monday, April 3, in hb sixty-ninth 
year. 

The following letter, addressed to the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, in 1815, but not intended for publication, will 
doubtless amuse many readers of Current Notes : — > 
** Edinburgh, September. 

" Mt dear Hogg,— I am in Edinboro", and wish to 
be out of it. Mrs. Wilson and I walked 350 miles in 
the Highlands, between the 5th of July and the 26th of 
Au^st, sqjouming in divers glens from Sabbath unto 
Saboath, fishing, eating, and staring. I purpose ap- 
pearing in Glasgow on Thursday, where I shall stay till 
the Circuit is over. I then go to EUeray, in the cha- 
racter of a Benedictine monk, tUl the beginning of 
November. Now pause and attend. If you will meet 
me at Moffat, on October 6th, I will walk or mail it with 
you to Elleray, and treat you there with fowls and Irish 
whiskey. Immediately on the receipt of this, write a 
letter to me, at Mr. Smith's Bookstore, Hutchison 
Street, Glasgow, saying positively if you will, or will 
not do so. If you dont, / will liek you, and fish up 
Douglas Burn Wore you, next time I come to Ettrick | 

Lake. I saw a letter from you to M the other 

day, by which you seem to be alive and well. You are 
right in not making verses when you can catch trout. 
Francis Jeffrey leaves Edinboro* this day for Holland 
and France. I presume, after destroying the king of 
the Netherlands, he intends to annex that kingdom to 
France, and assume the supreme power of the United 
Countries, under the title of GeottVey the First. You, 
he will make Poet Laureate and Fisnmonger, and me 
admiral of the Musqnito Fleet. 

" If you have occasion soon to write to Murray, pray 
introduce something about "The City of the Plague, 
as I shall probably offer him that poem, in about a fort- 
night or sooner. Of course I do not wish you to say that 
the poem is utterly worthless. I think that a bold 
eulogy from you (if administered immediately), would 
be of service to me ; but if you do write about it, do not 
tell him that I have any intention of offering it to him, 
but you may say, you hear I am going to offier it to a 
London bookseller. 

** We staid seven days at Mr. lyett's, at Kinnaird, and 
were most kindly received. Mr. lyett is a ereat ally 
of yours, and is a fine creature. I killed in the High- 
lands 170 dozen of trouts. One day, 19 dozen and a half, 
another 7 dozen. I, one morning, killed 10 trouts that 
weighed nine poundsr In Loch Awe, in three days, I 
killed 76 pounds weight of fish, all with the fly. The 
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Gael were astonished. I shot two roebucks, and had 
nearly caught a red-deer by the tail — / wm rvithw 
half a mile of it at farthest. The eood folks in the 
Highlands are not dirty. They are dean, decent, hos- 
pitable, ugly people. We domiciliated with many, and 
found no remains of the great plague of fleas, etc., that 
devastated the country from the time of Ossian, to the 
ascension of George the Third. We were at Loch 
Katrine, Loch Lomond, Inverarv, Dalmally, Loch Etive, 
Glen Etive, Dalness, Appin, Ballaheelish, Fort William, 
Mov, Dalwhinny, Loch Eericht (you dog), Loch Tay- 



noch. Glen Lyon, Taymouth, Blair-Athol, Bruar, Perth, 
Eilinborb*. Is not Mrs. Wilson immortalized ? 

" I know of * Cona.* It is very creditable to our ex- 
cellent friend, but will not sell any more than the * Isle 
of Palms,' or ' The White Doe.'* The * Wliite Doe' 
is not in season— venison is not liked in Edinboro'. It 
wants flavour — a good Ettrick wether is preferable. 
Wordsworth has more of the poetical character than 
any living writer, but he is not a roan of first-rate in- 
tellect, his genius oversets him. Southey*s * Roderic ' 
is not a first- rate work ; the remorse of Roderic is that 
of a Christian devotee, rather than that of a dethroned 
monarch. His battles are ill fought. There is no 
processional march of events in the poem— no tendency 
to one great end, like a ri<rer increasing in mi^esty till 
it reaches the sea. Neither is there national character, 
Spanish or Moorish. No sublime imagery ; no profound 
passion. Southey wrote it, and Southey is a man of 
talent — but it is his worst poem. 

" Scott's • Field of Waterloo • I have seen. What a 
poem l—such bald and nerveless language, mean ima- 
gery, common-place sentiments, and clumsy versification! 
It is beneath criticism. Unless the latter part of the 
battle be very fine indeed, this poem will iivjure him. 

" Wordsworth is dished. Southey is in purgatory ; 
Scott is dying ; and Byron is married. Herbert is frozen 
to death in Scandinavia. Moore has lost his manliness. 
Coleridge is always in a foe. Joanna Baillie is writing 
a system of cookery. Montgomery is in a madhouse, 
or ought to be. Campbell is sick of a constipation in 
the bowels. Hogg is herding sheep in Ettrick Forest ; 
and Wilson has taken the plague. wretched writers ! 
Unfortunate bards! What is Bobby Millar's back shop 
to do this winter ! Alas ! alas ! alas ! a wild doc is a 
noble animal ; write an address to one, and it shall be 
inferior to one I have written, for half a barrel of red 
herrings ! The Highlanders are not a poetical people. 
They are too national— too proud of their history. Tney 
imagine that a oolleyshangy between the Macgreeors 
and Campbells is a sublime event ; /ind they overlook 
mountains four thousand feet high. If Ossian did write 
the poems attributed to him, or any poems like them, he 
was a dull dog, and deserved never to taste whiskey as 
long as he lived. A man who lives for ever among mist 
and mountains, knows better than to be always prosing 



• •* The White Doe of Rilstone," a poem, by "Words- 
worth. 



about them. Methinks I feel about objects familiar to 
infancy and manhood, but when we speak of them, it is 
only upon great occasions, and in situations of deep pas- 
sion. Ossian was probably born in a flat country ! 

" Scott has written gCK)d lines in the ' Lord of the 
Isles,* but he has not done justice to the Sound of Mull, 
which is a glorious streight. 

"The Northern Highlandew do not admire • Waver- 
ley,* so I presume the South Highlanders despise 'Guy 
Mannering.' The Westmoreland peasants think Words^ 
worth a fool. In Borrowdale, Southey is not known to 
exist. I met ten men at Hawick who did not think 
Hogg a poet, and the whole city of Glasgow think me a 
madman. So much for the voice of the people being 
the voice of God. I left my snuff-box in your cottage.* 
Take care of it. The Anstruther bard.« have advertised 
their anniversary ; I forget the day. 

" I wish Lieutenant Gray of the Marines had been 
devoured by the lion he once carried on board his ship 
to the Dey of Algiers, or that he was kept a perpetuad 
prisoner by the Moors in Barbary. Did you hear that 
Tennant had been taken before the Session for an offence 
against good morals ? If you did not — neither did I ! 
Indeed it is, on many accounts, exceedingly improbable. 
Yours truly, 

John Wilson.*' 



Hewing Blocks with Razors.— Observing the 
quotation. Current Notes, p. 19, from Swift we must 
look for the phrase, long anterior to the time of the 
Dean. In Livy, Baker's translation, book i. ch. xxxvi., 
it is related, tnat on the occasion of the war with the 
Sabines, Tarquinius Priscus wished to add to the cavalry, 
when Accius Nsevius, a celebrated augur of the time, 
insisted that no alteration or addition could be made 
without the sanction of the birds. Highly displeased at 
this, and in ridicule of the art, the king, as we are told, 
said, "Come, you diviner, discover by your augury 
whether what I am now thinking of can be accomplished.** 
Having tried the matter according to the rules of au- 
gury, the other declared it could be accomplished. 
" Well," said he, " I was thinking whether you could 
cut a whetstone in two with a razor? Take these, then, 
and perform what your birds portend to be practicable." 
On which, as the story goes, he without any difficulty 
cut the whetstone, A statue of Accius Nsevius, with a 
flllet on his head, was raised in the Comitium, or place 
of assembly, on the steps at the lefl side of the senate- 
house, where the transaction happened. The whet- 
stone, it is also said, was flxed in the same place, there 
to remain to posterity as a monument of this miracle. 
Maey p. Mbbbifield. 

Dorset Gardens, Brig^hton, March 27. 



* James Ho{^g, the herder of sheep in Ettrick Forest, to 
whom this letter was addressed, died in this cottage, at 
Altrive, on Saturday, Nov. 21, 1835. How fleeting and 
transi^ry is life. ><->^ t 
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CsicrAiN Curbs for Htbrophobia. 

With reference to Mr. Garland's communication, 
Current Notes, vol. iv. p. 2, tbe referring to *• the prac- 
tice, in oases of hydrophobia, of putting the patient 
between two feather beds and smothering him by way of 
care^^ I was present at a Court of ^ize and Gaol 
Delivery held here many years ago, for the county of 
Down, when three individuals were arraigned on a 
charge of manslaughter ; the facts being that they had 
caused the death of a relative, who at the time was 
labouring under hydrophobia, by means of suffocation 
between two feather beds. The accused parties pleaded 
euilty, consequently the details did not appear publicly 
before the Coiurt. But I well recollect the observations 
of the presiding judge in pronouncing sentence— con- 
demning them to some short durance in the county 
gaol. His lordship said, that he felt assured the parties 
then at the bar were actuated by no bad motives ; but 
their conduct was in direct contravention of the law in 
taking such an extreme, and what must have been to 
them an exceedingly irksome course, particularly when it 
was considered the deceased was their own relative. 
Still the law had been violated, the act was an illegal 
one, and came under the head of manslaughter. They 
had unlawfully t-aken the life of a fellow-creature, al- 
though with a merciful intent, and, no doubt, without 
malice, yet he was bound to tell them, that by that act 
they had made themselves as much amenable to the 
offended law as if they had caused death by a quarrel 
or any other means. 

No doubt there have been many such cases. I have 
heard of one or two, upon authority I have no hesitation 
in believing, but never knew of any sufficiently authen- 
ticated as tne one here noticed ; nor, indeed, any case of 
the kind except itself, being made the sulject of judicial 
inquiry. 

' After all, the truth is, although there have been 
many asserted supposed and marvellous ** cures" for 
this dreadful malady, none have ever been established. 
We have in this part of Ireland a fraternity of " pro- 
fessional gentlemen" called "country doctors/* who 
pretend tone possessed of the faculty of curing hydro- 
phobia, notwitnstanding one of them never saw a Ma~ 
teria Medica in the whole course of his life. One of 
them lately resided in this neighbourhood, and it was 
his wont to boast that " he never failed in curing the 
bite of a mad dog.** This I could well believe, simply 
because I do not think any such case ever came 
within his ** professional experience.** That he may 
have cured tne wounds caused by the bite of dogs 
supposed to have been in a rabid state, but not proved 
as such, is a matter on which any person can feel satis- 
fied, still as to the successfully treating a case of hydro- 
phobia that is quite another thing, and which, up to the 
present time, 1 believe, lias baffled alike science and 
every efibrt of medical skill. 

Recorder Office, Downpatriok. James A. Pilson. 



DispuTATiya Authorities on OHRfsT's Nativity. 

Since I forwarded the article. Current Notes, vol. iv. 
p. 19, I find, in Greaorii Posthnma, edit. 1649, 4to. 
quotations on both sides of the question, ** j£ra Christi 
Nati." Those for thQ uncertainty of the date are the 
following, as noted by that writer :— 

The AlezandriaD, and therefore the Ethiopian and Ar' 
menian churches, deliver that our Saviour was bom on the 
6th of Januarie, tiie same day he was baptized ;— the 
bishop of Middleburgh, setteth down our Saviour bom in 
April;— BemalduB thinketh hee was bora about the beg^- 
ning of October ;— Calviaius about the end of September. 

These di£ferent opinions concerning the time of our 
Saviour*s nativity, are probably owing to this circum- 
stance, that various zodiacs were referred to, on the 
calculation of his birth, and wrong signs fixed upon, for 
the event. 

The Chinese Kiang Leou, the western name of the 
sign Capricorn, when translated literally, is " the per- 
fection or certainty of the promise concerning the coming 
forth of the Himself from the womb of Uie woman.** 
The term, •* Western Zodiacs ** may refer to the Hindoo 
and Egyptian, beginning with Aries ; the Chinese, like 
our own oegins with Aquarius. 

In the Western Zodiacs, Virgo or August's head, is 
under the tail of Leo, or July; and her feet are in 
Libra, or September. Collate also with Genesis xlix. 10, 
and JEzekiel xvi. 25. In the Egyptian Zodiac (the 
Dendera ceiling) a virgin is on the lion's tail ; and im- 
mediately behind the tail is Virgo, or Isis, with the 
spike in her hand, and followed by the Balance. Leo is, 
without doubt, typical of the Messiah. In Cuper's 
Harpocrates, p. 8, it is said, *' Isis, cum se sentiret gra- 
vidam, appendisse sibi phylacterium, sexta die mensis 
Paopi (or September), et peperisse circa solstitium hy- 
bemum.** The bishop's supposition seems to refer to 
** sentiret gravidam ; ** to Taurus, nine signs from C^ 
pricorn. 

Capricorn is in December, and enters January ; and 
in the Dendera ceiling the spiritual man is on the back 
of Capricorn. 

I know not what to conclude respecting October, 
unless it may refer to the first appearing of the star 
Spica Virginis, or Chetra, to the Magi, when she 
assumed her brilliant corona for that purpose. Chetra 
will signify " gathering together for a journey." 

Now, if we refer to the Hindoo Zodiac, Asiatic Be^ 
searches^ vol. ii. p. 303, we find Virgo (Chinese Sse 
Kong, or Ky Kong Virgo; literally, tne house of 
the woman herself) accompanied by such marks as 
show that she should at the stated time bring first the 
Messiah, the Triune God. These marks may have 
been considered by some of the ancients, as pointing out 
the month when the Messiah should be born. These 
various opinions remind me of the walnuts in the dream 
of Valid Hasen, in the New Arabian Niehts. For the 
other side of the question we may quote wegory's own 
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How much better had it been for these men to content 
themselyes with the tradition of the chureh, than by this 
elaborate unfruitful search to entang^le the truth. 

The religion of this 2fith daie, though Scaliger say it, 
' non eet nupera neque noyitia,' 'tis Apostolioal by the Con- 
stitutions of Clement, etc. 

Nor doth Chrysoetoro's Oration, AniiquU, lib. u.; saie 
much less. The Catholioua Armeniorum in Theorinus 
dialog'ue makes this good by ancient monuments brought 
from Jerusalem to Rome, by Titus Yespadan ; or if this 
autboritie could be rendered suspicious, wee cannot elude 
the Persian Ephemeris, nor the astronomical tables of Alcas, 
in both of which our Saviour is set down as bom on the 
25th of December. 



Sonthwiok Tioarage, April ft. 



T. R. Brown. 



SUPPLEMBNT TO ToDD'S JoHNSON*S DiCTIOKART. 

For nearly ten years I had been gradually accumu- 
lating (chiefly from English works of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries) an extensive series of philological 
materials, that appeared to be of a character essentially 
required to the completion of a Dictionary formed on 
the most excellent basis of Johnson, and supplementary 
to the valuable additions of Todd, when the announce- 
ment that an enlarged publication of the edition of the 
latter compelled me, cither to abandon altogether the 
hope of mAing any use of the results of my labours, to 
prmt them separately, or to inmierge them into the 
prej^ations for the new work. The last alternative 
havmg been abandoned, and not being willine that so 
large a collection illustrative of the language snould be 
lost, there only remains the choice of forming a separate 
j>ublication. 

This course merely involves the necessity of the 
slightest possible labour, my series of upwards of eight 
thousand entirely new examples not only being indicated, 
but absolutely ready for the press, the greater portion 
having been cut out of original editions of black letter 
and early books at a considerable expense. It is unne- 
cessary to observe, that printing from such extracts will 
all but preclude the p(»sibility of error, and with the 
smallest care, will enable me to attain an accuracy un- 
approachable by any other method. What the public 
and the practical student require, is not the curious and 
often uncertain research into the history of words, but 
evidence respecting their use, derived from writers who 
are of authority as to that use, at a period when they 
are most usually met with, and plain, sensible definitions 
obtained from such authorities. In this conviction, Dr. 
Johnson, whom I honestly believe to be unequalled as a 
lexicographer, must to a sreat extent have worked; 
and any large additions to nis great work, compiled in 
that spirit, cannot but be acceptable and useful to the 
student. 

This Supplement, nearly ready for the press, will be 
printed in one volume quarto, to range with Todd*s edi- 
tion, and with Richardson*s Dictionary. 

J. 0. Halliwbll. 

Avenue Lodge, Brixton Hill, Surrey. 



M. GniZOT AND THE ElKON BaSILIK^. 

If my memory is not at fault, you have already, in 
former Nos. of the Current Notes, given a place to 
remarks on the claim that Charles I. ^ has to be regarded 
as the author of the ** Eikon Basilike.*' 

The olject of this note is not to discuss the merits or 
demerits of either side of the question — that has been 
done more than once with uncommon ability ; it is only 
to make your readers acquainted with the judgment of 
an authority so competent to pronounce verdict on the 
question at issue, that I am inclined to believe, it will be 
held to be decisive of the point. 

This judgment is pronounced by M. Guizot in a recent 
work, " The History of Oliver Cromwell and the English 
Commonwealth ;** but this b not the only occasion on 
which he has given an opinion against the king's claim. 
In his '* Etudes Biographiques sur la Revolution d'An- 
gleterre," he has a separate treatise on the authenticity 
of the " Eikon Basilike ; ** but it is from the more recent 
work only that I send the followinjg for insertion in the 
next number of your interesting Notes. 

It is to the « Eikon Basilikd" that Charles I. is princi- 
pally indebted for the name of the Royal Martyr. The 
work is not by him ; external testimony and internal evi- 
dence both combine to remove all doubt on the matter. 
Dr. Gauden, Bishop, first of Exeter and afterwards of 
Worcester, under the reign of Charles XI., was its real 
author, but the manuscript had proliably been perused and 
approved, perhaps even corrected, by Charles himself dur- 
ing his residence in the Isle of Wight. In any case it was 
the real expression and true portraiture of his position, 
character, and mind, as they had been formed by misfor- 
tune ; it is remarkable for an elevation of thought which is 
at once natural and strained ; a constant mingling of blind 
royal pride and sincere Christian humility ; heart-impulses 
struggling against habits of obstinate self-consciousness; 
true piety in the midst of misguided conduct ; invincible, 
though somewhat inert devotion to his faith, his honour, 
and his rank ; and as all these sentiments are expressed in 
monotonous language, which, though often emphatic, is 
always grave, tranquil, and even unctuous with serenity 
and sadness ; it is not surprising that such a work should 
have profoundly affected all royalist hearts, and easily per- 
suaded them that it was the King himself who addressed 
them.— Vol. i. p. 81. * 

It may be interesting and satisfactory to know that 
M. Guizot's view coincides with that of our own Hallam, 
whose authority on all the moot points of the history of 
literature no one will be disposed to question. Todd 
also, who has made a careful analysis of the style of the 
Eikon and that of Dr. Gauden, has detected several 
phrases which appear to him to settle 'the authorship 
conclusively upon the Bishop of Worcester. J. W. 



AuT C[ae8]zar aut Nullus, the new motto 
adopted by the righteous Nicholas, Emperor of All the 
Russias, has excited universal admiration; and the 
omission of all allusion to the aes, or brass, by which 
it has been assumed, is indeed a master-stroke of Impe- 
rial policy. ^^ 
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CucKiNO Stool and Scolding Cart, Lbiobstbb. 

From the numerous references to the Cucking Stool 
in the ancient records of this horough, we have abun- 
dant proof that here, as well as in many other towns, 
the ladies were in former times, very frequently subject 
to visitations of ill-toneue, and that their lords and 
masters were sufficiently un^lant to consider no 
remedy so efifectual for preventmg a recurrence of the 
disorder, as the cold-water cure, applied by means of 
the Cucking, or Ducking Stool. 

So early as the reign of King Henry the Third, it is 
shown to have been in use here, although it was not at 
that period restricted to the fair sex, for we learn, .from 
the early regulations for the government of the town, 
contained in ** the Vellum E^k'' of the Corporation, 
that a brewer, breaking the assize of ale, was to be 
amerced for the first, second, and third offence, and for 
the fourth, without redemption, he was to suffer the 
judgment of the cucking stool (tumbrellum). 

The punishment was not always by immersion, the 
.offender being frequently exposed seated upon the 
cucking stool, during a certain period of time. Thus, 
at a Common Hall, held on the Thursday before St. 
Simon and St. Jude'sday, 14^, it was ordered — 

'* That sooldes be punished by the mayor, on a Cuck- 
Stool before their own door, and then oarried to the four 
g^tes of the town.** 

The prevalence of this practice is further «hown by 
the following extract from the Orders and Laws of the 
town of Neath, enacted in 1542. 

*< Item— If any person do soolde or rage, any bp rgo as o 
or hys wyfe, or any other person and hys wyfe, if she be 
found faulty in the same by sixe men, then shee to be 
brought at the first defaulte to the Cooking-stoole, and 
there to sit one houre; at the second defaulte, twoe 
hourea ; and at the tbirde de&ulte, to lett slipp the 
pynn, or ela pay a good fyne to the king." 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
charges for making or repairing the Cuckin? Stool, are 
of constant occurrence in the Ch&mberlaiirs accounts 
of this town. Thus we have — 

''1563-4. Item — for makinge the Cuostoole • x^d. 
Item— to William Tates, for making pynnes 

and bands for the same . • * . yjd. 
1566-7. Item— Paid to Robert Bylbrough, for 
certain wood and bords, for the repairinge 

of the Coookstole zijd. 

Item— Paid to William Tates for^ long iron 

pynns with cotters for the same Cookstole • x^d. 

Item — Paid for nails for the same Cookstole • ^d. 

1578-9. Item — Paid for anewe Cuokstoole xiiija." 

We learn by the account for 1602, that when the 
fair offender was punished by immersion, the Cucking 
Stool was placed on, or by the side of the West Bridge, 
as a payment was made for carrying it there. Charges 
occur at various periods ** for rope to draw the Kuck- 
stoole— for iron worke used abowte ytt — for two staples 
for the Cuckstoole, etc.** 



A new Cuckstool was provided in 1646, and in the 
following year we again have, 

4* Item— Paid for making the Cookestoole • z^s. yjd.'' 

showing that more than one must have been In use at 
the same time. 

In 1744-5, payment was made for bringing out the 
Cuck-Stool, Ol Of. ^. 

The accompanying illustration represents an ancient 

Cucking Stool, that 
has long been pre- 
served at the Tx)wn 
Hall, but it is now 
deposited in the Town 
Museum. Under the 
arms, it will be seen, 
are grooves, con- 
structs! for tfie pur- 
pose of receiving and 
retaining in their 
proper position, the 
cords by which it was 
suspended, and the 
fair culprit secured, 
when, in extreme 
cases immersion was 
:^ the consequence; for 
'0' which occasion, the 
seat was so construct- 
ed, as to be remoffo^ 
hie at pleasure, in order that It should offer no obstruc- 
tion to the passage of the chair through the water. 

The latest notice of the Cuck -Stool, that I have met 
with in the accounts, is the following, so recent as 
1768-9. 

•'Paid Mr. Elliott, for a Cuckstool, by order of Hall 21J' 

But, as I leam from two aged inhabitants of the 
town, the Cuck-stool is known to have been in use at 
a stUl later period. One of them, now upwards of 
eighty yeais of age, distinctly remembers the Cucking- 
stool oeing placed as a mark of disgrace, in front of the 
residence of a notorious scold, who, it appears, had 
twice done penance in her parish church, for slander ; 
whUst, the other, has heard a neighbour relate, she 
had seen a woman ducked for scolding, near the West 
Bridge, about eighty years since. He also states, that 
he had formerly seen another Cucking-stool at the 
Town Hidl, that he describes as a kind of chair without 
legs, fixed at the end of a long pole. This has now 
disappeared. 

Keferences are, 1 find, made to another instrument 
of popular punishment — the Scolding Cart, that has 
not been noticed, I believe, by writers on the sulgect. 
It seems to have differed from the Cucking-stool only, 
in being provided with wheels, and in the culprit being 
seated upon it, and drawn through the town. Thus, 
in the account for 1629, the following charge appears— 
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<' Item — Paid to Fraimcis Pallmer for making' two wheela 
and one barr for the Scoldinp-Cart ijs. 

Wliilst, in that for 1602, the two instruments are 
mentioned in the same entry, a payment, " for 
the charges of the Gucke-stool, the Carte, and the 
Stocks." 

Leicester. William Kbllt. 



CtJCKiNO OE Ducking Stools in Ireland. 

As a proof that in Ireland there was a community of 
manners and customs with their neighbours across the 
channel, in their deeming it necessary to restrain ** the 
noisy nuLsance of woman scolding,** the following ex- 
tract is given from the Corporation records of Gamck- 
fergus : — 

October, 1674, Ordered and agreede by ttie hole Court, 
that all manner of Skolds which shal be openly detected of 
Bkolding or evill wordes in manner of Skolding, and for 
the same shal be condemned before Mr. Maior and his 
brethren, shal be drawne at the steme of a boate in the 
water from the ende of the Peare rounde abought the 
Queene's miyesties Cftstell, in manner of docking; and 
after, when a cage shal be made, the party so condemned 
for a Skold, shal be therein punished at the discretion of 
the Maior. 

It further appears from these records that a cace was 
soon after procured, and delinquents punished m the 
manner noticed ; and that a regular list was kept of all 
scolds, and their names laid before the grand juries. 
The cage, or duckine-stool, stood on the quay ; and in a 
deed panted to John Davys, July 6, 1^1 , occurs the 
following notice in the description of the site :^ 

One small plot of land, or house stead, situated upon the 
Key, on the north-east, adjoining to the Bucking Stifd, on 
said Key, now standing, 

Beoorder Office, Downpatrick. James A. Pilsok. 

Cuckb-Stool at Harleston. Current Notes, p. 
21.* In Fawcett's Records of Manchester, 1851, 8vo. 
p. 50, is an account of the use of the aforesaid stool, so 
late as 1775, with a representation of the machine in 
operation. 

AprU 6. E. C. 

HoT-PoT.— What is the meaning of this phrase? or 
of what was it composed? M. M. 

Brandy and ale mixed. Mrs. Pilldngton, in her Ife^ 
nunrsy vol. iii. p. 159, speaks of a woman who was induced 
** to drink plentifully of Hot-pot, that soon left her stupid 
in the alehouse." 

STBULDBRnaa.—Mrs. Pilkington, in her Memoirs, 
vol. iii. p. 161, says of Dean Swift, '*he lived to be a 
Struldbruffg, helpless as a child, and unable to assist 
himself. An explanation of this word is requested ? 

I>ublin. A. a 



* To the reference in note, to Blomeileld's *' History of 
Norfolk," add vol. ii— Editor. 



Neapolitan Innkeeper's Anmounceeent. 

When last at Naples, I copied 9efhai%m et ad liUram, 
the following amusing advertisement, from the printed 
form suspended in the talle d manger of an hotel at 
Salerno — 

D. 
Restorailire Hotel kepit by Frank Peosperi 
Facing the Military quarter 

1^19" AT POEPEII. 

That hotel open since a few days is renowned for 
the cleanness of the linen, for the exactness of the ser- 
vice, and for the excellence of the true French cookery. 
Being situated at the proximity of that regeneration it 
will be propitious to receive families whatever, which 
will desire to reside alternately into that town and to 
breathe thither the salubrity of the air. That esta- 
blishment will avoid to all travellers, visitors, of that 
sepult city, and to the artists (willing draw the antiqui- 
ties) a great disorder, occasioned by the tardy and ex- 
pensive contour of the iron whay. People will find 
equally thither, a comolete Sortment of stranger wines, 
and of the kingdom hot and cold baths. Stables and 
coach-houses, the whole with very moderate prices. 
Now all the application and endeavours of the hoste, 
will tend always to correspond to the taste and desires 
of their customers, which will require without doubt 
to him into that town, the reputation whome he is 
ambitious. 

England, £nB0PE*8 Glort. 

There is a land amidst the waves. 

Whose sons are fam'd in story, 
Who never were, nor will be slaves ; 

Nor shrmk from death and glory. 
Then strike the harp, and bid it swell, 

With flowing bowls before ye ; 
Here's to the land in which we dwell. 

To England— Europe's glory I 
Bless'd land, beyond all lands afar I 

Encircled in the waters, 
With lion-hearted sons in war. 

And beauty's peerless daughters. 
Qo ye I whose discontented hearts. 

Disdain the joys before ye ; 
Qo seek a home in foreign parts, 

Like EngUind— Europis's glory! 

Whether in sultry climes ye rove, 

A solitary stranger. 
Or seek the foreign fair one's love. 

Fraught with deceit and danger ; 
Where will ye find domestic bliss. 

Such social sweets before ye ; 
A land in aught renown'd like this, 

like England — Europe's glory! 



Waller's recently published "Victorious Calendar,*' 
is an opportune record of England's valorous deeds in 
all ases and climes ; it is indispensable to all readers of 
English history. C C\C\Ci\ 
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The Awakening Mallet. 
In many Colleges, both at Cambridge and Oxford, it 
is a custom for the Bible Clerk to knock at every room 
door with a key to waken the students in a morning 
before he begins to ring the chapel bell. This, as it 
should seem, is a vfestige of an ancient monastic cus- 
tom ; for we are informed by Bingham, that before 
tlie invention of bells, this was the method of convening 
religious assemblies in monasteries. The monks were 
called to the chapel by the knock of a hammer at their 
cells. The instrument was called the night signal, and 
the awakening mallet. Snelman, in his very learned 
glossary, article campana^ has preserved two Monkish 
lines, in which all the ancient omces of bells seem to be 
included — 

J^udo deum verum, plebem voco, cong^^ olerum, 
Defunctoa ploro, pestem fugo, festa decoro. 
* We praise the true God, call the people, convene the 
clergy, utment the dead, dispel pestilence, and grace 
festivals.' 

Church Bell Inscriptions. 

Om some of the bells in St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dub- 
lin, are the following inscriptions — 

First. DVBET ILLiBSA AD PRBCE8 EZCITANS VSaVH 
AD 80NITVM BVPBEMiB TVBJI. 1724. 

Fifth. Hbnbt Paris made me with good sovnd 

To BE FIPT IN EIGHT WHEN ALL RINGB ROVKD 
Sixth. lOHANNES DODSON. lOHANNES PrEENE. An. 
DOM. 1670. 
NON CLAMAN8 BED AMAKS 80NAT IN AVRE DEI. 

Seventh. Fbarb God and Hon ner the King [I Petii. 17] 

For OBEDIENC IB A VERTVOVB TBINO. 

Anno domini 1670. w. p. r. p. i. p. 

The initials after the date, are probably those of a 
family named Pardue, who were bell-founders. 

The Seventh Bell was recast in 1809, by James 
Wells of Aldbowen, Wiltshire, and the inscription re- 
tained. A. S. 



The Pall Inn. — An anonymous writer, in the 
" Western Flying Post,'' a paper published in Yeovil, 
has rendered the following most satisfactory reply to 
my query, in reference to the origin and designation of 
the Pall Inn. See "Current Notes, vol. iv. p. 13. 

Behind the inn there are almshouses, both being 
erected on one and the same property ; at these alms- 
houses was long deposited a pall for funereal purposes, 
and let out for the benefit of the charity. Mr. Peter 
Draper, half a century since, one of the chief drapers 
and undertakers in Yeovil, on all occasions when a 
funeral was placed in his management, referred them to 
these almshouses for the pall, hence, tiie inn being the 
same property with the almshouses, was named *' The 
Pall Inn.*' The pall was so lone retained in use, that, 
completely worn out, it was used up, and suffered the 
fate of its users, having been some years since consigned 
to its last resting-place. 

Doreheeter, April 8. John Garland. 



Dissection of Laurence Sterne. 

The following transcript of a manuscript note, in an 
old hand, at the end of my copy of Sterne's Senti" 
mentnl Journey^ printed forT. Becket, 1768, appears 
curious, and not having seen any account of the circum- 
stances elsewhere, possibly some of your correspondents 
may throw some light as to its probability. Alas, poor 
Yorick ! 



Tottenham. 



B. G. W. 



Sterne died on Friday, March 18, 1768. He was buried 
at Marybone, but afterwards his corpse was taken up by 
persons employed by surgeons for this purpose, and, bein^p 
sent to Cambridge, was known by the Professor of Anatomy, 
aa it lay on the table ready for dissection. The Rev. 
— Green, of Ferring, told me, that being at Cambridge a 
short time after, be saw the skeleton, and had the anec- 
dote, that waa in the public papers, confirmed to him by the 
Professor. 

The facts are not very widely diflferent from the sub- 
stance of the note, but reliance may be placed on the 
following : — 

Sterne died on the first floor of No. 41, New Bond 
Street,**^ at four in the afternoon of the day above stated. 
On Tuesday, the 22nd, he was buried, no one attending 
as a mourner, and in the most private manner, not at 
Mary-le-bourne, but in the graveyard of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, in the Bayswater Road ; and on the 
night of Thursday, the 24th, " on the second day after 
the interment of poor Yorick, he was sacrilegiausly stolen 
from his ^ave.f His body was taken inclosed in a case 
to Cambridge, where a gentleman, who loved him while 
living, and lamented him when dead, was asked by the 
Anatomical Professor to attend a dissection. He went, 
and saw the body of his friend produced, and his senses 
instantly forsook him. This interruption was however 
merely temporary. That heart whose pulsations were 
benignity itself, and the hand never extended but in the 
act of l>enevolenoe, were each laid open to the gaze of 
inhuman curiosity. Each fibre of the heart, it was 
remarked, seemed relaxed and wrung with sorrow. 
^Vhat became of the mangled corpse the writer cannot 
say." 

Those were the particulars stated at the time. The 
Professor^ C. Collignon, B.M. of Trinity, who lectured 



* The Quarterly Bwiew, just issued, has an admirable 
estimate of the qualities of Sterne as a man and a sentimeii. 
talist ; but unluckily, some historical errors, certainly not 
expected from the excellence of the writer, have escaped 
him ; he speaks of Sterne aa the great grandson of Roger, 
Archbishop of York, and states he died in Old Bond Street. 

t Tlia exposed situation of the burial-g^round in the 
Bayswater Road, and the almost constant nightly despoil- 
ments of the graves by the body-snatobers, frequently 
excited painftil notioes in the joumak. One, the St. Jameif% 
ChronielSf of November, 1767, immediate)y presents itself 
in illustration:-— 

'* The burying-gronnd Ia Oxford Boad, belonging to the 
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on the corpse, knew nothing of the identity of Sterne till 
after the dissection — he hiul received it as a nameless 
body, and the intimation that it was the corpse of the 
author of Tristram Shandy was only made known to 
him by his friend after the dissection was effected, hence 
the care in retaining his skeleton. Qu. Is it now at 
Cambridge ? . 

It may be asked, why Steme*s widow or daughter 
did not interfere--|^he circumstances could only be 
known when all was over, and their poverty would have 
prevented any interposition on their part; unhappily, 
too, they had long been estranged, and were absent 
when he died in London. No sooner was he dead than 
his widow, to raises means, sold his books to Todd and 
Sotheran, booksellers at York, and their shop-catalogue, 
printed in 1768, ostentatiously announced in the title, it 
containcMi •' the library of Laurence Sterne, M.A , Pre- 
bendary of York, and author of * Tristram Shandy.' ** 

Sterne, in the autobiography, as printed, notices his 
amusements at Sutton were ** books, painting, Addling, 
and shooting;** for fiddling read fistung, he was no 
musician. 

Thb Qubbn and thb Italian Opera. 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Orleans, in one of her letters 
relates, that during her abode in Paris, Christina, the 
abdicated Queen of Sweden, who was as peculiarly 
eccentric in her nightdress as she was in almost every 
thing else, and instead of some display of eleeancy in 
her nightcap, made use of a most unseemly linen 
wrapper ; having spent a restless day in bed, at length 
ordered a band of Italian musicians from the Opera, to 
attend and approach the curtains of the bed, which 
were closely drawn, and endeavour to amuse her. Their 
attempts were for some time unavailing, until the ex- 
cellence of one of the singers arrested her attention and 
afforded her so much delight, that loudly exclaiming, 
^ Mort Diable ! oomme il chante bien ! ** she on the 
instant suddenly arose, and thrust her strangely attired 
head from between the curtains, to the astoundment of 
the submissive Italians, who, not hitherto accustomed to 
such a mode of royal applause, were struck mute, and, 
unable to recover their surprise and terror of the object 
before them, were wholly silent for several minutes. 

VcRiMDB.— On the reverse of some few of the third 
brass coins of Aurelian, is the legend Vabalathvs 
VcRiiiDB. Will any reader of Current Notes kindly 
explain what this word implies ? E. H. 



parish of St. George's, Hanover Square, having been lately 
robbed of several dead bodies, a watch was pl&oed there, 
attended by a large mastiff dog ; notwithstanding which, on 
Sunday night last, the 26th, some villains found means to 
steal out another dead body, and carried off the dog." 
Under these ciroumstanoes, the oorpse of a peer, or an 
author, was of no consequence to persons who were oom- 
missioned, or knew where to dispose of a subject ; it was 
forwarded to its destination, and no que^ons asked, as to 
what oognomen irhile living the clay-oold-dod had borne. 



Christmas Tree. — The contributor of the excellent 
article on *'The Early Signification of the Christmas 
Tree," Current Notes, p. II, might have added that the 
sigillaria are still manufactured at Rome, and used 
under the name of Affnus Dei, They consist in oval 
cakes of wax of various sizes from* one inch to six or 
seven inches broad, and are uniformly an eighth of an 
inch thick. The figure of a lamb is stamped on one 
side, emblematic of our blessed Lord, and on the other 
side is the image of some saint, most commonly St. 
Mary the Virgin, or St. John Baptist. These wax 
medallions are in great numbers consecrated by the 
Pope alone, every seventh year of his pontificate, with a 
ceremonial of the greatest pomp and intricacy, in which 
there are many ablutions with blessed water, and 
anointings with the holy chrism. 

Liverpool, March 19. T. A. T. C. 



Curious Fact about the Word Carpet. — The 
word "carpet" contains the following fiftt-four 
other words t 



Carp, verb. 

Carp, subst. 

Car 

Care 

Cart 

Cap 

Cape 

Caper 

Cat 

Cate 

Crape 

Crept 

Ace 

Arc 



Are 

Acre 

Act 

Apt 

Art, s 

Art, \ 

At 

Ate 

Race 

Rap 

Rape 

Rate 

React 

Reap 



Pace 


Eat 


Par 


Era 


Pare 


Tap 


Part 


Tape 


ubst. Pate 


Tar 


rerb. Pat 


Tare, verb. 


Pea 


Tare, subst. 


Pear 


Tea 


Peat 


Tear, verb. 


Pera 


Tear, subst. 


Pert 


Trace 


Pet 


Trap 


t Prate 




Ear 






Fbltham. 



Car of Juggernaut n dbstrotbd. — The world- 
known famous Car of Juggernauth of Muhcs, near 
Serampore, so memorable in the idolatrous observances 
of the Hindoos, was totally destroyed by fire on the 
night of Mondav, February 6th last. The ** odekuries," 
or proprietors of Juggernauth, merged in erlef, attribute 
the accident to the fury of the god, but for what cause 
they are not cognizant. 



Elbctrio Telegraph. — A correspondent. Current 
Notes, vol. iv. p. 3, cites an old author to prove the 
electric telegraph not a new idea ; there is also a curious 
foreshadowing of it in Job xxxviii. 35, "Canst thou 
send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee. 
Here we are?" W. W. B. 



The Third Volume of Willis's Current Notes, is now 
published, price Three Shillings, in eloth. boards. 
A few copies of the prior Volumes, remain. 
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" Takes note of what is done — 
By note, to give and to receive.*' — Shakespeare. 



[MAY, 1864. 



Coronation Oath of Kino Edward th« First. 

From an Earlt Manuscript. 

The Oath which Edwiard the First, sonne of kinge 
Henry, tooke when he was anointed kinge of England, by 
the hands of Robert Kelwarby, a prior and Archbishop 
of Canterberry, on St Maznus the Martir's day [Au- 
gust 19] in the church of Westminster, where hee was 
Crowned in the presence of the lords and nobles of all 
England, anno 1274. 

I Edward, sonne and hcire to king-e Henry, profease, 
protest and prommise before God and his ang-ells, from this 
time forward to keepe withoutt respect, the law, justice and 
pease, vnto the holy church of Qod, and the people subject 
ynto me, so farre forth as wee can deuise by the counsell of 
our leige and loyall ministers ; also to exhibitt condigpne and 
oanonicall honour vnto the Bisbopps of God's church, to 
preserue inuiolably whatsoeuer hath beene bestowed by 
Emperors and Kings vppon the church comitted vnto Them, 
and to yeelde due honoor vnto abbotts, and the Lord's 
vessells accordinge to the aduise of our lieges, etc. So helpe 
mee G^od, and the holy GospeUs of the Lord. 

With the exception of substituting 'the' for *y*/ the 
orthography has otherwise been retained. 

King Henry the Third died on the feast of St. Edmund 
the Confessor, Wednesday, Nov. 16, 1272 ; so that King 
Edward the First, who was then abroad, was not crowned 
till nearly two years subsequently. The Close Rolls of 
the second year of his reign attest the fact of his return 
to England, — " Memorandum quod Edwardus Rex 
Anglifle applicuit apud Dover* die Jovis proxima post 
fcstum Sancti Petri ad vincula [August 2nd] 1274, et 
die Dominica post festum Assumptionis beatae Marice 
proximo sequente [August 19th] solempniter coronat' 
fuit in ecclesia beati Petri Westm* anno Domini supra- 
dicto, et anno regni ^usdem Regis Edwardi secundo." — 
JRot. Clans. 2 mw. L, m. 5. The arrival of Edward in 
England is erroneously stated by Matthew of Westmin- 
ster, p. '407, to have been on the 25th of July ; but by 
Wikcs, p. 101, and in the Annals of Waverley, p. 229, 
the true date is correctly recorded. 



Vanb. — It is an extraordinary fact that the attainder 
of the celebrated Sir Henry Vane, convicted of high 
treason, in ** keeping King Charles the Second, out of 
possession of the Government, and levying war against 
his Msyesty,** on June 6, 1662, and executed on Tower 
Hill, on the 14th foUowine, has never been reversed, 
though his son was created a Baron, his great-grand- 
son, a Viscount and Earl ; and hb great-great-great- 
grandson a Marquess. 

YOL. IT. 



Gauden 9. King Charlbs thb First. 

Without wishing to derogate from the merited 
literary celebrity of Mons. Guizot, or to question his 
critical acumen, I must still refuse him the honour of 
having pronounced the final verdict in the cause 
Gauden v. King Charles the First. All that the emi- 
nent French writer has done is to confirm an opinion 
that competent judges had long since arrived at, and 
upon which all well-read men are now pretty well 
agreed — that Gauden was the author of the Eikon. 

In 1821, Sir James Mackintosh declared the famous 
controversy of the Icon Basilike to be at length de- 
cided ; and Archdeacon Todd, in his ' Life of Bryan 
Walton,' by producing Gauden's correspondence with 
the Earl of Bristol, has placed for ever beyond a doubt 
the fact of the Bishop of Exeter having been the author 
of the " Kingly Portraiture." 

Even before the publication of the private letters of 
Gauden, the majority of historical inquirers had pro- 
nounced the Eikon to be spurious ; the only writers of 
great acuteness who maintained the contrary opinion, 
such as Hume and Warburton, did so in a tone that 
neither showed a desire others should believe, or that 
they had a firm conviction in their own minds. 

Milton, so early as 1650, in his * Iconoclastes,* ques- 
tioned its genuineness. Godwin and Lilly were alike 
convinced, of its spuriousness. Gauden, at the Restora- 
tion, in 1660, laid claim to the authorship, and in letters 
to Lord Chaccellor Clarendon, asked for promotion in 
the Church, on the ground of the great service he had 
done to the memory of the late king. So far from this 
claim having been disputed, it was acknowledged by his 
preferment from the vicarage of Barking to the 
Bishopric of Exeter. Nor does the proof depend upon 
the fact alone; it is confirmed by a series of letters 
addressed to Clarendon and the Duke of York, and by 
a Memorial to King Charles the Second, in which 
Gauden, on the score of the eminent services he had 
rendered, again asks to be nominated to the see of Wor- 
cester, the infirmities of Duppa promising a speedy 
vacancy in that great bishopric. A letter from Sir 
Edward Nicholas, Secretary of State, is still extant, in 
which, besides expressing his belief that Gauden was 
the author of Eikon, he allows no doubt to remain on 
the mind of any one, that King Charles the Second 
was of the same opinion. Clarendon, in a letter to 
Gauden, dated March 16, 1661, fully admits his know- 
ledge of the secret; and Bishop Burnet says he was 
surprised to hear from the Dulce of York, that " the 
book was not of his fathor*s writing — he said Dr. 
Gauden wrote it." /'^ i 

yPigitized by VjOO^LC 
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I am wel^ aware there are assertors who state that 
the Icon was taken in the king's cabinet at Naseby, 
but their evidence is at best second hand ; two of the 
most known among them are, the Earl of Manchester 
and William Prynne. I have not spoken of Mrs. 
Gauden's narrative, in which she supports, at ereat 
length and with much tmth, the claims of her husband 
to tlie authorship of the work ; neither have I alluded 
to the discrepancies and improbable statements of Wag- 
stafTc, all of which, strange to say, have been incorpo- 
rated with Dr. Wordsworth's ingenious defence of the 
king's claim. Both are fully treated on by Lady 
Theresa Lewis, in ber ** Lives from the Clarendon 
Gallery,'' and by Sir James Mackintosh in his Critical 
Examination of Dr. Wordsworth's ** Who wrote Icon 
Basilike?*' The curious in this matter may consult 
with profit a note of Laing's on this subject, in his 
History of Scotland ; Todd's Life of Bryan Walton ; 
Mr. B. 11. Bright's Analysis of Prayers by Gauden ; and 
a pamphlet by Gauden's curate, Walker, on the part he 
sustained in the work. Jamss Landells. 



Nicholas Mann. — Over the entrance to the chapel 
at the Charter House is the following inscription, refer- 
ring to the Master, of whom, in Current Notes, vol. iii. 
p. d7, there are some interesting particulars, but whose 
memory is not in the highest estimation. 

Attende paulum quisquis cs Subtus jacet 
NicoLAUS Mann* 
Olim Magister, nunc remistiu pulvere, 
Quis ille, vel quid egerit bene aiit secua 
In vita, omitte qusritaret scit Deus. 
Monere maluit hoc quod ad te pertinet: 
Bene universis tu fac et fieri velis, 
Semper benigni Patris omnium memor. 
Bio si paratus huo intres, preoibus tuis 
Coelum patebit, ipse quum stabus reus 
Die Buprema, sub tremondo Jodioe 
ftatioue vitss reddita laudaberis. 



Biblical Variations. — In the Bishops* Bible, com- 
monly called Parker's Bible, 1573, folio; now an unau- 
thorised translation. Proverbs k. 9S, is thus given, «* A 
fool doeth wickedly^ and maketh but* sport of it." This, 
in several Mitions of tha mithonzBd version, is variously 
rendered. 

In the edition printed by Thomas Newcome, 1699, 
it is thus, " It is as « sport to a fo<^ to do miscliief." 
The Cambridge stereotyped dateless edition is the same. 

Mark and Charles Kerr's royal quarto, «nd the folio 
editions of 1793; Blair and Bruoe's editions of 1813 
and 1821; and Eyre and Strachan's, 1816, read, "It 
is sport to a fool, to do mischief.'* 

Charles Bill's editions, 1698; Mark and Charles 
Kerr's, 1795 ; the duodecimo of 1799, wjth Cannes' 
Notes; and the Blair and Bruce's, of 1816, read, " It 
is Q, sport." 

Other instances may possibly be observed by your 
correspondents. P» T. 



Michel Ano^lo. Current Notes, vol. iii. p. 78. — 
B. asks, In what collection or gallery is deposited the 
design or sketch by this master, called "L*Anima 
Damnata ? *' 

The drawing, formerly in Sir Joshua Iteynolds*s col- 
lection, though not mentioned by Duppa, appears to have 
been a design or study for the cartoon of the Last Judg- 
ment, or for one of the compositions intended for the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome, if the original intention of 
decorating the side walls, by paintings from the designs 
of Michel Angelo had been carried into effect. It was 
engraved, in 1816, by William Sharp, and entitled 
"Evil;*' with the quotation from Psalm xxxvii. 13, 
" He seeth that his day is coming.** 

Most of Sharp's drawings and prints he bequeathed 
to his housekeeper, Mrs. Akenhead, upon whose death, 
at Twickenham, they fell to her sister, from whom 
Shirley, the printseller in Goswell-street, purchased 
the whole privately. Among them was the Michel 
Angelo drawing, that, with several proofs of Sharp's 

f)rint and other engravings, were sold oy Shirley to the 
ate Martin Colnaghi, for fifty guineas. From him, 
the drawing that obtained the approbation of Duroveray 
and other competent judges as an unquestionable pro- 
duction of Micnel Angelo, passed into the collection of 
William Conyngham, £sq., of Kemp Town, Brighton ; 
where it is believed to be still remaining. 

The admirers of Michel Angelo, and collectors of 
Sharp's engravings, will probably be pleased to know, 
that desirable original impressions can be obtained of 
Mr. Halsted, 108, New Bond Street. 



Awakening Mallet. Current Notes, vol. iv. p. 31. 
—Surely the assertion from Bingham, that this was 
the practice before the invention of bells, must be in- 
correct ? Bells of gold are noticed in Exodus xxviii. 
33, 34. In ZecharSik xiv. 20 mention is made of ** the 
bells of the horses ; *' and bells were used for sacred and 
profane purposes in ancient Greece and Rome, though 
they do not appear to have been used by the Christians 
before the time of Paulinas, about A.]>. 400. J. db B. 



Struldbruos. Current Notes, p. 30.— See the Tenth 
Chapter of Gulliver*s Voyage to Laputa, for Dean Swift*s 
particular description of that class of immortals. 

Stkrnb. Current Notes, p. 32.-— I am sorry that I 
can give you no information respecting the skeleton of 
Laurence Sterne, said to be preserved in our Anatomical 
Museum. There is no record of any such object 

Cm\in6%e, April 22. Wm. Clarx, M.D. 



Lions in thb Tower.— The following may interest 
some readers of Current Notes. J. 0. H. 

Likewise in that Tower [of London] although in separate 
small honnes, made of wood, are kept six lions and lionesaee, 
two of which are each upwards of a hundred years old.— 
Frederick, IHikeqf Wirtemberg, TraveU in England, 1593. 
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Shakbspeari and Ben Jonson. — Ben Jonson*s 
comedies, founded upon system, or what the aee termed 
humours, bj which was implied factitious and affected 
characters, superinduced on that which was common to 
the rest of their race, in ^ite of acute satire, deep scho- 
larship) and strong sense, do not now afford general 
fdeasure, but are confined to the closet of the antiquary, 
whose studies have assured him the personages depicted 
by the dramatist were once, though they are now so 
no longer, portraits of existing nature, while Shakespeare 
drew ms cnaracters for all ages, and will live for ever. 



Shakbspbabs's Plays are being translated into the 
Magyar dialect, by the Hungarian poet Vorosmarty. 
King Lear already appears in that version, to be fol- 
lowed by Borneo and Juliet^ and King Richard the 
Third. 



**S£MSL iNSANiyiMUS OMNSs.'''In what author are 
these words to be found ? M. H. 

The line occurs in an edogae of Mantuanus, an Kalian 
poet, entitMy <' de Honesto Amore ; ** and when complete 
is,— 

^ Id commune malum, semel inaanivimus omnesy** 
Quern Deus vult peidere prius dementat. 

'This b a literal version of a Greek iambic, in one of 
the fragments of Euripides. The puritjr of the verb 
*'demento** has been questioned, but it is used by 
Apuleius, 



Isabella Colour. — In an old inventory of some 
ladies dresses of the seventeenth century* occurs ' satin 
of IsabeUa collour.* What does this imply ? M. H. 

The Infanta Isabella, daughter of Philip the Second of 
Spain, was married to the Archduke Albert, to whom passed 
with her the sovereignty of the Low Countries, as a dowry. 
In 1601, Ostend, then held by the Protestants, or heretics, 
as they were termed, was besieged by the Archduke, when 
his consort Isabella, who aooompanied him in this expedi- 
tion, believing in tiie immediate power of the force em- 
ployed, made a vow, that till the place was taken, she 
would not change her clothing. Contrary, however, to all 
calcalatioD, the defence was maintained for three years, 
and Ostend was then with difficulty reduced ; during this 
time her highness's linen had acquired a hue, which from 
the sanctity of the vow, and the superstition of Roman 
Catholics, obtained admiration, and was adopted as a fkahion 
at court, under the name of < Isabella colour ;' a yellow or 
soiled buff, better imagined than described. 



MONUKBNTAL SlAB, AT BiKDON AbBBT, DoXSITSHIRE. 

BiKDON Abbet, situated about half a mile from 
Wool, a village twelve miles from Dorchester, and five 
from Warehiun, although comparatively a spot but little 
known, is most interesting to the antiquary. The 
abbey, founded in 1172, by Robert de Newburgh, was 
of the Qsterdan order. On the suppression of religious 
houses, it was granted, in 1540-41, 32 Hen. VIIL, to 



Thomas Percy, subsequently created Baron Poynings, 
and passed to his heirs. James Howard, Earl of Suf- 
folk, in 1641 sold it, with all the manorial rights, to 
Humphrey Weld, Esq., from whom the property has 
descended to Joseph Weld, Esq., of Lul worth Castle, 
the brother of the late Cardinal Weld. 

The abbey dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary has long been 
in ruins ; even in 1733, when 
the brothers Buck drew and 
engraved the view of the re- 
mains of the abbey church ; 
they consisted of no more 
than five large semicircular 
arches, supported by six mas- 
sive round pillars and four 
windows. AH that is now 
seen are the walls, varying 
from two or three feet to ten 
feet in heieht, covered with 
ivy and wild plants of many 
kinds ; the plan of the con- 
ventual buildings may, not- 
withstanding, be now accu-« 
lately traced. 

Leland notices that many 
families of distinction, iiiter 
alia the Newburghs, and 
the Poyntses of Sutton, had 
here their sepulture; and 
many tombs yet remain, dese- 
crated and exposed to the 
atmosphere; the arms, de- 
vices, and inscriptions, for the 
most part illegible. Among 
these is one with a flat stone 
on the ground, the cross raised 
in relief as here represented ; 
but no inscription or clue to 
lead to the discovery of whom in memory it was placed 
there. 

I do not know the meaning of this, and thinking it 
might induce some useful information on the subject, as 
well as interesting to your readers, forward it to *' Cur- 
rent Notes ** for publication, 

John Oabland, 
Dorchester, May 1« Memb. Werner. Club, etc. 

On referring to the very interesting volume by the Rev. 
Edward L. Cutts, on the Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses of the 
Middle Ages, printed in 1849, p. 17, it is there stated, << No 
raised slabs remain of so great antiquity as some of the 
incised cross slabs," and among the illustrations, pi. xliv., 
a stone bearing a cross, the top part being of a similar 
design with the above, but the annulets or rings, not cut 
through, is represented as being extant at Dorchester in 
Oxfordshire, and attributed to ^e thirteenth century ; yet 
the Bindon slab may be possibly a century more recent, as 
a monumental stone, with a similarly leafed shaft, now re- 
maining at Bilborough, Notts., see pi. iviii., is there placed 
to the fourteenth century, /^ T ^^ 
Digitized by VjUO)^ LC 
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Assassination of Kotzebue. 

Mat 19, 1820, will be long memorable in German 
history. Augustus Kotzebue, after the war of 1813, 
was accused, as a hireling partisan, of devoting his 
literary abilities to the subversion of the liberties of 
Germany in favour of Russia ; and, like most persons per- 
verted to wrong, he, notwithstanding frequent warnings, 
persisted ; and accordingly, havirg become obnoxious to 
many of the secret associations then prevalent, was in most 
of them denounced. In one, that had the appellation of 
the Tngensbund, or Coalition of Virtue, his death, in 
1817, was determined, yet some time elapsed before the 
casting of lots was efTected, as to whose hand the perpe- 
tration of the deed should be committed. The chance 
fell to Charles Frederick Sand, a young man then about 
twenty-four years of age, of an ardent temperament, 
and anxious to avenge his country of one whose prin- 
ciples had excited so much hatred. 

Sand set out from Jena on March 9, 1819, and on 
the 23rd arrived at Mannheim, where at an inn he 
conversed with a country curate, till about five o'clock, 
at which hour, having resolved to perform his mission, 
he parted from the divme, and presented himself at 
Kotzebue's door. He was admitted bv a servant, who 
conducted him to an apartment, with the assurance his 
master would shortly make his appearance. Kotzebue, 
on entering the room, was by Sand stabbed repeatedly, 
and he fella corpse. A crowd was almost immediately 
collected, and Sand quietly passed into the street, 
kneeled down, and in an energetic tone, exclaimed — 
*• It is I who am the murderer ! May all traitors thus 
perish !" Then, with uplifted eyes, with much fervency, 
continued—" I thank thee, Uod ! for thy assistance 
in this work !" 

Having thus avowed himself the murderer of Kotzebue, 
he bajed bis breast, and with the same weapon, inflicted 
a severe stab. In his hand was a paper, containing 
these words: "SenteQce of death a^inst Kotzebue, 
executed 23rd of March, 1819 ;" and m his bosom was 
secreted a riband, with an inscription purporting that 
Kotzebue had been condemned to death two years 
before. Sand survived, but, as usual, his trial was 
delayed more than twelve months, when, at length, sen- 
tence of death was passed on him, and his execution 
fixed at eight o'clock in the morning of May 19, 182Cf. 
The authorities seem to have been apprised that a 
rescue would be attempted, and that many of his 
friends would then arrive at Mannheim. At six o'clock, 
when all was mournfully silent. Sand was led forth to 
execution. He seemed calm and collected, his coun- 
tenance void of fear ; he appeared composed in mind, 
and wholly resigned to his fate. He held a rose, that 
be frequently raised, and seemingly enjoyed its refresh- 
ing ^agrance. The execution was hastened, and at the 
moment tlie executioner held forth the severed head of 
Sand, his friends poured in from Heidelberg, and rush- 
ing to the scaffold, it was soon in their possession. 
Exasperated at his death, and eager to secure some 



relic of the martyr, they tore off his clothes in fragments, ' 
cut the hair from his head, dipped their kerchiefs in his 
blood, and evinced every possiole demonstration of their 
regret and sorrow at his fate. To this day, these relics 
are preserved with religious veneration, and the name of 
Sand, the avenger of his country's wrongs, in the 
person of the Russian traitor Kotzebue, but slumbers, to 
awaken throughout Germany a direful vengeance on their 
oppressors. 



Does the Ant Provide fob Winter? 

MoDEftN naturalists assert that ants do not in summer 
store up com for their winter food. In Insect Archi- 
tectttre, published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, it is said — 

Gould disproved most satisfaotorily the ancient fable of 
ants storing up com for winter provision, no species of ants 
ever eating grain, or feeding in winter upon any thing. . 

The very reverse of this is expressly stated by the 
Hebrew naturalbt— 

Go to the ant, thou slug^g^ard ; oonsider her ways, and be 
wise : which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth 
her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in the 
harvest. — Proverbs vi. 6, 7, 8. 

Again— • 

The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare tlieir 
meat in the summer. — Proverbs xxx. 25. 

The reading of the Vulgate is similar in meaning to 
the authorised version, in both of these passaces. With 
such very strong authority in favour of "the ancient 
fable/* it does not seem wise to relinquish it, unless 
some other consistent meaning can be put upon the 
Scripture texts. 

Query, Does the word rendered ant in the English, 
and formica in the Vulgate, really mean the insect 
now known by that name ? 

It is w^orth noticing that Saint Chrysostom, in his 
Eighth Homily, on Philippians, speaks of the ant as a 
good provider ; and that such, during the middle ages, 
was the constant belief. 

Edward Peacock. 

Bottesford Moors, Eirton in Lindsay. 



Your correspondent should have imitated the ant, the 
least possible industry would have convinced him that 
Solomon never alluded to winter provisions, but to the 
activity of that insect during summer. So that " the 
wisest of men " said nothing on the subject that could 
be ** disproved by modern naturalists." 

The passages in Proverbs simply say, " The ant pro- 
videth ner own meat in the summer, gathereth her onm 
food in the harvest,'' vi. 8. " The ants are a people not 
strong, yet they prepare their own meat in the sum- 
mer," xxx. 25, while the sluggard sleeps away his time, 
and expects others to toil anolabour for him. 

Wybunbury, Nantwich. Al. Margououth. 
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Vabalathus Ucrikdr Explained. 

A FEW months since, a friend sent me for interpreta- 
tion from the Continent an impression from a Ganaan- 
itish seal that had been submitted to numerous learned 
persons, without the desired attainment. This semi- 
Plioenician signet with some little difficulty I made out ; 
the elucidation was acknowledged to be correct, and the 
answer made by one of these savans was, '* Ah ! je le 
vois : mais-j'ai de quoi le puzzler ; " so the Vabalathus 
legend has also, I believe, made its grand tour on the 
Continent, without the desired effect, and I shall attempt, 
to give that a solution. 

The coin I have seen, and what I recollect is — on the 
obverse is the head of Aurelian, with a radiated crown, 
and on the reverse, the laureated head of Vabalathus 
VcRiMDR. Vabalathus is supposed to have been the 
son of Zenobia by her first husband, an Arab Prince ; 
she had also two sons by Odenathus, her second husband, 
upon whose assassination, in 266 or 267, Zenobia, then 
Queen of Tadraor or Palmyra, conferred the imperial 
dignity upon her sons by both husbands. Naturally, 
therefore, we are to look for a solution of the difficulty 
hitherto attached to the legend or title of Vabalathus 
VcRiMDR, in the Arabic language, that of Zenobia's 
first husband. 

Descriptive names were in early times, in the East, 
given to persons of mature age, as their dispositions or 
habits in life became fully developed ; Vabalathus may, 
therefore, have been the name given to Zenobia's son, 
on account of a determined ardour for hunting, and 
Ucrimdr, his title, derived from his birth and authority 
in the State. Vabalathus appears to be a name com- 
pounded of the Arabic (Jj^, vahal^ pursuing with 

vehemence, hunting close; and iM«y, tu.% nature 
or disposition ; the name Vabalathus is therefore equi- 
valent to " a mighty hunter." 

Ucrimdr seems to be the title of Vabalathus, com- 
pounded of the Arabic 3y ukr, to be reverenced 
and honoured by reason of his authority, see Willmet's 
Arabic Dictionary; and }ijX^ madrah^ a prince; 
Ucrimdr will therefore, by contraction, signify, the pow- 
erful prince, and conjointly, the name and title will read 
— " Mighty Hunter and Potent Prince ! " 

From Vopiscus's account of Aurelian *s triumph, we 
read " Germani, religatis manibus captivi prsecessenint, 
inter hos etiam Palmyreni, qui superfuerant Principes 
civitatis." We know that Vabalathus was one of these 
princes. 

I have applied the name and title to the test of other 
languages, but cannot obtain from them legitimate 
etymons. 

Southwick Vicaragrc, May 1. T. R. Brown. 

East and West Position or Churches. — Can a 
reason be assigned for the departure, by the Roman 
Catholics of the present age, from the practice when our 
cathedrals were erected, of building churches east and 
west, and placing the altars at the east end ? J. de B. 



The Brank, or Scold's Bridle. 

The brank is noticed as a Scottish instrument of Ec- 
clesiastical punishment, chiefly employed for the coercion 
of female scolds, and those acyudged of slander and defa- 
mation.* It may be described as an iron skeleton 
helmet, having a gag of the same metal, that by being 
protruded into the mouth of an inveterate brawler, effec- 
tually branked that unruly member, the tongue. As an 
instrument of considerable antiquity, at a period when 
the gag, the rack, and the axe were the ratio ultima 
RonuB^ it has doubtless been employed, not unfrequently, 
for purposes of great cruelty, though in most examples, 
the gag was not purposely designed to wound the mouth, 
but simply to restrain or press down the tongue. 

Several of these instruments are yet extant, though 
their use is now, thanks to more considerate civilization, 
become obso- ^ 

lete. TheBi- ^^es^^P^i 

shop's brank, 
here shown, 
remaining in 
St. Mary's 
Church, at St. 
Andrew's, is 
traditionally 
said to have 
been placed 
on the head of 
Patrick Ha- 
milton, and 
others of the 
early Scottish 
Martyrs, who 

perished at the stake in that city during the religious 
persecutions of James the Fifth's reign. That the gag 
here represented may possibly have supplied ia the hands 
of both Archbishop and Cardinal Beaton a ready means 
of restraining less confirmed recusants, and thereby as- 
sisted to suppress the advancement of the new heresy, 
there can be but little doubt ; but that it was applied to 
Hamilton, in his case more particularly, no particle of 
historical evidence can be adduced in support of the tra- 
dition, and it seems therefore to have been an assertion 
hazarded at a later age. The real origin of its designa- 
tion as ** The Bishop's brank," is apparently and with 
more truth derived from the use that Archbishop Sharp, 
in more recent times, made of it, to silence the scandal 
an incautious and obstinate dame promulgated against 
him openly before his congregation. 

In the fifth volume of the ^kbotsford edition of the 
Waverley Novels, 1844, p. 2?R the Bishop's brank is 
engraved as an illustration of " The Monastery." It is 
there stated to have been *' formerly kept at St. Mary's 
Church, St. Andrews," but the brank was then at Ab- 

« Wilson's Arobseology of Scotland. 1851 » 8vo., p. 692. 
Jamieson in hit Scottish Dictionary explains: '*To brank; 
to bridle, or reBtrain." Thus the term brank is also used in 
Scotland to designate a mde substitute for a liorse's bridle 
and bit, formed most frequently of a halter and stlck.:^ l^ 
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botsford. Since that time, the braDk has reverted to 
its original depository, and placed in the care of the 
Sexton, where it is regarded with such general interest 
that its preservation is certain.* 

The Burgh records of Glaseow, under April 1574s 
notice that Marione Smjt and Margaret Huntare, hav- 
ing quarrelled they appear, and produce two cautioners 
or sureties, '* fsX fai sal abstene fra stryking of utheris 
in tyme cuming, under pe pane of x lib., and gif )>e flyte 
to be brankit," or undergo the punishment' of the brank. 

From the fact of the brank here represented having 




been found in 1848, secreted behind the oak-panelled 
wainscot, in one of the rooms of the old mansion of the 
Earls of Moray, in the Canongate, at Edinburgh, there 
is reason to suppose the use (? the brank was at times 
adopted in some of the old baroniAl houses. 

Some few years since, was retained in the old steeple 
at ForfEur, **The Witch's brank," or bridle, as it was 




termed. The date 1661, punched on the drcle, with 
letters that seemed to denote Angus S.t A spur-rowel 



• Wilaon^s Arohedogy of Scotland, 1851, p. 693. 

t BalyeU's Darker Sopentitions of Scotland, p. 686. The 
Witch's brank is described in the old Statistical Account of 
the parish of Forfiur, as the bridle used in oonduoting to ex- 
ecution the wretched victims of such gross superstitioo. 
The field, it is added, where those human a«ii<riflf^ 



here takes the place of the gag, the upper point pierced 
the roof of the mouth, while the lower one lx>red through 
the tongue. The evident intention in appljdng an im- 
plement so Satanic in its form and construction, to those 
who were condemned to be burned at the stake as guiltv 
of Witchcraft and Sorcery, or dealing with the devil, 
was not so much the inevitable torment that its use ne- 
cessarily involved, but the purposed prevention of the 
pronouncing the potent formula, the uneartlily powers 
their victims were supposed to possess; by which means 
it was implicitly believed they could at will transform 
themselves to other shapes, or transport their bodies to 
where they pleased, and thus effectually evade their tor- 
mentors. A mere glance at the representation of this 
frightful instrument of torture induces a melancholy 
reflection on the barbarism that prevailed at a period so 
very recent ; that educated men could credit such follies 
and inconsistencies, or that even among the illiterate 
and rude, there could be found persons willing to apply 
to a woman an aeent of restraint so diabolically cruel, 
the pictured semblance alone being calculated to create 
feelings of no common horror and indignation. 

Mr. Wilson, in reference to the earlier Scottish 
branks, observes : 

It would not be diflioult to add to these common instru- 
menti of punishment and of torture, others equally oharao- 
teristio of the spirit of the age, though not brought into 
general use. The Registers of various Kirk-SessiouB re- 
centiy printed by the Abbotsfbrd Club, the Spottiiwode 
Society, and others of the Scottish Literary Book Clubs, dis- 
close much curious evidence of the petty tyranny and 
cruelty too firequently exercised by those courts in tibe en- 
forcement of ecclesiastical discipline, most frequently by 
means little calculated to promote reformation, or good 
morals. In these, however, as in the traces of earlier man- 
ners, which we have sought to recover, the historian finds a 
key to the character of the age to which they belong, and 
indications of iti degpree of advancement in civilization, such 
as no contemporary historian could furnish, since it supjdies 
elementi for comparing and for contrastiiig the present with 
the pest, no less available than the rude pottery and the im- 
plements of flint or bone, which reveal to us, the simple arts 
of aborigrinal races. The great difference in point of value 
between the two classes of relics is, that these more recent 
indioes of obsolete customs supply to us only an additional 
element wherewith to test, and to verify by tiie histniments 
themselves, the invaluable records which the printing press 
supplies, while the latter are the sole chronicles we possess 
of ages more intimately associated with our human sympa- 
thies than all the geological periods of the preadamite 
earth.* 

The earliest use of the brank in England, that is 
known to the writer, is not antecedent to the reign of 
King Charles the First Brayley notices a Gossip's 



took effect, is pointed out to strangers, as a place of sur- 
passing interest. Where this brank is now, ia not stated ; 
the late Mr. Alexander Deuohar, a well-known collector, in 
Edinburgh, carried off some years since fh>m Forfar, ** thb 
Witch's bridle," to add to Ins antiquarian treasures. 
* Arohsology of Sootiand, 1861, 8to., p. 694. 
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Bridlb as being preserved in the vestry of Walton 
Church ; it haA^ according to a previous account, the 
source of which is now forgotten, been ** presented to the 
parish, more than two hundred years since, by a person 
of some consequence at that period, whose name was 
Chester, with the date 1633, and the following inscrip- 
tion: — 

Chester presents Walton with a bridle 

To curb women's tongues that talk too idle.* 

Ito presentation arose from the circumstance of the in- 
dividual whose name it bears losing a valuable estate 
through the instrumentality of a gossiping lying woman. 
When this note was taken does not appear \ the gossip*s 
bridle has since " become so corrodei, the inscription 
cannot now be read, only some few indications of letters 
remaining." 
The skeleton helmet, here shown, " is made of thin 




iron, and so contrived as to pass over and about the head, 
when the whole clasps together, and is fastened at the 
back of the neck, by a small padlock. The bridle bit, as 
it is called, is a flat piece of iron, about two inches 
broad, passes into the mouth, and keeps down the tongue 
by its pressure : an aperture in front admits the nose to 
pass through. The woodcut exhibits the bridle opened 




before being placed on the head of the delinquent. 

Ralph Gardiner, of Chirton, in his England's Grievance 
discovered in the Coal Trade and the Tyrannical Oppres- 
sion of the Corporation Magistrates of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1655, 4to., chap.lv., notices the prevalence of the 
use of the brank in that town. 

John Willis, of Ipswich, upon his oath, said that he, 
this deponent, was in Newcastle, and he there saw one Ann 



• Topographk»l History of Surrey, vol. ii. p. 331. 



Biddlestone drawn through the streets by an officer of the 
same Corporation holding a rope in his hand, the other end 
fastened to an engine called * the branks,* which is like a 
crown, it being of iron, which was musled over the head and 
face, with a great ga;p or tongue of iron, which forced into 
her mouth, forced the blood out ; and that is the punishment 
the magistrates do inflict upon chiding and sooulding wo- 
men, and that he hath often seen the like done to others."* 

Gardiner further mentions, '* Scoulds are to be duck*d 
over head and ears into the water in a ducking stool ;" 
he adds: 

These are practices as are not granted by their Charter 
law, and are repugnant to the Imown laws of England. 
These punishments, as he was informed, were but gentle 
admonitions, to what they knew was acted by other magis* 
trates of Newcastle. 

In Current Notes, vol. i. p. 45, is inserted the repre- 
sentation of a brank or scolas bridle, yet extant among 
some old armour in the Guildhall, Worcester, said to 
have been formerly in use in that city, and probably of 
the date of Henry the Seventh's reign. It is, however, 
extremely doubtful if the civic records can render any 
notices of its use as a punishment at so early a period. 

In some instances, it 
would appear, when too 
old to walk, or inflrm, 
the brank was placed on 
the head, and the scold 
secured in the market or 
some public place, against 
a post, to attract the pub- 
lic j»ze,t thus— 

Act, describing the 
customs of Staflfbrdshire 
in his time, cvnically 
observes, *• Lastly, we 
come to the acts that re- 




spect mankind, amonest 



^ ^ ^JjU^'fj^'^i^p} 

dv5**of^iSeS Un^^^'^^^^^^^i^ 

must be allowed to the {jJefiUyQfA^ 

women, and that as well 

in punbhments as favours. For the former whereof 

they have such a necnliar artifice at Newcastle-under- 

Lyme, and Walsall, for correcting of scolds, which it 

does, too, so effectually, and so very safely, that I look 

upon it as much to be preferred to the Cucking-stoole, 

* Ghurdiner illustrates this now obsolete custom by an en- 
graving, that Brand copied into his History of Newoastie- 
upon-TV^e, 1789, vol. ii., p. 192. He added, « the brank 
was then preserved in tiie Town Court" A recent letter 
from Mr. John Adamson, to the Editor, intimates, <* the 
corporation still retain it.*' 

t Kindly communicated by a oorrespondent from Tar. 
mouth, from a manuscript of the seventeenth century in his 
poflsession; with no other particular than the intimation 
here retained,— '* How oulde Mary Curtys tongue was 
branked for skandle," a sketch doubtless made a^ the time 
by some adept observer of *< Current Notes." ^ 
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at not only endangers the health of the party, but also 

vcs the tongue liberty 'twixt every dipp ; toneither of 

liich is this at all ^^ 

ible, it being such a 

idle for the tongue, 

i not only deprives 

lem of speech, hut 

•ings shame for the 

ansgression." After 

Btaihng the appli- 

nccs oi the brank, or 

ridle, as here shown, 

e continues,— "This' 

eing put upon the 

(Fender, by order of 

lie Magistrate, and 

istened by a padlock 

►ehind, ste is led . , 

ound the towne by an officer, to her shame, nor is it 

aken off till after the party shews by all external signes 

maffinable, humiliation and amendment. 

In the Borough gaol in the town of Leicester was 
brmerly deposited, p»v bono publieo^otheT of these 
iranks; but it is 
low in private hands. 
The drawing from 
which the wood-cut 
was made, was libe- 
rally contributed by 
Mr. William Kelly, 
of Leicester. Chains, 
or their appliances, 
appear to have been 
attached to most of 
these branks ; to this 
last, a link or two is 
shown, as part of the 
chain, about twelve 
inches long, that pertains to the original 

Christ's Hospital Petition fob Relief. 
The fact that the richly-endowed seminary, the Blue 
Coat School, established at the suppressed Grey Friars' 
Monastery in Newgate Street, by King Edward the 
Sixth, should at any time have petitioned for relief, or 
for the smallest sum in aid of their funds, seemsso little 
known, that "the blues" repudiate it altogether, and 
deny that any proof of the fact <»n^^^"^^"ced. It is 
true, the annual revenue now exceeds 50,000*. but the 
editor having been challenged to establish his assertion, 
the proof is now respectfully submitted. 

Formerly the custom appears to have been, to trans- 
mit to all the parishes in London, at stated intervals or 
seasons, a printed refresher of the reauirements of the 
Hospital ; and the name of the parish to which it was 
addressed was written by the clerk, as also the date 
appended at the end. One of these printed petitions 
remaiM pasted among the minutes of the Farringdon- 
without inquest Book, in December, 1613; and the 



following is its tenor— the words within brackets arc 
abided in writing : — 

By the Maior. 

Vnto the Wardmote Inquest 

[of ye parish of St. DuDstan in ye West] 

The Hospitall and ChUdren poore, your goodnes do con- 

AndS^'to God to ayde you all, that help the fatherless*, 
Beseechinff you as heretofore, to them you haue been kind ; 
So sitting now in Wardmote quest, to haue them in your 

mind* . , 

Desiring you to further them, and help them with your 

Who*forthe purpose to you all, have itnt a ioxe therefore. 
And though thf y cannot it requite, yet such theu- prayers 

■rhst"w«Bings heapt on MeasingB stiU, God wUl for you 

Sweet'cS'rts to aU Comforters, the Scripture doth ex- 

That^^JooIir giues to Widdowcs poore ; and to the fatlier- 

He IfXVnto the Lord that gives vnto the poore reliefe ;t 
He's blest that for the pooi« prouides, the Lord keeps him 

Do (^*(2La Paul) distribute eke, forget not this to doc : 
This sacrifice U sweete loGod, hee blesMngs addes thereto j§ 
One graine a thousand shaU bring forth, seven-fold shall he 

Into hiSme for revrard. that lookes not back to leaue. 
Qcod measure full and pressed down, yea streaming oer 

That mrteVriut with bounteous hand, the Lord will mete 

Rich ZachTid vnto the Lord, fourefold I'l* 7°"? '"^re. 
But halfe the goods tliat 1 posiesse, I giue vnto the poore.^ 
The r^e^t embaulmed words of truth, that did proceed fro 

Givef ^"mforl heavenly vnto him that comforts the distrest. 
He L you harbour, me you doath'd, you gaue me dnnk 

When"ye"lSieued these little ones, and gaue them for to 

Come"tWefore,Come,reoeiue the seate prepared for you 

Wl.ic'h gTo^toM seate surpa-ung pence, God graunt you all 

And wetSfaeense wiU Uft up, our prayers '"d '^l •'"?. 
^ glory to the God on high, that lets us lack "Othmg 

From Chrisfs-Hospitall this [iSS] of December [1613.] 
Ood saue the Eing. 

The petition is thus dated seven ^avs lata than the 
holdine of the Wardmote inquest, held in the pafisl. 
church of St. Sepulchre, on the Tue^ay preceding, 
tetog the 21st. On the back, is written the following :- 

Receiuedy« rv* of Januarie lOlSC-^l.^yrl^T 
lenoe of the WaM mott Itoquest of ye parish of St. Dun- 



• Deut. xsiv. 19. These references are printed in the 
margin of the original petWon, opposite *» «''« j;"-* g 

♦ Prov xix 17. t Psalm ih.l. ^ llebr. xm. lo. 
i^XvTsS 1 Luke xix. 8. •• Matt.xxv.35. 
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scan's in the W«tC, for y« vm of ChristM HospiteU by 
jTe handss of Mr. Wm. dhakeley and Riohai^ Woottcn, two 
ofye said Knqustt, the somme of Tbirteene sbillingB. 

I say, Reo*. 
p me John Baxshisteb, Clerimim, 
Inpredloti Hoepit, 
The Wardmote seems to hare dispensed but little in 
the wijr of diarity, ae the same persons were also 
diamd to distribute tbe sums named in the Mowing 
reeinpts: — 

Jan. the 15H», leia, 
Btfoeaned by ▼■, tlie Stewards and poore priaonen in tbe 
hole of Wood Street Compter, from tha WorpU the Ward- 
mole Inquest of St Dunstan's in ye West, the some of 
three shillings -for our reliefe, ffor w«^ wee praise God, 
and pray for all our good beneiiietors. iijs. 

Hen ftr Maris, Steward. 
Reoeiued the \b^ of Janoary, 1618, by ts the poore 
prieoners of Ludgate, from the Wardmote Enqaest of the 
panshe of St. Dunstan-m-the-West, by the hands of Mr. 
WiUaam Shaekley and Mr. Blohaid Wootton, the sum of 
two shillings and eightpenoe, for which we praise Qod, and 
paa^fiiraUorbeBefiiolon. ^ viiid 

ALPBONfll lUEMOVQEtU 

The XV* of January, I61S. 

Receaued the dsie and yeare aboue written by vs, the 
poore prisoners in the bole of the Pultrie Compter, irom the 
Wori> tbe Wardmote Enqueet of St DunstanVfai-the. 
West, the some of Three SbiUings, by the hands of William 
ShaeklBy and Richard Wotton. 

For w^ wee gene Ood thanks and daidy prate fbr all 
0^ good beneAwtoca. Sdxond Catcubs, Stewaid. 

Lititla's Cbarms. 

Vb«8B8 bt Carolait, thx Blind Bars. 

Translated from the Irish, 

Wits pleasure I sing of the maid. 

Whose beauty and wit doth excel; 
My Letty, the krest shall lead— 

Fh>m beauties rimll bear <^ the bdL 

Her neck to thv swan Til compare, 

Her ihoe to the brightness or day. 
And Is he not blessed who shaH shiure 

Ib Hm eoarms her* bosom dmpiay. 

'Tie thus tbe Ihir maid I commend. 

Whose words are than mosie more sweet; 

No blisi can on woman attend. 
But with thee, dear Letty, we meet 

Your beauties dmuld stm be my song, 
But my gkst is devoted to thee, 

• Mey the health I wi4t thee, be longv 
And if sick, be love.4iak fur me. 

Coxohm died in March, 1788, in hfSiM'y«K 

JiST.— Whence is this^ word derived ? A. M. 

Stephen Westop lays, << Tbe Bbgtth word *j«Bf^isftom 
SJl^^A^ in Persian, and not fram 'QeMtonlor/ bi John- 
son; or* Qest«Bmnaa9rum,'"-*PMNiamJitann/t'im#, 1812. 
P.«7. .. 



Origin or Jaok thr Giant Killkr. 

Tbr sheet legends and chap books, which formerly 
was the business of the Company of flying-stationers, to 
disseminate every where, are now fast disappearing, 
the old printers of these matters are all gone, and the 
fashion of modem reading, is to reject them altogether, so 
that no printer finds it deserving his attention to produce 
eopies which may be sold at the smallest pos^blc prices. 

When our foiefathers* the Saxons, came into this 
island, they found here monuments of an earlier popu- 
lation, as cromlechs, vast entrenchments, and other 
similar products of immense labour, as well as Roman 
buildings and towns. With the character and uses of 
the latter, they were perfectly well acquainted ; but they 
looked with much greater reverence on cromlechs, bur- 
raws, and indeed on all earthworks, of which the origin 
waa nofe very apparent, because their own superstitions, 
had tan^t tkem to attribute such structures to the pri- 
meval giants of their mythology, who were objects of 
dread even to the gods themselves. They believed, that 
the ground on which they stood was under the immediate 
protection of beings of & higher order thau humanity, 
who frequented them at the silent hour of night, and 
whose anger it was perilous to provoke. The Saxons 
brought with them numberless mythic traditions and 
stories relating to their gods and heroes, which they had 
tnuumitted, through ages of which no historical notices 
remain, and the scene of whieh, had been successively 
placed in every eountr^ where they had effected a set- 
tlsmentL Many of their leoends and stories had thus 
become located in Englanc^ when tbe introduction of 
GhristianitT caused a suidden change in the general belief 
of the people, and what were merSiy nothinff more than 
mythic personages* were at length designated as the real 
h^oes of former days, or, as bad ^irits were considered 
as so many devils, or messengers of eviL These mythic 
traditions still current as romances, continued under 
altered forms as romances of chivalry, and under various 
subsequent degradations, were more recently hawked 
about the towns and villages* throneh every street, and 
•i every cotter's door, in the degra£d category of penny 
ofaap*books and nursery tales. Amid these gradatione, 
ana in this debased manner, the mighty deeds of the god 
Thor against the riants c^ Joten&im, became trans- 
Ibnaed mto the expoits of Jack the Giant-killer ! 

With the peasantry, to whom these changes and 
literary vicissitudes were wholly unknown, the earlier 
legends continued intimately connected with certain 
Imlities^ and the Dames of Woden, Thor, and the rest, 
were tradittonally ourrent, and their stories so frequently 
banded down, with very dight or little transformation, 
at periods when they had c<»sed to be recognised in more 
cultivated society, er were forgotten amid their refii^ 
nents^ Hie giant laoes of the Northern and Teutoiw 
raythokffy were termed /40#«m or Fo^mm, in AngM 
SaionAlffMt. To them, the early Anglo-Saxon poetry^ 
•tinbnted opecatiiDe of immense power or remoteness 
of antiquity — ^the mounds andl earthworks of ancient 
tases, aa wiell ae the weaponv -Rud other artiJes leund 
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Patrick preaching to * the varmint,' when, according to 
an Irish rhymester, 

The toads vent pop, the frogs went hop 

Slap dash into the water ; 
And the snakes committed suicide. 

To save themselves from slaughter. 

Confirming, too, hj the view in the hack ground the 
fact,tha^- 

He huilt a ohnroh in Buhlin town. 
And on it put a steeple ; 

ui aSso fbiiird! on a' Dublin trader's token — Richard 
Greenwood, Merchant, Hi^h Street, Dublin ; engraved 
in Snelling*s second additional plate to Simon, fig* 7. 
This unlucky contre-tems seems to place it before 1 679, 
the latest date that Dr. Smith has noticed on any other 
Dublin token ; otherwise the probability would be, the 
now named St. Patrick*s pence and haFf^nce were 
struck during the seige of Limerick, at the Mint then 
controlled by Walter rlunkett, with the re-struck gun- 
money sixpences, designated Hibemias, 1691. On the 
EcGE Grbx pieces, the shield bearing three castles or 
towers, has induced the presumption they were struck 
at Dublin, but the same device, the three castles, is 
upon several of the Limerick tradipg tokens, of which 
none are dated later than 1679. 

Mr. Lindsay, in his View of the Coinage of Ireland, 
has placed these pieces to the reign of Charles the First ; 
this the writer imap;ines has arisen from the deficiency 
of a due consideration of the general appearamce of the 
coins ; it is true, the brass introduced on the copper 
blank is found on the farthings of that King, and 
again on the pewter Irish money of James the Second, 
1d90, but as no record is extant directing the addition 
of the brass on any intermediate pieces, the finding it on 
idl the St. Patrick's halfpence, seems to appropriate 
tbem to the period of the fallcu monarch. 



iNOCULATioif.— Ctondamine was a strenuous urger of 
the benefits to be derived ftom inoculation ; " Determine 
for yourselves," said lie, " but remember, that nature 
tiJces one in ten, while art may lose one in a thousand." 



Carpst Words. — ^Amused with the "curious fact 
about the word Carpet,'* Current Notes, p. 32, we send 
the following as additional words^ not noticed by 

FSLTHAX. 

Capt Ape, subst. Ri^,sabflt Petar 

Caret Aper Rat Taper, subst. 

Cater Apert Pacer Taper, acQ. 

Crate Apter Pact Taper, verb. 

Ape, verb Rapt, verb Pater Trape. 

Pater is as good English as Fbltham's "Pera." 
(This &B being peracnte on Feltham's adoption of the 
word.— Ed.1 

Cork, Apni 20. Elua aitd Mart V, 

The thirty Latin wolrds would be acceptable.— Ed. 



Turner and ths Appreciation of Modern Art. 

An extraordinary value appears of late to be placed 
on the productions of this Modern English Artist, and 
there seems to be an increasing anxiety among collectors 
to possess one or more of his paintings. Turner painted 
for Mr. John Broadhurst, now of Campden Hill, Ken- 
sin^n, the three well known pictures, Shecrness, or 
as it is otherwise named, the Guardship at the Nore ; 
the Harbour of Dieppe in 1826; and the Cologne, with 
boats full of figures, on the Rhine, the tower of St. 
Martinis Church seen above the City- walls, in 1827. 
For the first, Turner is said to have received three 
hundred guineas; and for each of the latter, four hun- 
dred guineas. 

Some distaste ou the part of Mr. Broadhurst, induced 
him to send them for sale in July, 1828, to Mr. Phillips, 
in Bond Street, at whose rooms they were bought in 
for seven hundred pounds. The proprietor not caring 
about their retention, was disposed to let them go at 
that sum, • and directed his agents, Messrs. Harris, 
Pearce and Biggs, No. 31, Conduit Street, to effect the 
sale ; advertisements appeared, and while Lord Wharn- 
cliffe was hesitating, Mr. Wadmore, then of Chapel 
Street, Edgeware Road, became the purchaser on Au- 
gust 2nd in that year, of the three pictures for 700/. 
Sixteen years since Mr. Wadmore was desirous of dis- 
posing of the Dieppe and the Cologne for eight hundred 
guineas, giving as a reason his wish to occupy their 
space with smaller pictures, the proffer was not ac- 
cepted ; and since his decease, Mr. Wadmore's collection 
of pictures by old Masters and modern English artists 
was sold by Messrs. Christie and Manson on the 5th and 
6th inst. The Cologne produced two thousand guineas, 
and the Dieppe, ifeO guineas; both bought for Mr. 
Naylor of Liverpool ; and the Sheerness, possibly the 
best picture of the three, 1530 guineas, bought for Mr. 
Foster of Birmingham. 

In the same sale were three pictures by Thomas 
Webster, R. A., all painted within the last twenty years ; 
the * II Penseroso,^ a man seated in the stocks ; * the 
Dirty Boy/ a beautiful composition of foiur figures; and 
the third, • Sketching from Nature,* painted in 1837. 
The last represented the artist seated, sketching the 
portrait of a peasant, in a red cap, an old woman at a 
fireplace, and three peasants near a window, the scene 
in reality representing the artist's home, and being the 
Dortraits of himself, his father, mother, and sister. The 
first sold for 250 guineas ; the second, for 330 guineas ; 
and the third, for 340 guineas; yet Mr. Wadmore 
obtained them from the now duly appreciated Royal Aca- 
demician at thirty guineas eacn. Such is the result of 
a just discrimination, and an opportune patronage of 
the painters of our day. 



Errata.— Page 26, col. 2, line 5, for Edinburgh Re- 
view, read Blackweod*8 Magazine. Page 29, for cotters, 
read oollers. 
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" Takes note of what is done— 
By note, to give and to receive. "-^Shakebpeabe. 



[JUNE, 1854. 



Elbotrio Tblboeafh IK Sbyxntebnth Gsntuet. 

Famianus Stbada, in his Prolusiones Academioee, a 
series of poetical pieces, written in the names and styles 
of several of the more eminent Latin poets, printed at 
Cologne in 1625, refers to an incident so remarkable, 
that Addison, in the 119th number of the Guardian, 
1713, makes it a subject of particular notice. The pas- 
sage is in these words : — 

Strada, in the person of Lucretius, gives an account of a 
ohjmerical oorrespondenoe between two iriends, by the 
help of a certain loadstone; which had such virtue in it, 
that if it touched two several needles, when one of the 
needles so touched began to move, the other, though at 
never so great a distance, moved at the same time and in 
the same manner. He tells us, that the two friends, being 
each of them possessed of one of these needles, made a kind 
of dial-plate, inscribiug it with the foar-and- twenty letters, 
in the same mannsr as the hours of the day are marked 
upon the ordinary dial-plate. They then fixed one of the 
needles on each of these plates, in such a manner that it 
q^d move round witiiout impediment, so as to touch any 
of the fourHUid-tweiity letters. Upon their separating 
firem one another into distant countrissy they agreed to 
withdraw themselves punctually into their closets at a 
certain hour of the day, and to converse with one another 
by means of this their invention. Accordingly, when ^ey 
were some hundred miles asunder, each of them shut him- 
self up in his closet at the time appointed, and immediately 
oast lus eye upon his dial-plate. If he had a mind to write 
any thing to his friend, he directed his needle to every 
letter that formed the words which he had occasion for, 
making a little pause at the end of every word or sentence 
to avoid oonfusion. The friend in the meanwhile saw his 
own sympathetic needle moving of itself to every letter 
which that of his correspondent pointed at. By this means 
they talked together across a whole continent, and conveyed 
their thoughts to one another in an instant over cities or 
mountains, seas or deserts. 

Substituting a set of connecting wires for the " load- 
stone" of the above paragraph, you have here the whole 
working of the electric telespraph as realised in modem 
times, shadowed forth in me fancies of a poet, more 
than two hundred years ago ; thus confirming the saying 
of the wise man, ** there is no lew thing under the 
sun." 

if. 



Brechin. 



WoRLiDOl.— The Gems from the Antiqnc, which bear 
the name of Thomas Worlidge, were principally etched 
by George Powie, then an apprentice to that artist. 
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First Emqubh Visit to Hbeaolsa« 

The following letter, as it aflfbrds much interesting 
detail relative to the condition of Heraclea, or Her- 
culaneum, is also evidence of the earliest date when any 
of our countrymen ventured within its ruins. 

^'Naples, Hayl2, 1730. 

'* *— — The same day I accompanied my friend to a 
village called Resina, about six miles from this city, . 
and three miles from the foot of Mount Vesuvius. The 
occasion was this: Dr. Hay, an elderly gentleman, 
who had several times made the tour of Italy, and who 
had resided here, from London, nine years, told us one 
evening in conversation, that in this village called Re- 
sina, within a court-yard, was a well nearly one hundred 
feet deep, and that just at the surface of the water was 
an entrance into a city, or large town, where we miflrht 
see streets, palaces, and part of an amphitheatre. You 
may imagine how this was received by us, who had 
never heard the least mention of such a discovery, and 
how improbable to us it must have appeared. Dr. Hay, 
howe;7er, insisted on the truth of it, and informed us, 
that' about fifteen years since, happening to lodge at 
Portici, near, or within half a mile of the said viUaee, 
and being curious in searchinfi; after antiquities, he 
found workmen employed by tne Duke de Boufflers, 
who had accidentally made this discovery, and that 
everythine at that time being made commodious, he. 
Dr. Hay, nad the curiosity to descend by a ladder of 
ropes, but did not venture fdmself among the ruins.* 

" In our way thither we called at the house of an 
English gentleman, who accompanied us, but being 
somewhat late, and the seeming impossibility of the 

* The city of Heraclea, that was founded sixty years 
heibre the siege of Troy, after enduring^ for 1420 years, 
was destroyed by an earthquake and an eruption fivm 
Mount Vesuvius, in the first year of the Bmperor Titos, on 
August 24th, A..D. 79. Partial discoveries of stone, some 
short time before 1684, induced other researches, which 
led to totber results in 1689 ; but the discovery referred 
to, by Dr. Hay, was hi 1711, by the Prince D^BIbCBuf, not 
the Duke de Bouffiers; and most interesting particulars 
are embodied in the Marquis de Venuti*s account of the 
discovery by him of the ancient theatre at Heraclea in 
1738. This account notices facts quite confirmatory of 
the letter ; nothing, however, is known to the Editor, of 
T. E., whose initials are attached to the orig'inal. Of 
Venuti's volume, dated BrixisB, die xvi. Martii 1748, there 
is a translation by Wickss Skurray, printed for R. Bald- 
win, jdn., at ihh Bbse, in Paternoster Row, 17&0, 8vo.,but 
is now excessively diflloult to procure. /^-^ t 
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thing having almost persuaded them the Doctor had 
deceived them, my friends seemed inclined to leave the 
affair on that footing, but, having « more ardent 
curiosity, I told them, that as we were within a mile of 
the place, it would be a pity not to have it in our power 
either to confirm or to confute the account; so, with 
much persuasion, away we went. 

"mien we arrived at the spot, it proved to be a well 
in a yard belonging to a nest of miserable houses, and 
being Sunday, every one was idle, so that we had at 
least a hundred men, women, and children surrounding 
us. You may imagine how surprising it was to them 
to see ten well-dressed foreigners entering their yard, 
and hovering about their well. I enquir^ about the 
truth of the story, and was answered that, about fifteen 
years ago, the Duke de Boufflers had employed men to 
dig, and that they had found not only many fine 
statues, part of which I saw, but also immense riches. 
Upon this, I ordered a rope to be procured to let me 
down, but, as we were all taken for a parcel of mad- 
men, I was little regarded. The people, however, per- 
ceiving we were in earnest, procured us a rope, with 
which we measured the depth of the well, and found it 
just ninety-one feet. 

*• Who should go down first was the (jucstion, when I 
told them I would ; but the general opinion being that 
a stranger could not find tne place, we, with much 
difiiiculty, hired a man who had been down some time 
since to cleanse the well, to go first, in order to receive 
us. The fellow descending about eighty feet, landed, 
and then we sent him down a number of torches, after 
which Mr. Blackball, a young gentleman, went down ; 
after him your humble servant, and next Mr. Atwell, 
a member of the Royd Society, and my Lord Cooper's* 
governor, but no others of our party would venture 
down. I must OMrn they had, on their side, good 
reason, for the very look of it is terrible indeed. 

** After we were all three down, we went in pursuit 
of discovery, and found a number of ruinated nouses, 
with their several passages, doors, etc., which appeared 
to us like a town fallen in by the undermining it. In 
some places the pilasters, which were of marole, and 
others of brick, remained upright, and others were 
reversed. I measured one pilaster of brick that was 
two feet nine inches wide, and another piece of brick- 
work above thirteen feet long. Some of the bricks 

* Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury, 
died at Naples, Feb. 15, 1712-13, and was sacceeded by 
his only son, of the same name, the fourth Earl, the person 
here alluded to. He died May 21, 1771. 

Mr. C. Sturgee, in a letter to Granger, dated Ealing, 
July 12, 1773, writea— 

" Have you a print of Dr. Atwell, engraved by Eaber, 
before he was in orders? I suppose you know he travelled 
with the late Lord Cowper ? " 

The print referred to must have beep an anonymous 
private plate, unknown to Bromley or Koble, nor has it 
fallen under the writei-'s cognizance. 



were fiat like tiles, and between them was very little 
mortar. There were others almost as thick as £nglish 
bricks, and in another place was the ancient opus reti- 
culatum. 

** In some places the pavement was of marble, in large 
slabs, and in others, it was every way exactly as it is 
made now. There was in some places a sort of plaster, 
half an inch thick, remaining on the brick. Many 
pieces of wood burned to a coal, and which cut like a 
piece of clay, was observable in places ; and there were 
the remains of an earthen trough, that, I presume, 
served to carry water. I foimd two capitals of the 
Corinthian order, and, of the same order, one very fine 
capital of a pilaster, with an entire case about it, fifteen 
inches in diameter. Also a laree slab of marble, 
imposts, and window-stools of marble, which remained 
in the same situation as they stood originally ; a large 
piece of a second and third faecta^ of the Corinthian 
order, of white marble ; a pillar of red marble; a stair- 
case of ten steps of stone, one foot deep, and two feet 
wide, besides vast quantities of bricks and marble con- 
fusedly jumbled together. 

** I observed that the tops and sides of this ruin are 
either of bricks and pieces of marble in ruins, or else of 
a sort of loam or clay, that, to me, is sufficient evidence 
this city was swallowed up by an earthquake, and not 
by an eruption from Mount Vesuvius, for if it had I 
should doubtless have seen some of the calcined matter; 
besides, how preposterous it is for any one to imagine 
that there snould have been matter enough in the 
mountain to cover a city eighty feet in thickness ! 

" The ruins are very intricate, insomuch that we lost 
our way, and found ourselves in a real labyrinth ; the 
further we went, the more we were embarrassed, so 
that our guide began to stamp and roar with fear ; and 
indeed it was not very agreeable, for the place being 
damp, our torches would not burn without a number of 
them being put together, and as the place was close, 
and the weather hot, we were nearly suffocated. I 
don*t know what apprehensions my comrades had, but I 
thought our friends above, when they saw we did not 

3uickly return, would have sent down after us, and as 
did not know at what dbtance we were from the 
entrance, I was not certain of escaping suffocation ; for 
had our lights been extinguished, we were in such a 
prodigious sweat, the damp Would have been certain 
death to us. However, after havine rambled nearly 
half an hour, we felt the air, arrivea at the entrance, 
and from thence were, by the people of the upper region, 
hauled up, all covered with dust and sweat, and were 
received, one after another, with a loud huzza, as if we 
were risen from the dead. 

*' Wc are the first Englishmen that ever made the 
descent, and indeed I would have made it even at the 
cost of a considerable sum. Next week I shall go down 
alone, to fetch up some things I observed there, and 
which I did not think proper to take before. 
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Faussbtt Collection op Antiquities. 

The recent case of the rqjection of these Anglo-Saxon 
Antiquities by the Trustees of the British Museum, is one 
of the latest and strongest evidences of the great mischief 
arising from the absurd constitution of the present board 
of management. Of its incompetency there are nume- 
rous instances, and Parliament must soon be awakened 
to the necessity of reconstructing it upon a more rational 
and systematic basis* This opinion will be conclusivelv 
adopted by any person who may peruse Mr. C. Roach 
Smith's most eloquent and forcible exoos^ of all the cir- 
cumstances attending the proffer of this unrivalled col- 
lection by the executors of the late Dr. Faussett, for the 
enrichine of our National Museum, at so low an amount 
of cost, that dealers in such articles would gladly have 
become the purchasers at the price named. Mr. Smith's 
statement is embodied in the recently issued fourth por- 
tion of his Collectanea Antiqua, but as there has been 
considerable interest excited by the result of this un- 
toward affair, many applications for the paper exclusively 
relating to the Faussett Antiquities have been made to 
him ; and that distinguished antiquary, determined to 
comply with the eager call thus spontaneously expressed, 
has printed it separately. A copy has been forwarded 
to the writer ; and applications should be addressed to 
Mr. Smith, 5, Liverpool-street, Bishopsgate-street, 
whose courtesy will douotlesa be as cheerfully shown on 
this, as on many other occasions. 

The Faussett Manuscripts descriptive of this highly 
interesting and valuable collection, deposited at Liver- 
pool, now never to enrich this metropolis, are under the 
arrangement and editorial supervision of Mr. C. Roach 
Smith, for immediate publication. 

Anti-High Art. 



Shakespeare's Puck Elucidated. 

Dr. Bell, in his ** Shakespeare's Puck and his 
Folkslore, illustrated, more especially from the Earliest 
Rites of Northern Europe, and the Wends," a volume 
unpublished, or rather " sold only by the Anthor," has 
most deeply and learnedly defined the etjrmoloffy and 
traces of the northern Grerman PezBf spirits whiSi were 
in every respect like our own Robin Goodfellow,* 
" famoused in every old woman*s chronicle," and has 
also shewn that the Devonshire and Scottish Pixies are 
a re^lar plural from the German Puchs. " Fiichs, 
and similar words made by the re^lar forms of Teu- 
tonic grammar, their plural as Fuchse^ and their femi- 
nines. Fuchsin^ this latter we have transferred to our 
dictionaries exactly as pronounced at Dresden or Leipzig, 
Vixen^ a she fox: so by analogy, PUchs makes its 
plural as PuehiCt phonically Pixie:* 



* Dr. Bell, at p. 188, refers to Ben Joii80d*b Pranks of 
Puck, the old ballad with the laughing burden, <* Ho, ho, 
ho!"* As this merry ditty was certainly well known in 
1587, or before, Ben Jonson, who was bom in 1574, has 
but little chance of being considered the author. 




The sixth and concluding chapter is wholly occupied 
in defining the attributes of the Wendic Berstuck, or 
Waldschrat, here shown, 
a bronze figure, with runic 
inscriptions, one of the 
Rhetra idols, discovered 
at Prilwitz, at no great 
distance from the Baltic 
Sea, between the years 
1687 and 1697, and now 
extant in the collection of 
the Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenberff Strelitz. Mr. 
Douce nas already noticed 
this and the other idols 
as having been originally 
placed in the temple of 
Radegast, at Rhetra, that 
was wholly destroyed in 
the time of Charlemagne.* 

The author hints the 
conjecture, that frt>m the 
many concurring points 
in the classic and northern 
mythologies, a very pro- 
bable derivation of the 
Roman name of Satyr, 
that neither themselves 
nor their latest elucidators have satisfactorily solved, 
might be readily deduced from the Asa-Tyt of the 
Edda, as a satyr. From the Runic characters Su, or 
Zu, on this bronze, and considered as the first syllable 
of the well-known high title of Zu-pan, Dr. Bell, by a 
very copious discussion, based on notices in the early 
rhjrming chronicles, and the language of the olden day, 
aims at the establishing this figure as representing the 
classical satyr, the Pan of the ancients, and hence the 
origin and nature of our Puck divinities and Robin 
Goodfellows. So the Fairy, in Shakespeare*s Mid* 
summer NighVs Dream, asks the Elfin — 

'' Either I mistake your shape and making quite. 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Robin Goodfellow : are you not he ? '* 

Act iL so* !•> 

The volume is replete vrith much to interest the 
archcBological reader; much that unveils many pas- 
sages of surpassing interest in our ballad lore, and 
characters familiar in our nursery tales, the objects of 
wonderment in our childhood ; and as the author pro- 
mises many more conformities in other particulars of 
the dassic myths with the Tales of the Edda, as well as 
with our own vernacular superstitions, we sincerely wish 
he may obtain sufficient encouragement to a speedy 
production of the second volume. 
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WILLIS'S CURRENT NOTES 



Spanish Funkial Customs. — Will any of your 
Dumerpus correspondents kindly inform me, from what 
Spanish poet the following lines are translated, and 
whether that most heautifiu of old English customs, the 
strewing flowers over the graves of the dead, is, or was, 
a national custom also in Spain, as the lines would in- 
timate ? 

Toll not the bell of death for me. 

When I am dead ; 
Strew not the flow'ry wreath o*er me, 

On my cold bed : 
Let friendship's saored tear 
On my fresh gprave appear. 
Gemming^ witib pearls my bier, 

When I am dead : 
No dazzling proud array 
Of pageantry display. 

My fate to spread. 
Leicester. William Kelly. 



Ths Divining Rod. 

Divination by the rod or wand is mentioned in the 
prophecy of Ezekicl, and in Hosea,iv. 12 ; the Jews are 
reproached with bein^ infected with the like superstition. 

Not only the Chaldeans used rods for divination, but 
almost every nation that has pretended to that science 
has practised the same method. Herodotus notices it 
as a custom of the Alani, and Tacitus, as among those 
of the old Germans. 

Dr. Henry tells us, that after the Anelo-Saxons and 
Danes embraced the Christian religion, the clergy were 
by the canons* commanded to preach very frequently 
against diviners, auguries, omens, charms, incantations, 
and all the filth of the wicked, and dotages of the 
Gentiles.! Yet the vulgar notions still prevalent of the 
hazel's tendency to indicate the presence of water, coal, 
and minerals in the earthy is evidently a vestige of this 
rod divination. 

The vir^uladivina, or baculus divinatorius, is a forked 
branch of the white thorn or hazel, cut off in the form 
of the letter Y ; and the method of using it by those 
who pretend to discover mines and springs underground, 
is, the person who bears it, shaftwise to the breast^ 
walking very slowly over the places where he suspects 
mines or springs may be, the effluvia exhaling from the 
metab, or vapour from the water, makes it dip or incline, 
and is indicative of a discovery. This is the most lucid 
eicplanation that has been advanced ; a writer in the 
reign of King James the First, observes — 

No man can tell why forked sticks of hazel, (rather than 
sticks of other trees, growing upon the very same places) 
are fit to show the places where the yeines of gold and silver 
are ; the stioke bending itselfe in the places, at the bottom, 
where the same yeinee are.| 



• Johnson's Eodesiastioal Canons, under the year 747, 
oh. iii. 

t History of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 550. 

X Living Library, or Historioal Meditations, 1621, fol. 
p. 283. 



Lilly appears to have been early imbued with the belief 
of the virtues of the hazel rod ; but is one instance seems 
to have been baffled in the solution. He relates the fol- 
lowing adventure, as ' an accident, and as something 
remarkable' that happened to him late in 1634. 

Davy Ramsey, his Mi^esty's dock-maker, had been in- 
formed there was a great quantity of treasure buried in the 
doyster of Westminster Abbey. He acquaints Williams, 
Bishop of London, then Dean, therewith ; the Dean gave 
him liberty to search, with this proviso, that if any was dis- 
covered, his church should have a share. Davy Ramsey 
finds out one John Scott, who lived in Pudding-lane, and 
had been sometime a page or such like to the Lord Norris ; 
and pretended the use of the Moaaical rods, to asist him 
herein : I was desired to Join with him, and consented. 
One winter's night, David Ramsey, who brought an half 
quartern sack to put the treasure in, with several gentlemen, 
myself and Scott, entered the oloysters. We played the 
haxel-rod round about the doyster ; and upon the west side 
the rods turned one over another, an argument that the 
treasure was there. The labourers digged at least six feet 
deep, and then we met with a coffin, but, in reg^ard it was 
not heavy, we did not open, which we aftervrards much re- 
pented. 

From the oloysters we went into the abbey-church, where 
upon a sudden, so fierce, so high, so blustering and loud a 
wind did rise, there being no wind when we began, that we 
verily believed the west-end of the church would have fallen 
upon us : our rods would not move at all ; the candles and 
torches, all but* one, were ezting^uished, or burned very 
dimly. John Scott, my partner, was amased, looked pale, 
and knew not what to think, or do, until I gave directions 
and command to dismiss the Dsemons, which when done, 
all was again quiet, and each man late at night, about 
twdve o'dook, returned unto his lodging. I oould never 
since be induced to Join with any in such like actions. 

The true miscarriage of the business was by reason of so 
many people being present at the operation ; for there was 
above thirty, some laughing, others deriding us ; so that if 
we had not dismissed the Dasmons, I believe most part of 
the abbey-church had been blown do?m. Secrecy and in- 
telligent operators, with a strong confidence and knowledge 
of what they are doing, are best fiir this work.* 

Butler, in his Hudibras, made Lilly the prototype of 
his Sydrophel, and appears to allude to this incident in 
the couplet — 

And with his magic rod could sound. 
Where hidden treasure could be found. 

The belief in the virtues of the white thorn or hazel 
stick still lingers, and recently a Narrative of Practical 
Experiments with the Dowsing Fork, or Divining-rod, 
as successfully practised in Somersetshire, by Francis 
Phippen, has been published, fully asserting the discovery 
by that means of water, coal, and minerals in the 
earth. 

Worcester. J. M. G. 



* Lives of Lilly and Ashmole, edit 1774,8vo.pp. 47-48. 
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Vabalathus Ucbixdb. 
Mb. Brown's explanation of the word Ucrimdr I 
believe to be correct ; but it ia not now brought forward 
for the first time, as he would seem to think. When 
the same question was asked, Notes and Queries^ 
vol. iv. p. 255, 1 answered it by reviving, in the same 
volume, at p. 427* the explanation given for the first 
time, so far as I know, by the Rev. George North,* who 
stated, that from the Arabic word karama, honoravit, 
was derived a word ukrim, or ukrimay honoratus. I 

afterwards found that the word JL ujlb was the correct 

one, as Mr. Brown has said ; I, however, did not attempt 
to explain jcdb, and in this Mr. Brown is probably correct. 
I am rather doubtful as to whether, in the time of 
Aorelian, names were given from personal qualities or 
dispositions, whatever may have beenethe case in early 
times; and I also think it is quit unnecessary, in 
analysing the name of Vabdlathus, to take into account 
what is evidently the Roman termination. Besides this, 
to correspond to the thus ending the names of Vaballa- 
thus and his supposed father Odenathus, we should have^ 

not {^ja^t but (^^9^. The native names, it is most pro- 
bable, were Ouabaflath, Oudenath— or rather, perhaps, 
Ouaballatho, Oudenatho, as the old Arabic names, such 
as are found in the Sinaitic inscriptions, all end in 

u, J, with which the nuneiation of the nominative 

appears to be connected. 

For some other particulars as to the etymology of 
these names, I may oe permitted to refer to the extracts 
from M. de Longperier, inserted in Notes and Queries, 
vol. V. p. 149. 

There is another point about the coins of Vaballathus 
to be cleared up, the word, or words, CDCUIAC some- 
times cot AC' I ^^^^ sometimes conjectured qq to be 
an abbreviation of CCUTHp' preserver; but I doubt 
this, and cannot explain the rest. 

I have written Vaballathus, rather than Vabalathus, 
in accordance with the Alexandrian coins, but it is of no 
importance which form is employed. 

Clifton. W. H. Scott. 

Thb word UoBiMDB I do not remember to have seen 
in print until last April, in Current Notes; I am, how- 
ever, happy to find my interpretation is satisfactory to 
an Orientiu scholar. 

Mr. Scott's criticisms on Vabalathus induce the 
following remarks:— In the eastern tales, or romances, 
the greater number of which are doubtless of a date 
considerably posterior to the time of Zenobia, we find 
frequent mention made of names given to persons of 
mature age, and corresponding with their qudities and 
dispositions; as in the history of Abderaim (Mogul 
Tales), recited by Mouiad, whose &ther was called 

* Compiler of ^e Sale Catalog^ae of the Museum Msadi- 
anum^ 1755. See the deeoription of the denarius of Vaba- 
lathus, p. 97, 



** Kedhah, the liar," on account of the wonderful tales 
he told of himself. 

The termination us is not originally Roman, but 
Sanscrit In putting tus as the orthography for 

i^y I have been negligent, it ought to be written 
thus, according to the orthography of Castell, who 
very justly makes S equivalent to the Hebreiv n th. 
But, suppose «5 to be a Latin termination, and that 
Vabalat is a noun Arom the verb Vabal; ought not 
Ucbixdb to have been written Uobixdbus, seeing that 
it is a compound noun, and put in opposition with 
Vabalathus ? I have translated a number of the Mu- 
katteb inscriptions, and find but two or three names 
of persons, none d them ending ia tus or thus. 
The names I have found are nqfif JaUad, Nath 
^Nathan), and Ai/f. I do not find that I am wrong 
in Vabalathus. Odenathus was never supposed to m 
the father of VabalaUius. 

As regards GDI ACt I think we shall find the Greek 
Evpca and Latin Syrius to be derived from the Arabic 
^b^ suryant Syrian ; {Jj»*» mH, a prince; 

■^ saTf the head or chief. Assyria, the chief 

kingdom in the world, t. e, in the time of Ashur (see 
Genesis x, 11.}, or, as it is inscribed on the Nimroud 
bricks, Aythr. 

Southwiok Vioarag^y June 10. T. R. Bbowk. 

MusooTiTX Passpobt to Eybblastxho Lifb. 

Bbvobi burial the Muscovites kiss the corpse, or coffin, 
and the priest places between the fingers of the deceased 
a piece of paper, as a testimonial or pass for his intro- 
duction into tne other world. This passport, signed by 
the Patriarch, is sold by the priest. The form Uius— 

We whose names are hereunto subscribed , the 

patriaioh or metropolitan, and , the priest of the 

oitj of , do make known and certify by these pre- 

sentB, that the bearer of these our letters hath always lived 
among us like a good Christian, profeasing the Qreek reli- 
gion ; and though he hath committed some sins, yet he hath 
oonfessed the same, and reodved absolution, and taken the 
communion for the remission of his sins, hath honoured 
God and his saints, hath said his prayers, and fasted on the 
hours and davs appointed by the church, and hath carried 
himself so well towards me, his confessor, that I have no 
reason to complain of him, nor to deny him the absolution 
of his sins. In witness whereof we have given him the 
present testimonial, to the end that, upon right thereof, St. 
Peter may open to him the mte of everlasting bliss. 

The coffin is then closed and deposited in the grave, 
the face eastward. They mourn forty days, and feast 
on the third, because then the face is disfigured ; acain 
on the seventh, because the body then burins to putrify ; 
and thirdly, on the twentieth, because then the heart 
corrupts. Some relations erect huts, and cover the 
graves with mats, because in the morning and in the 
evening, for six weeks, the priest prays over the buried 
dead. ^ 1 
Digitized by VjOOQLC 
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EoTSNS OR Giants.— In that admirably hnmoarous 
drama, Beaumont and Fletcher*s Knight of the Bum^ 
ing Pestle, 1613, is a curious mention of the old 
sigantic race, alluded to in Current Notes, p. 41. 
It shows that their Teutonic name was at that period a 
familiar household word. The adventurous Rafe, in the 
first act of the play, is seen ** like a grocer in 's shop, read- 
ing Palmerin of England,*' and lauding the true knights, 
who protect damsels and destroy giants ; the citizen*s 
wife chimes in with *• they say the king of Portugall 
cannot sit at his meat, but the Gjrants and the Ettins 
will come and snatch it from him." 

P. W. Pairholt. 



Masqusrads of DlTIiriTT. 

PoPK Julius the Third, who held the Papal See from 
1550 to 1555, one day being oppressed by the sultriness 
of the weather retired into a summer-house in his ^r- 
dcn, and for coolness stripped himself of his clothmg ; 
at that juncture two Cardmals came to his villa, and 
ordering them to be admitted, he obliged them without 
further ceremony to divest themselves of their habili- 
ments and appear in the same state of nudity with him- 
self. Having done so, the Pontiff asked them what they 
imagined the people would say of them supposing they 
should walk through the public streets in their then con- 
dition, and take a few turns in the Camp of Florus? 
" Why, no doubt,'* replied the Cardinals, •• they would 
take us for knaves or fools, and stone us into the bar- 
gain."* "Then,** said Pope Julius, "it iis our habits 
alone that preserve us from the character of knaves and 
fools ; of what vast obligations are we under, my reve- 
rend brethren, to the masquerade of divinity !" 



Great Effkcts from Little Causes. 

Pope Innocent X. had an implacable hatred of the 
French, that he evinced on all occasions, and persecuted 
the family of his predecessor, Pope Urban VlIL, with 
the most deadly ire. The immediate cause Amelot de 
la Houssaie thus explains : — 

While Cardmal Barberini, Pope Urban's nephew, was 
legate in France, he went to see the curious liorary and 
collections of the Sieur de Moustier, when Monsignor 
Pamphilio, who attended, slipped a small but raife 
volume into his pocket. As they were leaving, the 
legate, who had observed the transaction, clos^ the 
door, and desired De Moustier to examine whether he 
had lost any book ; he immediately missed the stolen 
one. The Cardinal bid him search all his train ; but 
Pamphilio resisting to be examined, they came to blows, 
but De Moustier becoming the victor, by the prelate's 
beinz encumbered in his long habit, beat him severely, 
and found the book in his possession. — MSmoires HiS" 
toriques, vol. i. p. 362. 

The Barberini, or, as now named, the Portland Vase, 
in the British Museum, was the property of Pope Urban. 

M. F. 



Merrt Jests. 
From a Mdnuaeript temp. King Charlea the First. 

On a time, a merry fellowe being brought before Sir 
Stephen Soame, in London, for a common drunkard, and 
standing between him and the constable, Sir Stephen 
sharply rcproued him, tould him it was his dayly cus- 
tome to bee drunk, and that bee was soe att the present. 
Noe ! quoth the fellow, I am not nowe drunk, but I con- 
fess myselfe to bee betwixt hawke and busard. 

A country man walkinge in Westminster yard, and 
seeing the lawyers come flockinge out of the hall, asked, 
what they were ? Lawyers ! answered one. Oh Lord ! 
quoth the countryman, how can this citty endure soe 
many lawyers, for we have but one about us, and he 
troubles all our country. 

Dr. Harvey of Cambridge beingepiouslie given, made 
an excellent way or causey, three or four miles long, 
joining to Cambridge, and often viewinee the workmen, 
a merry gentleman calls to him, Mr. Doctor ! Mr. 
Doctor ! this b not the way to heaven. Surely, Sir, I 
think socj replied Dr. Harvey, for if it had, I feare, I 
should not have met you here. 

A fellow condemned to hare his ears cut off, and 
being brought to the pillory, the executioner looking for 
them, found none, and turning to the spectators, tould 
them hee was disappointed, for his ears were gone. Hee 
who was condemned, replyed,.Sirra ! I am not bound to 
find you ears. 

A drunkard being threatened to be sent to prison, 
often repeated, his worship was a wise justice. On the 
next morning, being agam called, and rebuked for his 
beinge drunk, insomuch that the night before, he had 
often, tould him, hee was a wise justice. " Nay ! then," 
answered he, " if I said so, I was drunke indeed.*' 

One being afeared of going to sea, it was demanded, 
why he was soe ; aunswered, " because soe many men 
were drown'd." " Then,** quoth the other, " are you 
not afeared of goeing to bed, considering the farre 
greater number die in their beds V* 



Origin of the Turkish Sthbol, the Crescent. 

The Crescent was the symbol of the City of Byzan- 
tium, now Constantinople, and was adopted by the 
Turks. The device is of very early origin, as appears 
from coins, and is traditionally said to have taken its 
rise from an event thus related by a native of Byzan- 
tium : — 

Philip of Maoedon, father of Alexander the Great, 
meetinff with bold resistance while besieging Byzantium, 
directea his engineers during the darkness of the night 
to undermine the waUs ; fortunately for the besieged, a 
young moon suddenly appearing discovered the purpose 
of the besiegers, and the design fsdled. The Byzantines, 
in acknowledgment, erected a statue to Diana, and the 
Crescent became the symbol of their state. ' 4 
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MONUMSMTAL INSCRIPTION AT BaRDWSLL. 

On a slab within the altar-rail at Bardwell Church, 
in Suffolk, is the following curious epitaph in Greek ; 
but no name or date. It is supposed to refer to some 
former incumbent of Bardweil, probably the Rev. 
Thomas Tuxb, who was buried there Dec. 29, 1708, 
and of whom there is no other memorial. 

36, Lisoohi'B Inn Fields, May 30. O. £. Adams. 

"A^iov dvBpa irSXov Xaftwpov f? r£c ^^^a Ziirii 
*EvOaSi Toi6vTov dyOpiairov fr&fia KaOivSu, 
Ovrot Xarpivri^Q 4 ^oio OeSto* aXffOovc 
Toi>c Tt yovtiQ ri'/ia Kal rifia rbv Ba<rtX^a, 
^tkraroQ ^ fikntv oiroQ pkXnffTOf ASiX^&Vf 
Ovrof dy))p i) roTv dvip&v fikv ^/Xoc dirdvruv 
MaXXov ik irrmxttv olc TotKlXa iupa iSunci^ 
Zwc ^v 4 ToioQ roloQ Tt 9yiiK6fiivoQ rt, 
Mixp* Imc 4 ydp irvivft* alrov Horarov ixirviSy 
*Oc i^r* AvTipoX&v iftk Kipii /lov lXiii<rov. 
El ^6 )) OvfiffKt* rb BiXfifta Beoto yivkoBftH— 
E/ o^v ^v ftvTMC t6vtov Bdvar6c rt /3coc rt, 
Odroc troi/iOQ li| BavartS dyairiiQ BtA ipya 
'AKioe td rt woXov Sid TOY 20THP02 IH20Y. 



Literal Translation. 

Ip any one seeks for a man worthy of the shining heaven, 

here rests the body of sach an one. 
This man was the servant of God : he truly both honoured 

his parents and honoured his king*. 
He was the dearest of fHends, and the best of men : he was 

the friend of all men, especially the poor, to whom he 

g^ve various g^fts. 
He <iUed as he lived : so that, up to the time he drew his 

last breath, he said, 

** Beholding me, Lord, have mercy on me ! 
Whether I live or die, God's will be done.'* 
If, therefore, he was ready for death, through his deeds of 
love, be was worthy of heaven, through our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. 



Error rispkotino Cromwbll*s Death. 

Thi Protector was, on August 12, 1658, while at 
Hampton Court, taken ill of a fever, and was brought to 
Whitehall, where he died on September Srd. Several 
historians state, that * on the day he died, there hap- 
pened the greatest storm of wind that was ever known.' 
Clarendon idso, by mistake, reiterates that assertion, but 
it is erroneous, and has become one of those popular 
delusions which may fairly be classed with household 
words. Anthony Wood, in his diary, under August dOth, 
notices — 

Munday, a terrible raging wind happened, which did 
much hurt. Dennis Bond, a great Olivarian and anti- 
monarchist, died on that day, and then the devil took Bond 
for Olivei^s appearance. 

Sept. 3. Oliver Cromwell the Protector died. This I set 
down, because some writers tell us, that he was hiurried 
away by the devill in the wind before mention'd. 

Edinburgh. C. M. 



Human Figures with Wings.— On many ancient 
statues and sculpture, and on many of the Greek and 
Roman coins, winged figures are frequently repre- 
sented. When did the custom obtain prevalence ? 

L. M. 

The fashion, or custom, to endow human figures with 
wings, is more recent than the time of Homer, in whose 
Iliad, viii. 398, and zi. 183, the gold-winged Iris, cputroir. 
repoc, admits of many interpretations. Even the monsters 
of Hesiod's Theogony are without wings, and it was, as it 
seems, ai^ the connection with the east, that this animal 
addition to the human form became customary in Greece. 



Birth-place or Ceryantes. 

In Spain, at every sten, the traveller finds sufficient 
to excite the most melancholy reflections. Dr. Bowrine, 
when in the Peninsula in 1819, went to Alcald Se 
Henares, the birth-place of Cervantes, the writer of the 
everywhere known adventures of Don Quixote. He 
sought for the house in which he was bom, but was 
told it had been destroyed that a herd of friars might 
enlarge their kitchen-garden ! and his enquiry respit- 
ing the manuscripts of Ximenes Cisneros elicited a con- 
clusive reply : they had been cut up for sky-rocket cases 
to celebrate the arrival of some worthless grandee. 

Since the certainty of Alcali de Henares being the 
birth-place of Cervantes has been fiilly proved, numerous 
transcripts have been made of the entry of his baptbm, 
October 9, 1547, at p. 192, in the parish records, the 
oldest of the registries in the Church of St. Mary 
Mayor ; yet it is singular that no one has observed the 
fact, the father's name is there registered as *' Car- 
vantes." 

Among the ecclesiastical documents at Tarragona, 
examined by Fray Jayme Villanueva, was a mass of 
letters addressed to the Cabildo, in 1614, relating vari- 
ous atrocious acts of robbery and murder perpetrated by 
Roque Guinart and his band (see Don Quixote, vol. iv., 
part 2, cap. 60,) and imnloring their assistance to rid 
the country of those freebooters. Cervantes appears to 
have immediately availed himself of the facts, as the 
second part of Don Quixote was printed in 1615. Cer- 
vantes oied in Spain, on the same day that Shakespeare 
died m England, April 23, 1616. 

R. T« M. 



Milton Statue. — Many years since I remember a 
statue of Milton in Vauxhall Gardens. Was it by 
Roubiliac, by whom the Handel statue was executed? 
and where is it now ? 

J. L. S. 

The Milton was a cast in lead, and painted. Early in 
the morning of Thursday, December 27th, 1810, some per- 
son or persons made their way into the gardens and muti- 
lated the statue by breaking off the legs and one of the arms. ^ 
It is supposed the watch in the g^unds disturbed them, as ' 
the broken parts were all they carried off. r^r^rs^{> 
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Spoliation or Manuscript Records. 

The keepers of the early records have in many in- 
stances been themselves the destroyers of some of the 
highest consequence. In the Cathedral library, Exeter, 
is deposited the manuscript entitled or known as * The 
Exon Domesday,' and in 1810, while being examined, it 
"was discovered that a leaf had been torn out ; when a 
note of the circumstance was made at the time. Subse- 
quently Mr. Trevelyan called to see the book, and 
honourably produced the missing leaf from his pocket. 
It transpired that the leaf had descended to him irom 
Dean Willoughby, who was Dean of Exeter in the time 
of King Henry the Eighth, and who had no doubt 
abstracted the leaf in question. Thus a q>oliation at the 
era of the Reformation, was restored at a much later 
period. 

Let any one examine the volumes of Royal signatures 
among the Musgrave Collections in the British Museum, 
and it will then be apparent how wickedly very many 
letters patent aYid other records have been mutilated, 
for the puerile olject of simply possessing an autograph. 



Poetical Sign. — In a well-known country town 
where four inns were already established, Uie Bear, the 
Angel, the Ship, and the Three Cups, a fifth was 
successiiilly added, the White Horse, having under the 
sign, the following bold lines : — 

" My White Horse shall bite the Bear, 
And make the Angel fly; 
Shall tarn the'Ship her bottom up. 
And drink the Three Caps dry I" 

White Horse at Cherwell.— The following may 
interest some reader of Current Notes. T. P. 

Christopher Alaop, M.A., who about the year 1770, 
planned and caused to be made the figure of the White 
Horse, at Cherwell, an object that has greatly interested 
travellers on the Bath road ; died early in March, 1816, at 
Cahie, in Wiltshire, in his 86th year. 



Pricking in the Old Hat. 

The Chamberlain*8 Account for this borough for the 
years 1749-50, has the following entry— 

Paid for prosecuting one Richardson, and others, 
sharpers, by priokmg at a game, called Pricking in the Old 
Hat, 6«. 10^. 

Can any of your correspondents explain the nature of 
this game ? r^either Brand nor Hone mention it ; both, 
however, mention a game called • Pricking at the Belt,' 
or girdle, named also playing at * Fast and Loose/ and 
described by Brand* as * a cheating game, much prac- 
tised by the gipsies m the time of Shakespeare.* 

I presume 'Pricking in the Old Hat' must have been 
somewhat similar in character. 

Leicester. William Kelly. 



* Popular Antiquities, edit. 1813, vol. ii. p. 300. 



EscRoauER. — Current Notes, vol. iv. p. 10. The 
note rdative to Herrard folFows the extract from Pemm- 
iana, p. 39; in the folio edition of Richelet, printed at 
Rouen, 1719, fol. vol. i. p. 632 ; thus :— 

Le fils de PVan^is Herrard de Titri a eecroqu£ diz loiiis 
d'or k M. Richelet, et ce foquln au lieu de cacher la con- 
duite de son fils, en rendant ee qu'il avoit Uksfaement escroqu^, 
a rinsolenoe d'approuver, et de remeroier par im sot 
billet Monsiear Biohelet de sa gdn^rosit^. 



DOBOHESTBB ChUROH. 

Anthony Wood in his Diary, under May 20, 1659, 
mentions the following interesting fact, in relation to 
the town of Dorchester. 

At Dorchester, and thence to Warborow, to the house of 
Adam Hobbes, a former, to desire leave to see a book in his 
hands, containing matters relating to the church of Dor- 
chester. He denied him the sight of it, but Hobbes being 
acquainted with Thomas Rowney, an attomeyof Ozon, A.W. 
persuaded him to leave it in his bands for my use, which 
he did the next meroate day that he came to Ozon. 'Twas 
a book in quarto, written in parchment, in the reign, I 
think, of Qu. EJIizabetb, and in it he saw the large will of 
Richard Beauforest, dated July 18, 1554, and proved on 
June 8, 1555 ; whereby he gives the abbey church of 
Dorehester, which he had bought of the king, to the towne 
of Dorchester. 

C.W. 

Man's life is an hour-glasse that being runne, 
Concludes the hour of joy, and so is donne. 



Carpet Words.— The capacity of Felthan's carpet- 
bag seems to be something like the coivjuror's in- 
exhaustible bottle. We forward forty or more Latin 
words, which may be added to the English already 
noticed : — 



Capte 




Apcr 


Facte 


Prcca 


Caret 




Apte 


Par 


Precat 


Carpe 




Arce 


Parce 


Epar 


Cera 




Arcet 


Parcet 


Erat 


Cetra 




Arte 


Pare 


Et 


Croat 




At 


Paret 


Tace 


Crepat 




Ater 


Parte 


Te 


A 




Rape 


Pater 


Ter. 


Ac 




Rapte 


Per 




Acer, subst. 


Re 


Pera 




Acer, adject. 


Pace 


Petra 




Cork, 


May 27 




Eliza and Mary N. 



To CoRRESPOin)ENTS. 

Graham.— The Earldom of Kerry passed, on the 
death of his cousin, in 1818, to the present Marc^uis of 
Lansdowne ; whose eldest son, Thomas Fitz-Maurice, by 
courtesy Earl or Kerrt, died in 1836. ^^T/> 
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No. XLIir.] 



** Takes note of what is done — 
By note, to give and to receive.'*— Shakbspearb. 



[JULY, 1864. 



Inedited Letters of Coleridoi. 

Thc first two were addressed to William Madford, 
editor of the Courier evening newspaper. TTie three 
last to Thomas Hurst, bookseller and publisher. Queen 
Caroline died at Hammersmith, August 7th, 1821. 
This fact identifies the period of the first two letters, 
which are otherwise undated ; they refer to his Lectures 
OD Shakespeare in that year. 

Dear Sir, — I have written a oolamn or more on the cha- 
racter of the late Queen, in connection with the prevailing 
tendency among a numerous party, to asperse their superiors. 
I hope you will be pleased with it There are two pages more 
which you may depend on being left at the Courier Office, 
before six o'clock to-morrow evening. I assure you, that 
my main wish for fiaving the Cowrier sent me, proceeds 
from the conviction that in reading it, few days could pass 
in which something would not suggest itself to me, though 
but a paragraph of a dosen lines, which I might as well 
write as talk, and which, might yet be occasionally useful 
to you, more so perhaps than tel articles. 

I enclose for your kind acceptance, tickets for my two 
Courses of Lectures ;* and at the same time, enclose an 
advertisement, which I should be glad to have mserted in 
Monday and Wednesday's Courier$, I hope that Mr. 
Street will be so good as to let my Prospectus appear. Alas I 
dear sir, these Lectures are my only resource. I have 
worked hard, very hard, for the last years of my life, but 
from literature as Publication, I cannot gain even Bread, 

We dine on Sundays at half-past four, and should be 
happy if you would take a family dinner with us, when you 
are not better, or more agreeably engaged. 
Your obliged, 
8, T. COLBRIDOR. 

Mr DEAR Sn,--I hopeyon will come and give the farewell 
shake by the hand to my Shakespeare. The Romeo and 
Juliett pleased me even beyond my sntioipatioa ; but alas!, 
scanty are my audiences ! But Poverty and I have been 

* The late Henry Nelson Coleridge, in the Biographical 
Supplement to the Biographia literaria, 1847, vol. ii. 
p. 430 ; observes — '' I have not been able to obtain any 
exact nccount of all my Father's courses of lectures given 
after his visit to Germany, but find from letters and other 
sources of information, that he lectured in London, in 1804, 
before going to Malta ; on bis return from Malta, in 1807 ; 
agam in 1808; in 1811 ; in 1814, in which year he also 
lectured at Bristol ; in 1817, and for the last time, I believe, 
in 1819.'* The lectures alluded to' in these lettern, were 
delhered still Uter, in 1821. 

t The subject sppears to have been a favourite one with 
the lecturer. See Gaiman's Life of Coleridge, 1838, vol. 1 , 
p. 952. 



such old cronies, that I ought not to be angry with her 
for sticking dose to my skirts. 

With sincere respect, believe me your much obliged,* 
Tuesday mom. S. T. C. 



Grove, Highgate, 

Friday night, Dec. 5, 1829. 
Dear Sir, — A proof slip appertaining to some other 
Knight of the Press, has been sent by mistake, which I have 
re-endoeed. 

I have been very grievously afflicted by a sort of rheu- 
matic fever, affecting principally the right side and the 
whole half of the back lengthways ; the more grievous, that 
the paroxysms have come on about midnight, and rendered 
it impracticable to lie down,t or even to sit still for many 
minutes together, till seven or eight in the fhoming ; but for 
two or three hours before the fit, there comes on an inde- 
scribable depression of spirit which my reason finds it difli- 
cult to overrule, and impossible to prevent or remove, and 
after the fits my whole back feels hot and sore as a bruise. 
But the weather is sadly against me, and I can only pray for 
myself and for all ; may God either proportion the sufferings 
to the strength, or grant strength in proportion to the suffer- 
ings. Thy will be done ! Amen. 

Accept assurances of sincere respect 

and regard from your obliged, 
S. T. Coleridge. 



August 23, 1830. 
Ton may if you like, and continue to wish it, have the 
first half of the Aidt to R^fleetion^ on the understood condi- 
tion, that you shall have the second as soon as it is actually 
required, whether I have or have not made the additions, or 
rather substitutions, which I meditate and which, cou- 
sisting almost wholly of transcripts from manuscripts, my 
health only has prevented. This is the best compromise 
that, in the present uncertainty and restiveness of my Beast 
body, I can make between my desires to improve the book, 
and my anxiety not to worry or disappoint you or the public. 

S. T. Coleridge. 



* On the initials, which Coleridge sometimes affixed to his 
letters, he made the pun, Estese (cffri^afy.) 

His residence at Highgate commenced in April, 1816. 

t Coleridge once went with a friend to visit a young Isdy 
whose father and mother were for many years martyrs to 
the gout ; when he, in his eccentricity, expressed their help- 
less situation by the following parody of Byron — 

They lasily mumbled their mra^s in bed. 
Unable to crawl from the spot^bere thejifed. 

Digitize d by VjOOQI^ 
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Tuesdny, April 9th, 1834. 
My dear Sir, 

Mr. Oillman tells me that he delivered to me, I know not 
how long^ ago, a letter from you rcspectinf^ the Aids to Re- 
Jkctforif and, therefore, thougrh I have no recollection of it, 
I doubt not it was so ; for my memory, never of the strongest, 
has, through long illness and accumulated indlHposition, 
become pitiably intena<:iou8 ; the memory indeed being a 
plant that has its root and trunk in the body, especially the 
stomach and bowels, though its branches and blossoms are 
in the head. However, better late than never. 

I hereby authorise you to dispose of my share of the 
edition of the Aids to Rtflection* and of the Emtay on the 
Constitution in ChurcJiand State f\ according to the idea, as 
' your oivn judgment may direct. For I can truly say, that 
though not worth a shilling of aiy own in the world since 
King William the Fourth took my poor gold chain of a 
hundred links — one hundred pounds — with those of nine 
other literary veterans, to emblason d'or the black bar across 
the Royal arms of the Fitzclarences, I would yet rather 
lose ten times a hundred pounds, than ever su^ect you of 
an unkind act towards Your very sincere friend, 

S. T. COLBRIDOB. 

Coleridge died in his sixty-second year, at Mr. Gill- 
man*s house, in the Grove, Highgate, on the 25th of 
July, 1834; and was buried in the old churchyard by the 
roadside. 



SiNOPE Sixty Years SiNck. 

The Russian atrocities at Sinope were but a resumS 
of former attempts to destroy the nationality of Turkey 
in Europe. A similar outrage was perpetrated in 1790, 
and the circumstances appear to have escaped the notice 
of the writers of our day. The particulars are thus de- 
scribed among the political events of that period ;— 

Jasst. July 2. — A courier has just arrived here with 
dicpatches from Admiral Uschakow, commander of the 
Russian fleet in the Black Sea which informs us of a con- 
siderable victory gained by the Russian admiral over the 
Turks. Admiral Uschakow having information that fifteen 
large Turkish vessels were on their voyage to Sinope, he 
ordered a detachment of his squadron to pursue and attack 
them, which he did with such success, that above half of 
them were taken, burnt, or sunk, as they were entering the 
port. The Russian artillery was at the same time served 
with so much skill and effect, that the magazines of the' 
Turks at Sinope were wholly destroyed, and about 300 men 
made prisoners. 



Well might Lord Liverpool, with more liberality and 
under political knowledge than his compeers in the 



sound 



ministry of his day, denounce the Navarino conflict as 
" an untoward affair ; '' but a clearer estimate of past 
mischiefs has at length HissolvcH the mist, and the JVfus- 
covite policy will deceive no more. 



• There was a second edition of the Aids in 1831 ; a fifth 
in 1843. Bioffr, Literaria, edit. 1847, vol. ii. p. 425. 

t First printed in 1830: it is now joined with the Lay 
Sermons in one volume* Bioi/r. Literaria, edit, 1847, vol. 
ii. p. 425 



Cuneiform Monumental Stones in Ikeland. 

Various examples of the cuneiform monumental slabs, 
noticed in Current Notes, vol. iv., p. 35, are yet extant iu 
Ireland, and several of them have been found in this 
neighbourhood. At the principal entrance of the church- 
yard of Saul, the scene of St. Patrick's ministry in 
Ireland, and within a short distance of Downpatrick, is 
one, that although now much defaced, still exnibits un- 
mistakeable evidtncc of having been once of elaborate 
sculpture. 

At Kilbride, distant about five miles from Down- 
patrick, are the remains of another, found on the site 
of the old parish church, and till lately, was built in a 
style, leading to a farm-house. 

In 1813, whilst digging among the ruins of the 
ancient church at Ardglass, also within five or six miles 
of Downpatrick, one of very elegant sculpture was ilis- 
covered ; it b now built into the wall of the porch of the 
modern parish church, erected on the site of the old one. 

Four of these cuneiform slabs were found in the ruins 
of Bannow Church, county Wexford ; and in Selsker 
Abbey, in the same county, is another, but of more pri- 
mitive character, if we may so speak ; and among the 
ruins of the collegiate church of St.*Mary, at Ycughall, 
there are yet one or two good examples. 

In the cemetery attached to the parish church of Kil- 
clief, about five miles from Downpatrick, and not many 
perches from the castle of that name, are to be seen three 
of those monumental stones. This cemetery is the site 
of a religious house founded in the earliest age of 
Christianity in Ireland. About ten years since, I ob- 
served, built into the wall over a fire-place in one of the 
rooms of the Anglo-Norman castle of Kilclief, a cunei- 
f9rm monumental slab, exactly corresponding in size, 
shape, and bas-relief, with the other examples yet repos- 
ing in the neighbouring cemetery ; and of which a very 
erroneous impression has been current for upwards of a 
century. 

Harris, in his History of the County of Down, 1744, 
and from him, more recently, Dubourdieu, in his Sta- 
tistical Survey, 1812, state — "In Kilclief castle, is a 
chamber, called the Hawk's chamber, in that, according 
to the traditions of the old natives, the bishop's f:iVorer 
and hawks were kept.'* In the olden time, ii is to be 
premised, the castle of Kilclief was an e[>isoopal resi- 
dence ; and the surrounding country, a manor pertain- 
ing to the bishops of Down; but Ih^rris observes, the 
tradition probably arose from '* tl.j figure of a fowl, 
resembling a hawk, carved on a stone chimney piece 
in a room on tV.c second floor." Harris's authority is 
the Ulster Vi:Jitation, hi l(i22. Dr. Petrie, one of our 
most k-urned and judicious archceologists, has adopted 
t lie same error. He says, *Hhe first floor is vaulted, 
and the second has a stone chimney-piece on which is 
carved the figure of a bird, resembling a hawk, and 
also a Lhield l>earing a cross patee.* The fact, as de- 
termined by my own observation, is, no stone chimney- 



* Dublin Penny Journal, 1833, vol. 1, pp. 385-386. 
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piece is to be found id the entire edifice : and the de- 
scription, so erroneous in all particulars, refers only to 
the cuneiform slab that is still part of the wall, above the 
fire place. 

Like most of the numerous military remains which 
girdle the shores of the county of Down, as Dr. Petrie 
observes, " the name of the founder, or the period of the 
building of Kilclief castle are alike unknown ; but its 
style of architecture sufficiently proves it to be of the 
early part of the fourteenth century." I am, however, 
of opinion, that an earlier date oueht to be assigned, 
and that since it was first erected, the castle has under- 
gone such alterations as to embatrrass alike the artist 
and the archsBologist. Neither is the time when it became 
a bishop's residence, accurately known. John Ross, ap> 
pointed to the see of Down, in 1387t is known to liave 
resided here. John Gely, or Sely, instituted in 1413, 
was also a resident till he was deprived in 1441 ; and 
£ugene McGynisse, or Magennis, bishop in 1541, held 
the castle and manor, which are still both appropriate to 
the see. Yet at whatever period the castle may have 
been erected, it is clear, the monumental slab is of a 
much older date, and that in fact having continued 
beyond the remembrance for whose ashes it was to de- 
note the deposit, the slab was simoly as material used for 
buildiiig purposes, hence it may be inferred it was an 
object of considerable antiquity even at that time. 

Jaubs a. Pilson. 
Recorder Office, Dowopatrick. 



Marqaret Logy, Queen op Scotland, 1363. 

As the parentage of Margaret Logy, the Queen of 
David the Second, King of Scotland, 1329-1371, con- 
temporary with Edward the Third, King of England, 
has long been a subject of doubt and inquiry among all 
historians, I have some reason to presume that any- 
thing new, however imperfect, may interest the reader ; 
and, therefore, forward the following remarks, that some 
of your correspondents may either correct, or add to 
them. 

Some have asserted that Margaret was the daughter 
of a knight, named Sir John de Logy ; others that her 
father was a private gentleman, also named John de 
Logy; and in Extracta e variis Oronicis Scocie, p. 190, 
it is said, ** Dauid Rex accepit in vxorem speciosissi- 
mam Dominam Margaretam Logy relictam Johannes 
l/)gy, pro successione et asseniit habenda." This idea 
of Tier being the midttn) of a John Logy, is evidently 
taken from one of the two manuscripts of Fordun, re- 
ferrcfl to by liord Hailes in his Annals, vol. ii. p. 284. 

Tytler supposes her to have been related to the Sir 
John de Jjogy, who was, with David de Brechin, exe- 
cuted as a traitor in the time of Bruce, and there is 
nothing to invalidate that opinion ; still, in all the in- 
vestigations which the inquiry has occasioned, one or 
two particulars highly conducive to point out her real 
parentage, have been overlooked. 



Though the surname of Logy is of rare occurrence in 
the early annals of the kingdom, there was another per- 
son, whether a son, or in any way related to the forfeited 
baron, is unknown ; who towards the middle of the same 
century was designated Johannes de Tjogy miles ; and 
who, in 1359, had a charter from David the Second of 
the lands of Strongartnay, in the lordship of Monteith,* 
in Perthshire. Four years subsequently to that grant, 
13(>3, the year that King David and Margaret Iiogy • 
were married, " Johannes de Jjogy, Dominus ejusdem,'* 
had a grant from the said King of the Thanedom of 
Glamis, and also the reversion of that of Tanadice, in 
Forfarshire ;t the charter of the latter having been pre- 
viously granted to Peter Prendergaist.t The charter to 
John de Logy is dated, at Perth, the 12th day of April, 
1363 ; and according to Wyntown,§ it was also " in the 
moneth of Aprile' of that year tliat— 

In Ince-Mortho the King Davy 
Weddit the dame Merj^ret of Logy. 

From these traces of the two barons named John de 
Logy, arises the question, whether, the knight and John 
of that ilk, were one and the same? though variously de- 
scribed as " miles" and " dominus ejusdem,'' it is pos- 
sible they were one and the same person, for designations 
in old writings are not always uniform ; but, whether 
identical or not, there is fair probability that John de 
Logy, who obtained the grant of Glamis and Tanadice, 
was the father of Margaret, Queen of David the Second. 
Glamis and Tanadice were both held, partly at least by 
a John de Ramsay, previously to 1362, as in that year 
Ramsay received certain payments in lieu of the feus of 
these lands, II to which doubtless Logy had succeeded; 
and, on the reversion of Glamis to the Crown, whether 
after the death of John de Logy, or other undefined cause, 
that thanedom was granted to Sir John Lyon by King Ro- 
bert the Second, in dowry with the Princess Jane, his 
wife, in little more than a year from the time of David's 
death.lF That John de Logy was deceased, or had ceased 
to be Thane of Glamis l^fore King David's death, is 



• Acta Pari. vol. 1, p. 165. 

t Reg. Mag. Sigill., t 32, 76. The reddendo paid by 
Logy for theee lands, were a red falcon for the first, and a 
sparrow-hawk for the second, to be delivered yearly at the 
feast of Pentecoet. Hobertaon, Index, p. 67, 32, in men- 
tioning this charter describes it as '* Carta to John Logie 
(perhaps for Lion), of that ilk." 

X Robertson's Index, p. 39, 56. Several of the name of 
Prendergaist, of the shire of Berwick, did homage to King 
Edward the First, in 1296. Regman Rolls, pp. 137, 150, 
159, and 172. 

§ Cronykil of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 293. Inohmurtho, 
Extr. e Variis Cron. Scocie, whs a rich priory belonging to 
the Canons Regular of the Augustine Order, founded by 
King Edgar, on an island in the lake*of Menteith. * 

t Ke^. Mag. Sigill, f. 90, 315. 

II Acta Pari., vol. i. p. 171. 
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not clear ; his name, so far as known to the writer, occurs 
for the last time in connection with the thanedom of 
Downy, in Angus, from which he had in 1367,* the 
grant of an annuity. Whether John de Logy died with- 
out issue, and Glamis and Tanadicc thus reverted to the 
Crown ; or whether ahout the time that David obtained 
the divorce against Margaret Logy, he had deprived her 
father of his estates ; or whether King Robert the 
Second, on his accession, had deposed John de Logy in 
revenge for the imprisonment of himself and son, said 
to have been caused by the influence of Margaret Logy, 
must severally remain as matter of conjecture. 

Nevertheless, taking into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances which have not been before advanced in elu- 
ci<Ution of the inquiry relative to the parentaee of 
Margaret Logy, it is highly probable that John de Logy, 
Thane of Glamis, was the father of Margaret Loey, 
David's Queen. There is good reason for believiiig that 
John de Logy was originally from Perthshire, descended 
of a family that assumed their name from the well- 
known parish and barony, so called in that county ; but 
it may oe also observed, that a family bearing the same 
surname were the proprietors of the barony and parish 
of liOgy, now united to Pert, in Angusshire, long before 
and subsequently to the year 1407. 

Brechin, July 1. J. 



Bellman's *'Coal and Candls*' Ch4nt. 

Haddinqton, the old Scottish burgh and county 
town of East Lothian, has been several times destroyed 
by fire ; the last disaster that occurred, more than two 
centuries since, was occasioned by a nurse placing clothes 
on a screen, too near the fire-place during the night. It 
was considered an accident arising from heedlessness, 
but as an injimctive commemoration, the magistrates 
ordered the following quaint lines to be chanted by the 
bellman through the town, on every evening from Mar- 
tinmas to Candlemas; a practice that is stiU continued. 
Hie custom has the time-honoured name of " Coal and 
Ciin'lc." 

Haddington, June 27. 

A* guid men^s servantB wha eVr ye be. 
Keep coal and cun'le for charitie ; 
Baith in your kitchen an' yoiu* lia* 
Keep weel your fire whate'er befa*. 
In bakehouM, brewbouse, bam, and byre, 
I warn you a' keep weel your fire ; 
For oftentimes a little spark, 
Brings mony hands to oieikle work. 
Ye nourrices that have bairns to keep, 
8ee that ye fa' na o'er sound asleep ; 
For losing of your g^ude renown, 
An' baDishing o' this Burrow' town. 
It'll for your sakes that I do cry, 
Take warning by your uiebours byel 

* Chamberlain Rolls, vol. i. p. 399. 



Ths Opera in Francs and England. 

The stage of the Grand Opera, in Paris, in the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth, was in 1669, the scene of a sin- 
gular outrage on two distinguished Englishmen, and the 
incident is nighly characteristic of the manners of the 
time. 

In the year mentioned, Ralph Montagu, afterwards 
first Duke of Montagu, was accompanied in his embassy 
to the French Court Dy William Cavendish, subsequently 
the first Duke of Devonshire. One night, at the Opera, 
the young Lord Cavendish received an affront from some 
of the officers of the guard, who it is stated were 
inebriated ; and one of them having particularly insulted 
him, he in return struck him on the face ; upon which the 
whole four or five of them drew their swords, and all fell 
on him at once. Nothing daunted, he made a determined 
defence, but received several wounds, and would have 
been overpowered by his cowardly adversaries had not a 
Swiss domestic, in the service of Lord Montagu, taken 
him up in his arms and flung him from the stage into 
the pit. In his fall one of the iron spikes m the 
orchestra inflicted a severe flesh wound, the scar of which 
remained till his death. The rencontre was reported 
throughout Europe, much to the honour of Lord Ca- 
vendish, and greatly to the discredit of the aggressors ; 
his spirit and conduct on that occasion was the theme of 
general compliment, as the French then entertained the 
highest idea of the national courage of Englishmen ; and 
Louis the Fourteenth, on being duly informed of the cir- 
cumstances, instantly ordered the imprisonment of the 
offenders. 



The positions of the Opera in England and in France 
are wholly dissimilar ; in England, it is the object of 
private enterprise, and gener^ly ruinous in its results 
to the managers. In ^ance, it is maintained by the 
Government, and even there, where the Opera is the 
idolisation of the people, the losses are equally or more dis- 
astrous. The financial affairs of the French Opera have 
l>een recently the subject of a strict enquiry, and the re- 
port of the Commission so directed was printed in the 
Constitutumel of Monday, July 3rd. The (Commission re- 
ports, that the financial state of the Opera, demands the 
adoption of prompt and efiScacions means to prevent the 
dissolution of the concern, now reduced to helpless 
bankruptcy. The Commission in its report, blames no 
one person or circumstance as the cause of this impo- 
verished state of its affairs, but proves that the Opera 
is and has been a very costly institution, at all periods 
as evinced by history. Even so late as the reign of 
liOuis the Sixteenth, various experiments were intro- 
duced into the management of the Opera, but all without 
any beneficial effect ; the civic rigtme, t. e. the muni- 
cipality of Paris, being at one time compelled to bear the 
burden of a debt of 200,000 livres (7,900/.) and 
112,000 livres (4,430/.) of life-pensions. It is esti- 
mated that the management of that day lost in the 
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course often years, the sum of 3,992,762 fr. (159,710^) 
or, oh the average 362,977 fr. (14,518/.) per annum: 
yet, during this period, it was on the stage of the Grand 
Opera, that Gluck and Piccini achieved their greatest 
triumphs. Napoleon the First, convinced that the im- 
mense expense of the Opera could only be met by a 
state subvention, he at first, fixed one at 50,00() fr. 
(2000/.) per month ; but ultimately increased it to 
720,000 fr. (28,800/,) per annum. The government of 
the restoration, under Louis the Eighteenth, being 
unable to improve upon them, conformed to the bases 
of this system, and to this positively required arrange- 
ment, the lyrical art after the times of Gluck and Mozart, 
was indebted for its progress. The Grand Opera in 
France was thus enabled to produce and give eflTect to 
the operas of Spontini, and to introduce Rmsini^s Gtiil- 
laume Tell, and Meyerbeer's lUheri le Diable. The 
events of July, 1830, were singularly subversive of the 
fortunes of tfie Opera; the subvention was reduced by 
40,000 fr. (1600/.) and deprived of many of its exclu- 
sive privileges, it was abandoned to private speculators. 
The success of JtoheH U Diable retarded for a few 
years the decline of the Opera, but in 1840, a de- 
ficit was declared, and the embarrassments have in- 
creased year by year. The Commission in its report, 
states the subvention amounts now to but 620,000 fr. 

e*,800/.) and accordingly advise that the Opera should 
plaoed under the management of the Givil List, and 
that its debts be paid by the State. The report further 
forcibly suggests the propriety of reviving the produc- 
tions of the great Masters of the early French opera, not 
only as an interesting subject of comparison, but as an 
efiicient means for the preservation of the eternal rules 
of eood taste. 

In accordance with this report and its recommenda- 
tions, an Imperial decree provides that from July 1st, 
the Opera shall be placed under the direction of the 
Administration of the Imperial Civil List, and a superior 
permanent Committee, which is to give its opinion on all 
questions of Art, and on the measures calculated to 
insure the prosperity of the Opera, has been appointed, 
under the Presidency of the Minister of the Imperial 
Household. That committee is composed as follows :— 
M. Troplong, President of the Senate ; M. Baroche, 
President of the Council of State; Count Baciocchi, 
First Chamberlain of the Emperor ; M. Rouher, Vice- 
President of the Council of State ; Count de Morny, 
Deputy; M. Chaix d'Est-Ange, the distinguished 
lawyer ; and M. Gautier, Secretary -General of the 
Ministry of the Emperor's Household, who is to act as 
Secretary of the Committee. 

M. Roqueplan has been appointed director of the 
Opera. 



The Sorbonne in Paris, first built by Louis de Sor- 
bonne ; was rebuilt by Richelieu. The Cardinal's library, 
a fine collection of books, was dei)ositcd there. 



American Anti-Ik tkkmatiomal Coftrigbt 
Memorial. 

The following American State Paper, has been 
transmitted for insertion in Willis's Current Notes. It 
displays a one-: ided view altogether of the sulgect ; and 
treats * the rights of authors,' as so much raw material, 
derivable any where and every where, respected in no 
way but as a means to " the manufacture of books, a 
business involving millions of dollars,** that is not be 
affected in the slightest amount of cost, should any con- 
sideration for the interests of the writers be taken into 
account. The reader will possibly on perusal determine 
for himself on the ir\justice, to say nothing of the im- 
policy, of this protest. 

To the ffonourable the Senate qfthe United Statee. 

The undersigned, dtisens of the State of — -^— res- 
pectfully but emmestly remonstnto against the ratification 
of a Treaty, suppoaed to be now under the couBideration of 
your honourable body, whereby a reciprocal international 
Copyright is propoaed for orifation between this country 
and Great Britain. 

The form under which this measure is presented for your 
ratification neceaaarily renders impossible any definite in- 
formation as to its oharaoter and provisions. This your 
memorialists respectfully submit to be an olgeetion of the 
gravest character, as being utterly repugnant to the spirit 
of our institutions. In the negociation of arrangements 
with Foreigfn Powers, secrecy on the part of the Executive 
is a necessity which admits of an occasional departure in 
this particuliu' from the popular form of our government. 
But where such armng^ements are to have an iDtemal in- 
fluence, modifying the legal rights and aflectiug the labour 
and capital of our own citizens, your memorialists must 
observe that they become tlie subjects of ordinary and open 
legislative action, especially in a case like the present, as 
matters relating to Copyright are particularly confided by 
the Constitution to both Houses of Congress. 

Without dieeueeitig the question qfthe right e qf authored 
your memorialists would therefore protest against this pro- 
posed extension of the treaty-making power, as a dangerous 
innovation. The manufacture of books is a business invol- 
ving millions of dollars, employing the labour and aifording 
sustenance to thousands of our fellow-citizens, whose 
interests cannot fail to be injuriously aflTected by any 
increase in the cost of books. These interests should no 
more be endangered, without a hearing, by this species of 
indirect legislation than should those of the manufacture of 
iron, the raising of cotton, sugar, or auy of the other great 
industrial resources of our country. If injustice exist under 
the present state of our laws on the subject of copyright, 
that injustice can be remedied efiVctually by the open and 
unreserved discussion of those laws in Congress, resulting 
in such modifioation as the intelligence and equity of our 
people, embodied in their representatives of both Houses, 
may determine, with the full uuderstandixig and consent of 
the country, in the usual mode provided for the idteration 
of our statutes. 

As citizens of the Republic, your memorialists must 
therefore protest against the ratification of this Treaty, and 
against the iutroductiou of this mode of oblique aud indirect 
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legi»lati<m, by vhich their rights and privilege* are to be 
curtailed without their knowledg^e or consent. They there- 
fore earnestly request that if the matter is to be considered, 
it be presented in the ordinary mode to both Houses of 
Gon^^reas, that the voice of the people may be heard ; that 
our internal laws may be modified intelligrently by ourselves 
as a nation of freemen, and not be overridden by Treaties 
Rt the request and importunity of foreigners ; and finally 
that we may retain the power of modifying our internal 
affairs at our pleasure, and not hamper them under treaties 
which can only be abrogated or altered with the approbation 
of a foreign nation. 

Pricking in the Old Hat.— -Current Notes, vol. 
iv. p. 52. — A very common game at horse-racing and 
sucn little gatherings in this part of Ireland, is what is 
termed " Pricking at the Loop." This is performed by a 
gambler rolling or rather coiling, a long narrow strip of 
an old felt hat into a fantastic form, and laying it edge- 
wise on a board, when it presents several loops. Aner 
being so coiled, the person with whom the gambler plays 
takes a pointed piece of wood and places it into one of 
those loops, holding the pin on the board. The gambler 
then draws the piece of felt by the end, and if the pin 
be retained in a loop the gambler loses ; but if otherwise, 
and the pin remain without being in a loop, he wins. 
Tliis may be either the actual game of " Pricking in the 
Old Hat'* referred to by your correspondent, or a modi- 
fication of it. 

Downpatrick. J. A. P. 



A CLEAN ShATE v. A LONG BeARD. ' 

Parmenio, before one of Alexander's battles, presented 
himself to the Macedonian hero, to render an account 
of his arrangements, and to enquire whether any other 
precaution remained to be taken. " Nothing," said 
Alexander, " but that the men should shave." " Shave?" 
exclaimed Parmenio. " Yes," replied the Prince, " do 
you not consider what a handle a long beard affords to 
the enemy?"* Even the Czar, Peter the First of Russia, 
gave strong evidence of the fact that he considered the 
pract'ce of shaving essential to the progressof civilization. 
Horace, too, as a classical authority, seems to have 
thought his philosopher would have reasoned better 
without his beard — 

Di te, Dnmosippe, DesBque 
Verum oh consilium.donent tonsore. 

Stome, also, has amused himself with a panegyric on 
the literary benefit of shaving. " I maintain it, the 
conceits of a rough bearded man arc seven years more 
terse and juvenile for one single operation ; and if they 
did not run a risk of being shaved quite away, might be 
carried up, by continual shavings, to the very highest 
pitch of sublimity.**! 

• Dsrbat de Barbigenio, in Domavius's Amphitheatrum 
Sapientis«». 

t TriBtiom Shondy, vol. ix. chop. 1.% 



Descendants of Great Men. 

Mrs. Catherine Wade, born WyclifFe, the last lineal 
descendant of the family of John Wfclipfe, "the 
morning star of the Reformation," died a few years since 
at Halton near Leeds, in her 75th year. 

The descendants of Martin Luther are probably in 
being at Erfurth. Dr. John Melchior Luther, the last 
known lineal descendant, was a professor of medicine in 
that University. He left a son, a learned philologoe, who 
removed to Bohemia, abjured the Protestant faith, be- 
came a Romanist, and died in abject poverty. His five 
orphan children, Maria, born in 1819 ; Anna, in 1820 ; 
Anthony in 1821; John in 1826; and Tlieresa in 
1831, were on his decease wholly destitute, when the 
madstrates of Erfurth, for the honour of their religion, 
at the close of 1837 performed an act of benevolence 
that is entitled to everlasting praise. Tliey purchased 
the ruins of the old convent at Erfurth, wliere more 
than three centuries since, Martin [^utuer simply a 
monk propagated the doctrine of the Reformation ; and 
having constructed a proper dwelling, lodged there the 
orphan descendants of tlie great Gorman reformer, and 
with the concurrence of the royal government, the 
Council also decided these orphans should be fed and 
clothed at the expense of the city, till they were severally 
twenty years old. This generosity of the Municipality 
immediately caused several of the wealthy inhabitants 
of Erfurth to tome forward, and promise to contribute a 
certain sum for their education. Nor was this all, on 
the occasion of the anniversary of the Reformation, 
celebrated at Berlin, in 1838, the Municipality and 
assembly of deputies of that city, voted a donation of 
four hundred crowns, to each of the five descendants of 
Luther then residing at Erfurth. At the same celebra- 
tion of the anniversary at Berlin, a descendant of the 
brother of Martin Luther, a preacher at Wittemberg, 
was also present. 

The last lineal descendant of the celebrated Chan- 
cellor Sir Thomas More, was a female, Mary Austin 
More, many years resident at Hengrave, near Bury, in 
SuiFolk, she Med Superioress of the Convent of English 
Nuns, at Bruges, in Flanders, on Feb, 23, 1807. 

Among the subscribers to the fnnd for the National 
Memorid of the Protestant Martyrs, Cranmer, Ridley, 
and Latimer, was the widow of Sir James Mansell, a 
descendant of Bishop Ridley. 

Miss Charlotte Knox, the only surviving daughter of 
James Knox, minister of Scone ; descended in a direct 
line, through five generations, from William Knox, first 
Protestant minister of Cockpcn, and brother of John 
Knox, the Scottish Reformer, died a few years since 
at Barossa Place, Edinburgh, in her eighty-first year. 

Mrs. Ann Raleigh, the great granddaughter of the 
memorable Sir Walter Raleigq, died in February, 
1743, in or about her 80th year. 

The diurnals of 17<?4' mention, "on Saturday last, 
July 1 4, died Mrs. Martha Milton, a descendant from 
the great English poet John Milton, aged 70 years." 
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In the same year, on Wcdnes<lay, Sept. 26, •• died 
at her house, at Greenwich, Mrs. Wolfe, relict of Col. 
Edward Wolfe, and mother of General Wolfe." 

On Friday, May 24th, 1765, the Executors of 
Mrs. Henrietta Wolfe, mother of the latehrave General 
Wolfe, paid the legacy of one thousand pounds, be- 
queathed by her to the incorporated Society in Dublin, 
for promoting English working-schools in Ireland. Yet 
distinguished and honoured as is the name of Wolfe, 
among the poor persons, applicants in November, 1820, 
to his M!viesty*s Almoner, for the ensuing Christmas 
Royal bounty, was the niece of the captor of Quebec, 
Mrs. Ann Wetton, then in her eighty-second year, and 
very infirm. She was described as then residing in the 
Stable-yard of No. .52, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. 

These memoranda selecto<l from considerable collec- 
tions, will be continued, but the readers of Current Notes 
may possibly also be disposed to become contributors. 



Lord Chief Justice's Decision on Greek. 

On the 22nd ult. in a cause, before Loril Campbell, 
and a Special Jury ; the Queen v. the Registrars of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain ; there were 
some extraordinary proceedings. 

Sir F. Kelly, Mr. Macauky, and Mr. Lloyd were 
counsel for the prosecution, and the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Bramwell, and Mr. Brewer, for the defendants. 

This was a proceeding to try the validity of a return 
to a mandumttf, the question being whether this society 
had kept a correct register of its members in pursuance of 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament. It was stated 
that the facts would be undisputed, and the case turned 
into a special verdict, that the matter might be decidc<l 
by the Court of Error. The different books and registers 
of the society were put in, and then 

liord Campbell told the jury he should not waste 
their time by saying more than lie presumed they would 
find their verdict according to the facts, and that was, 
what was called a special verdict. 

The jury looked at the judge, then looked at each other, 
until the attorney put a guinea into each man's hand, 
and they walked out of the box, apparently in perfect 
amazement that their time had been thus wasted, as the 
whole might have been as well settled without their 
attendance. 

There was, however, one matter of some importance 
in the case, — namely, the proper pronunciation of 
the word *' pharmaceutical.'* 

Lord Campbell said there appeared to be one vexed 
question which he should like to have decided, as some 
gentlemen pronounced the c in the word soft, but others 
treated it as hard. He would ask the Attorney-General, 
what he said it was ? 

The Attorney-General said, in his opinion, it was 
soft. It came from the Greek ; but when it became 



£n2lish, it must be subject to the English rules : he 
had, however, been cautioned by some of his learned 
friends as to the mode of pronouncing it. 

Sir F. Kellt said, of course, he should bow to the 
opinion of his learned friends, who were so much su- 
perior to him in learning, as in every thing else. 

The Attorney -General said, that was rather too 
bad, as Sir F. Kelly had himself cautioned him. 

Sir F. Kelly intimated whatever his Lordship should 
say it was, that would be the mode to be adopted. 

liord Campbell.— Then, let it be soft. Be it so. 

The measures of the law are rarely characterised by 
softness ; and the decision, from the following protest, 
appears to have been erroneous : — 

Sir, — Allow an unfortunate e before u to protest 
against the soft decision of the Queen's Bench. Though 
perfectly willing to be soft before «, «, and y, I am as 
hard as a rock to a, ^ and tt, nor shall the latter miti- 
gate me by interposing an «, that is dumb. If the 
Attorney-General upon nis next circuit should prose^te 
or take into ^istody this peculiar r, I will throw myself 
on the country for proper currency. If Lord Campbell 
must amble without me, he at least might keep pace 
with his Walker, A little duresse is the proper cue for 
one who would be a Securer. 



Omitted Verse in Gray's Elegy. 
The author's Manuscript of the Elegy, or Stanzas 
written in a Country Churchyard, has the following verse, 
which is omitted in all the printed editions, — 

15 
Some rural Lhis, with all conquering charms, 

Perhaps uovr moulderi} in this grabsy bourne ! 
Some Helen, vain to set the fields in arms. 

Some £mma dead, of (gentle love furlorn I 

16 
Some village Hampden, etc* 

P. T. P. 



Bedscrino Graves with Roses. 
The practice of strewiug and planting roses on and 
about the graves was a custom religiouSy obscrvecl by 
the Greeks and the Romans, and the use was so general 
that we frequently find it enjoined as a co<licil to their 
wills, as appears by an old inscription at Ravenna ; and 
by another, at Milan ; in both of which, roses were 
ordered to be yearly strewed and planted on their graves. 
Hence the line in Propertius : — 

£t tener& poneret ossa ro8&. 
And Anacreon, in allusion to the usage, says that it 
d3th protect the dead. Even in England, at Oakley, in 
Surrey, the classical custom of planting rose*trees on 
the graves of young men and maidens who have lost 
their lovers, more especially, has been maintained so 
long, time out of mind, that the churchyard is now 
full of them. ^ , P. C. 
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Handel. — May I ask, where is now RoiibiIiac*s 
Statue of Handel, noticed in Current Notes, p. 51. 

H. S. 

Roubiliao's statue of Handel, originnlly placed in Yaux- 
hall Gardens in 1 738, is now the property of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, at Exeter Hnll It was obtained, Innf 
month, on terms that make it more a gift to the Sooic.^, 
than otherwise. 

Roubiliac's idea of divestinsr Handel's foot of the slipper, 
appears to have been suggested by the fine engraving of St. 
Cecilia, after Rubens, by Witdoeck. 

The former glories of Yauxhall ore fast fleeting. The 
present is the last season, and in a few more months, the 
long walks where thousands have congregated in buoyant 
pleasure and delight ; the picturesque orchestra long famous 
for the performance of music by Arne and other distin- 
guished English composers ; and the thrilling notes of many 
eminent vocalists, will be no more ; and the lines of the 
surveyor will have marked out the sites of villas and streets 
of houses, the habitations of retired peace and quietude. 



Poetical Sign.— At the little village of Stretton, in 

Cheshire, is a well known and long established inn, 

called the Cat and Lion ; having over the doorway a 

painted sign, depicting a cat and a lion in anything 

but good humour towards each other, with these lines, — 

The Lion is strong, the Cat is vicious. 

My Ale is good, and so is my Liquors ! 

Temple, July 1. J. M. J. 



Arotlb Librart. — In Martin's Bibliographical 
Catalogue of Privately Printed Books, a catalogue of 
the Ducal Library is noticed as having been printed in 
1758. IsRced*s note there quoted at page 31, matter of 
fact? H.L. 

The Argyle library was purchased by Lord Bute in May, 
1764, but has since been destroyed by fire at Luton. 



At Padna, Granger mentions the image of the Virgin, 
that the Catholics assert flew thither nrom Constanti- 
nople, when taken bv the Turks. 

The rock that Moses struck in the Wilderness, is 
among the Romish relics at Venice. 



Faussett Antiquities. — The manuscripts descrip- 
tive of the unioue collection of Kentish Anglo-Saxon 
Antiquities, collected nearly a century since by Dr. 
Faussett, of Heppington, near Canterbury, but now the 
property of the public-spirited Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, 
are about to be published under the editorial care of 
Mr. Charles Roach Smith, whose attainments and en- 
thusiasm pre-eminently (qualify him for that olject. 
Douglas's Nenia Britanntea^ 1793, now a scarce and 
costly volume, was for the most part derived from this 
source. 



Status of Pompet, at Rome. 

The villas of modern Rome often occupy the same 
ground, share some portion of the splendour, and the 
picturesque advantages of the gardens of the ancient 
city. The villa Spaila, or Brunati, for these villas 
change their names with their proprietors, while it oc- 
cupies on a much smaller scale a part of the Palatine 
Hill, and of the Imperial Palace, has still some of the 
advantages of the Orti Farnesiani. The ruins of the 
palace cover the greater part, and on one side look down 
on the valley that separates the Palatine from the Aven- 
tine Mount : from a gallery in a recess still remaining, 
the Emperor might behold the games of the Circus 
Maximus, that occupied the greater part of that valley. 

In an anti-chamber of the Palazzo Spada, stands the 
celebrated statue of Pompey, at the foot of which Ceesar 
is supposed to have fallen. The history of this statue 
deserves liotice. It was during Pompey's life ftrst 
placed in the Senate House he had erected ; and when 
that edifice was closed, the statue was, by order of 
Augustus, raised on a double arch orgateway of marble 
opposite to the grand entrance of R)mpey's Theatre. 
During the convulsion of the Gothic wars it was thrown 
down, or fell, and lay buried for many ages in the 
ruins. About the beginning of the seventeenth century 
it was discovered in a partition wall between two housed, 
and the discovery caused some altercation, the proprie- 
tors of the two houses at length agre^ng to cut the 
statue asunder, and to divide the marine, when fortu- 
nately the Cardinal di Spada heard of the circumstance, 
and oy a timely purchase prevented the destruction of 
one of the most interesting remains of Roman antiquity. 

At a much later period, and from an unexpected 
quarter, another danger awaited Pompey's statue. 
While the French occupied Rome in the years 1798-9, 
they erected, in the centre of the Coliseum, a temporary 
theatre where they acted various republican pieces for 
the improvement of such Romans as might be disposed 
to fraternise with them and adopt their principles. 
Voltaire's Brutus was, as may be easily imagined, a 
favourite tragedy ; and in order to give it effect, it was 
resolved to transport to the Coliseum, and erect on the 
stage, the statue of Pompey, at the feet of which the 
Dictator had fallen. The colossal size of the figure, and 
its extended arms, rendered it very difficult to displace, 
and the arm was therefore sawed off, to facilitate the 
conveyance, and put on again at the Coliseum ; on the 
second removal to the Palazzo Spada, the arm was again 
taken off, and again replaced. So friendly to Pompey 
was the republican enthusiasm of the French! So 
favourable to the arts and antiquities of Rome, their 
Love of Liberty !* 



Errata— For nuneintion, p. 49, t&iA nunmuton. 
For De Moustier, p. 50, read Du Moustier. 



* Eustace's Classical Tour through Italy, 1S03. 
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<< luces note of what is done— 
By note, to give and to reoeiTe."--8HAKBSPEAR8. 



[AUGUST, 1854. 



He that fiohts akd buns awat< 

Thb disgraceful conduct of Lord George Sackville at 
the battle of Minden, August 1st, 1760, occasioned a 
descnredly general execration asainst him. Instead of 
the hawker*s cry of "Great Victory, extraordinary 
Gazette !** they sold in the streets a half sheet, sur- 
mounted by the Royal Arms, in Gazette fashion, en- 
titled, 

*' An Express from Capt Bohadill, 
Who Beat the French by standk^ still.*' 

Bitterly sarcastic on hb deficiency of courage, it com- 
mences, — 

« The taan that fights and runs away, 
May stand to fipbt another day, 

is the opinion of the witty Sam. Butler, and many of 
our Great Follcs, who have made the experiment, think 
it extremely right.*' Lord Chesterfield, in the House 
of Lords, descanting on his conduct in language not 
very fkvourable to I^rd George, observed*-'* If I were 
to sport a Hudibrastic, I would say,*^ 

" He that fights, and runs away, 
May live to fight another day ; 
But he that* B in the battle slain, 
Will never rise to fight again." 

It was accepted at the time, the lines were really to 
be found in Hudibras, and that Lord Chesterfield but 
reiterated Ralph's advice to the knight, his master, one — 

danm*d to baser drubs. 

Than wretches feel in powd*ring tubs. 

Ralph and his Quixotic superior having been unhorsed 
and beaten, oounseb him not to think of falling on again, 
but— 

** To make an honourable retreat, • 

And wave a total sure defeat ; 
For those that fly may fight again, 
Whioh he ean never do Oiat's slain ;" 

adding in the same strain : — 

** For those that save themselves and fiy^ 
Go halves, at least, V the victory." 

IWt IIL, Canto III., lines 241-269. 

Several persons,however, who had read Butler's Hu- 
dibras with as much admiration as others read .£s6p's 
Fables, and knew almost every line by heart, were 
sufficiently pugnacious to assert that no such lines as 
those quoted by Lord Chesterfield, then become house- 
hold words, were in Hudibras; others pertinaciously 
contended they were, and at Boodle's, in St James's 
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Street, in August 1784s occasioned a bet of twenty to 
one, of their beinff in Hudilvas, the bellifferents agreeing 
that Dodsley the bookseller should be r^erred to as the 
arUter. Dodsley, on being sent for, ridiculed the diffi- 
culty, ** Every fool,** said he, ** knows that they are in 
Hudibras." Greorge Seiwyn, who was in this instance a 
nonconformist, somewhat petulantly replied, — "Will 
you be good enough then to inform an old fool, who is 
at the same time your wise worship's most humble 
servant, in what canto they are to be found ? " Dodslev, 
conscious he was right, took up the volume, but could 
not discover the place, and be^ed a day's grace. The 
next day came with no better success, and the sase 
arbitrator was reduced to confess, " that a man might 
be ignorant of a fact without being a fooL" 

These rebufi have provoked many enquiries, and it is 
said, the lines quoted by Lord Chesterfield, are thus, ia 
a volume entitled, '* The Pleasing Companion, or Guide 
to Fame.'* — 

** He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day ; 
But he who is in battle slain, 
Can never rise and fight again.*' 

It 18 also said they are to be found in Pearch's Col- 
lection of Poems, anonymously edited by Isaac Reed ; 
second edition, vol. III. p. 84. 

Jortin observes, the humourous expression in one of 
our poets. — 

** The nmn that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day, " 

is deduced from the Greek saying,*— 

*Avfi^ 6 ifivymv tal wdXiv /lax^^rai. 
Bat it should rather have been. 

May live to run another day* 
Ayifp 5 ^svyt*y koI irdKw ye ^tHtrai.f 
Aulus Gellius, in 'his Noctes Atticee, records it as 
a saying of Demosthenes, who fled from Philip of 
Macedon, when he obtained a decbive victory over the 
Athenians, at Chsnronea, a village of Bosotia, and being 
reproached for it, made that answer.^ 

* Rather a remote derivation for a saying, still in use,-* 
three hundred and thirty-eight yearsbefore the birthof Christ, 
t Tracts, 1790, vol. i. p. 441. 

t Lib. xvii. oh. 21. Beloe's Translation, 1795, 8vo. 
vol. iiL p. 320 ; he quotes as the translation the well knova 
verse i-^ 

'* He who fights and runs away. 
May live to fight another day .** 
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Dr. Nash, hvho .quotes these authorities, in a -note on 
the lines, — "For those that fly," in Hudihras, adds, 
'* He who has an inclination to read more concerning 
this Senarius proverbialis quo monemiir non protinus 
algicere animum, si ^uid parum felidter successerit, 
nam Yictos posse vincere : proinde Homerus, etc., may 
ponsult Erasmi Adagia.*' 

Erasmus, like Ben Jonson, may be ever tracked in the 
BHOws of the ancients, and Taverner's Translation of his 
Proverbes or Adagies, with new Adicions gathered out 
of the Ohiliades, was printed in 1539, 8vo. In his 
Apopthegmes, translated by Nicholas Udall, of which 
there are two editions, 1542 and 1564, 8to. there is the 
following.— 

** Demosthenes had written upon his shilde, in letters 
ofgolde, <Sya0i) rvxi?, that is, Good Fortune^ Yet, 
neverthelesse, when it was come to bardie strokes, 
Demosthenes euen at the first meting, cast his shilde 
and al awaie from him, and to ^ as fast as his legges 
might beare him. This poincte oeing cast in his nose, 
in the wale of mockage and reproche, that he had in 
battalU cast away his bucler, and taken him to his hccles, 
like a prettie man, he auoided it with a little verse, 
Qommon in. every bcldies mouth : — 

XvfiQ ^tvy<afi kcu rraXlfi fiaxri<reraiy 
The some man, that rennith awaie, 
Male a^ain fight an other daie. 

** Judgeyng ^hat it is more ibr the benefitt of ones 
countree to repne awaie in battaill, than to lese his life. 
For a ded man can fight no more, but who had saued 
himself aliue'by renmng awaie, may in many battailles 
dio; dooe good seruice to his countree.'* . . - 

• Rabelais alludes to this saying; — We will lose no 
honour by flying ; Demosthenes saith that the man who 
runs away, may ^ght another day.* 

llie Satyre Menippee, 1594, has the idea thus ex- 
pressed. — . 

Souvent celuy qai demeure, 
Est cause de son mescbef ; 
Cej^y qui fuit de bonne heure, 
-' Pent combattre dereohef. 

Shakespeare, in whose writings every phase of the 
human intellect is embodied and reflected, has a similar 
expression, when Norfolk counsels Buckingham to allay 
his passion — 

We may outran. 
By violent swiftness,- that which we run at, 
And lose by over- running. 

Xinff Henry VIIL Act I. so. I. 

Cervantes makes the curate say to Don Quixote, to 
solace him upon one of his misadventures ;— Be pacified. 
Fortune may have yet better success in reserve for you ; 
arid they who lose to-day, may win to-morrow. From 
the saying of Demosthenes, the Italians appear to have 
derived their proverb— Emaglio che si dieu, qui fuggi, 

* Vol. iv. chap. 55. Aulus Gellius is quoted in the Note. 



che qui mori : t. e, It is better it should be said, Here he 
run away, than here he was slain.* So too, in 
L'Estrange's Fables, of Demosthenes' opinion was the 
fugitive soldier, who, being tried by a council of war for 
cowardice, pleaded for himself, that he did not run away 
in fear of the enemy, but only to try how long a paultry 
carcase might last a man with good looking taf 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor, in his Great Exemplar, ob- 
serves :— In other cases it is true that Demosthenes said 
in apology for his own escaping from a lost field ; A man 
that runs away may fight again. Edit. 1649, 4to. p. 102. 

Scarron appears to have been Indebted to the Satyre 
Menipp^, for the thought embodied in his lines ;-- 

Qui fuit, revenir ftusBi; 

Qui meurt, il fl^en est fNia ainsi. 

The distich in Butlef^s Hudihras :— 

For thos* that fly may fight again, 
Which ht can never do that's slain, 

is evidently a translation from Scarron ; but the cou- 
plet,— 

, For be that fights and rana away. 
May live to fight another day ; 

was wtiften by Sir John Mennes in ridicule of Sir John 
SuckliDg^s expedition to Scotland, in 1641. In the 
fourth volume of the Censura literaria, reference 
is made to his Musarum Qelicise, 1656, duod., p. 101. 
The writer has in vain referred to that book, and 
to the reprint as edited by Dubois. Still the reader 
may be assured it is to be discovered i^ one of the 
volumes of that period, in which the verses of Mennes 
are embodied. 

No copy of the Musarum Delicise is known in Sion 
College Library. 



Lord Orfobd's IjEttxbs to Sib Horace Mann. 

I^nted from the Autog^ph Memorandum. 
To Mr. George P. Harding, — Understanding that the 
extracts of letters from Lord Orford, to Sir Horace 
Mann, at Florence, (which extracts were in the posses- 
sion of my father, the late Mr. Thomas Kirgate, at his 
death) were not intended by his Lordship to be either 
transcribed or printed, I hereby authorise and desire, you 
will destfoy the same extracts in the presence of the 
Honorable Mrs. Damer, the Executrix of his Lordship. 
Dec. 11, 1810. Eleanor Thomas. 

December 12, 1810. The extracts above referred to, 
were destroyed in the presence of us— 

Anne Seymour Damer. 
George Perfect Harding. 
Witness, M. Hofer. 



* Select Proverbs, Italian, London, 1707, 8vo. p. 12. 
t Second Ptart, Fable 59. 
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SiMPUB Idkas in a Gambridok Lecturx. 

Argbdiaoon Paley eminently distinguished himself 
as a lecturer at Camhridge, a place where lecturing is 
considered to he better understood than in any other 
seminary of learning. It was his custom, in the mom- 
ine, to step out of his study into the lecture-room, 
rou from the door, drop into an axm-chair, turn iiis 
old scratch over his left ear,, pass hit left leg over his 
ri^ht, button up his waistcoat, pull up a stocking, then 
poise upon his left knee an old Loeke, with a dirty sadly 
torn cover, and mobtening his thumb on his lip, turn 
over with astonishing rapidity the ragged dogs-eared 
leaves, scrawled over with hieroglyphics. All these evo- 
lutions were performed in much less time* than the 
reader can have gbaeed over the particulars. Having 
after this manner «4iusted himself, he would fasten his 
eyes upon one of his pupils, and without further prelude, 
question him on some points of the preceding lecture. 
Woe to the unfortunate wight who made a wrong 
answer; he was more and more hampered by successive 
questions, till, while the lecturer was enjoying his tri- ' 
omph, the pupil became, as it wais called, dumb-founded, 
and the lecture rooq^ involved in a laugh that could not 
be suppressed. 

The every day lecture was thus not only a source of 
improvement, but amusement ; something was sure to 
transpire on each day, whidi in man^ cases amply 
compensated the supposed trouble of gomg to lectures. 
One morning, in the lecture room, a fresh-man, remark- 
able for the saturnine gravity of his oountenancci and 
an indomitable inflexibuity of features, was thus ques- 
tioned. 'Pfay, Mr. B— ,* said Paley, 'give me an 
instance of a simple idea.* A pause of nearly half a 
minute ensued, when gravity in absolute consciousness 
of unerring rectitude, advanced a step and replied — 
* The Vice-Ghancellor !' • Very well, very well, Mr. 
B — ,* rejoined Paler, who simultaneously twitched his 
scratch over his left ear, changed his position by placing 
his right leg over his left, reacyusted his book, and fixing 
his eyes upon the terror-stricken Mr. B — , who now 
displayed all the emotions of fear on his part that he 
was in a scrape. ' Very well, Mr. B — , and now pray 
tell me what you mean oy the Vice-Ghancellor ?' •Hie 
fresh-man was utterly dumb-founded. No reply follow- 
ing the question, Paley gently, yet archly asked him, if 
he had ever seen the Vice-Ghancellor? Dreading the 
consequences othis answer, after a lengthened pause he 
reluctantly said, ' Yes.* Poor fellow ! it was now all 
over with him : the beadles, the silver maces, the large 
cap, liurge band, great wig, solemn port, and a few 
goodly allusions to the dignified person of the Vice- 
Ghancellor, aJl came forth from the lecturer, and not 
one person who heard that lecture could for a moment 
mistake a complex for a simple idea. 



Tyrannical governments are prejudicial to Trade. 



Thb Golden Grays. 
BY L. K L. (late Mrs. Maclban.) 

' HiTHSBTO UNPUBUSHEO* 

The third volume of Mr. G. Roach Smith*s Gollectanca 
Antique, on the eye. of publication, contains, among 
much other interesting material, an elegant version of 
an early Irish ballad, written by Miss Lismdon, in 1835, 
but not hitherto-printed. 

The discovery by the Bishop of Derry of the pieces of 
gold in the grave at Ballyshannon, is ooi\jectured by Dr. 
Drummond, Ancient Irish Minstrelsy, pp. xxvii. and 42, 
to have been induced by the following passage in the 
harper's song, in the well-known Irbh ballad entitled 
Maira-borb— 

In earth, beside the loud cascade. 

The sonof Sora's king we laid ; '* 

And on each fin^r placed a ring* 

Of gold,-by mandate of oar king ; 

Such honours to the brave we g^vo 

And bid their memory ever live. 

The original may be found in Miss Brooke's Reliques 
of Irish Poetry, p. 182; where the passage is thus 
rendered — ' ' ' 

The valiant 8ora by the stream we laid. 
And while his last and narrow house we made. 
We on each fipger, placed a glittering ring ; ^ 
To grace the foe, in honour of our king. 

There ard, however, reasons for supposing that an- 
other ballad, extant in manuscript, and not tnat in the 
poem of Moira-'horbt was the one the Bishop pf 'Derry 
had translated to him : in which the choriis, or what is 
termed in Irish Ceangail^ the binding verse— - 

Air barra Sl^ibe Mon&rd 

Ann ata feart ohuraidh, 

'sdhd fhleasg 6ir fa chopp an laoch. 

As fttil 6rtha air a mheura* 

may be thus literally translated — » 

On the hiU of Sleive Monard 

There is a giant* s g^ve. 

And two gold plates enclose the hero's body. 

And there are golden rings on bis fingers. 

Miss Landon having requested a copy of this transla- 
tion, returned in a few days the following elegant version, 
that in its transmission nrom the Irish into the English, 
retains in their fullest vigour all the beauties, pathos, and 
merit of the original — ' 

Thb Golden Grave. 

He sleepe within his londy g^ve 

Upon the lonely hill. 
There sweeps the wind — there twelk the wave, 

All other sounds are still. 
And strange and moumfaUy sound they : 

Each seems a funeral cry, 
0*er life that long has past away, 

O'er ages long gone by. 
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One winded minstrers left to sing 

O'er him who lies beneath — 
The humming' bee, that seeks In springs 

Its honey from the heath. 
It )s the sole faipiliar sound 

That ever rises there ; 
For silent is the haunted grwind. 

And silent is the air. 



There never oomes the merry bird— 

There never bouBda the deer ; 
But dxaing night strange aonnds are heard^ 

The day may never bear: 
For there the shrouded Banahee stands, 

Soaroe seen amid the gloom. 
And wrings her dim and shadowy bands. 

And chants her song of doom. 



Beven pillars, grey with time and 

On dark Sloive Monard meet : 
They stand to teil a nation's 

A king is at their feet. 
A lofty moat denotes the idaoe 

Where sleeps in slumber oeld, 
The mighty of a mighty rao^-^ 

The giant kings of old» 



Tbere GoDab a lco pi the golden band 

About his head is bound ; 
JIis Javelin in his red right han^ 

His feet upon his hound. 
And twice three golden rings are pUced 

Upon that hand of fear ; 
The smallest wouM go round the waist 

Of any maiden hm. 

And plates of gold ara on hia breast, 

And gold doth bind him round ; 
A Idngy he taketh kmgly rest 

Beneath that royal mound. 
But wealth no more the mountain ills, 

As in the days of y9re : 
£k>ne are those days ; the wave distila 

Jts liquid goU no more. 

The daysof yore— still let my harp 

Their memories repeat — 
The days when every sword was sharp, 

And every song was sweet ; 
The warrior slumbers on the hill. 

The stranger rules the plain ; 
Glory and gold are gone ; but still 

They live in song again. 



PaONUMCIATIOK Or PhABMAOBUTICAIi. 

The recent decision of Sir F. Kelly upon the pro- 
nunciation of the word ^ pharmaeeutie* or ^pharma- 
ceuiieal! is perfectly correct. The claims of euphony 
and analogy are clearly on his side. It is absurd to 
suppose that one of the vowels in a diphthong can be 
arbitrarily dropped or silenced: were such tne case 



* mead' miffht be pronounced * mad,' ♦ suit' ' sit,' 
*road* 'roo,' and, what is not alien to the preset 
instance, • newt' • nut.' 

But we have a powerful analogy to direct us in the 
pronunciation of the diphthong *tftt' in the word 

* pharma^TAitic' The Latin abverb ' <?««,' * as,' * like 
as,' and the terminations of several such words as 
< LynemtSf * MenedceuSj* etc^ establish at once the nse of 
the soft * a' If the longer term ' pharmaceutical* be 
preferred, and the hara 'c' be adopted, the word 

* cuticle* suggests itself instantly in condemnation of 
our choice. 

The softenine of words having the Greek % ^ ^^^ 
originals, is the common euphonic practice io our 
language. For instance^ the term ttvavbQ, when Angli- 
cize, Mth in its simple and compounded forms, takes a 
soft * c,' as * cvanieC ' cyanous^^ ^nydrocvanie,* So with 
Kt^aXi^ we form the compound * acephalous.* From 
'r^XV we have * hydrocele,' From *jcapa' ^cerebrum/ 
Engl. * eerebeW and* cerebri^ ;' and from virt^fta k^tov^ 

* spermaoeiV The medical world has also treated us 
with another example, ' dyS'-eetea^* from ^vc and ocoi). 

* Ascetic^ might be added, but enough has been adduced 
to prove my assertion^ 

Triiing discussions of tins kind only remind us how 
greatly our language stands in need of some authorised 
standiurd of pronunciation and accentuation. However 
deficient in the knowledge of Mcsso-Gothic and Scandi- 
navian souroea, from which our tongue has been in a 
great measure derived, Johnson may assume an easy 
pre-eminence in the correct exposition of the meaning 
of terms, and it is grati^e.to observe, tliat in a^ pro- 
fessionsy his authority in that respect stands supreme. 
Indeed, I believe^ that the time has at length arrived 
when the vulgar and ignorant alnise of laction has sub- 
sided in one general Toice of eulogy and veneration. 
But on the twoheads of accentuation and pronunciation, 
Johnson affcnrds us neither standard nor criterion. And 
with respect to Sheridan, Walker» Knowles, or Richard- 
son, we all know how little weight their names actually 
carry with them in the world of letters^ as to either of. 
these points. 

Tift Vocabolario degli Academici deUa Grusea^ 
and the Dictionnaire 3e TAcademie Fran^ise, can 
sugffest to us a remedy for this natbnal defect, no 
farther than by prompting an inquiry am(M]gst ourselves 
whether an extensive associatbn of persons, not merely 
scientific and literary, but of aU professions, thoroughly 
well educated, and habituated to the refined intercourse 
of the best society, its conventional language^ phraseo- 
logy, and pronunciation, might not by fireoueot eon- 
ferences, lectures, and discussions, ^eatly aavance the' 
establishment of some national criterion of accurata 
utterance and accent. Difficult as such ooroperation. 
might be to effect, I think there cannot be two opinions 
as to its practicability and public importance. 

Market Bosworth, Aug. 8. . A. B. £. 
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EtTMON or JHE W0JU> JlSS. 

In Stephen Weston's Latifat, or Joke called Prece- 
dence, he remarks on the oentenoe ** teman m^lis Khosh 
wekt gesht,^ to the whole company an excellent time- 
amusement» that '*the English word Jest is from 
geshi in Persian, and not from QesHeuhr in Johnson^ 
or from Chita BamanorumJ'* In etymolmcal re^ 
searches^ Johnson is not to he relied on. The only 
person I know, who has treated the word Jest with any- 
thing like caution is Wehster, the American, who gives 
the Spanish and Portuguese ehiste i but adds a ** pahaps " 
to the lAtin gesiia. The amusing Lemon gives us the 
Greek x^H* • '^^ hand. The woiagedU seems, indeed, 
to be nearly allied to the Latin gestieuloTf inasmuch 
as they both relate to bodily actions* The significations 
of gesht are ''walking, perambulation, recreation, 
amusement, or diversioiv* arising from bodily exercise. 
The same may be said of the L^in gesiio ; therefore, 
I think, Weston would have been nearer the truth if he 
had said ge^ homgestioy or vice versa ; while the evi- 
dent signification of the English word Jest, refers us to 
a mental amusement. Moreover, geskt in the Persian 
tale becomes a relative to its antecedent sentence, ^ to 
be beaten and pounded in a mortar/' that implies violent 
gesticulation upon poor N^kis.. 

To trace the word Jest to its origin, is a very difficult 
matter. We must first premise tust vowels are inter- 
changeable, and these agaiii may be changed into their 
corresponding semi-vowels; an instance of which is 
ffiven in Current Notes, p. 41, viz. Jotens, or Yotens, 
^d Eotenas ?) Finn Maenusen makes Jotunn, come 
nom the Hebrew f/l\<^ aiUun or ethm^ which he writes 
EUn ; we may therefore make the following changes, 
lotunn, Jotunn, Yotunn, Eten. 

Aeain, fnslish Earl, and Islandic Jarl ; and in the 
Walkchian umguage we find j substituted forn^; as 

jeUy to wail or howl. Arabic JSl)) nxd-wal^ howling, 

wailing ; the reduplicate of *)j walah^ afflicted, terror, 
grief.- Sanscrit, waila^ to fear, grieve, etc. We may 
now come to the word in question* 

Persian aAm»a iMM4yaA, ajest; from ^^ washij 
to cover a story with falsehoods ; the simple meaning of 
which is to M found in the Sanscrit m, not ; and sat, 
the truth ; it therefore makes vesaU not the truth, an 
untruth ; and by pursuing the same course as in lotunn, 
Jotunn, Yotubn, Etan ; we shall, I think, obtain the 
true etymology of Jest, viz. : — vesat^ jesat^ and jest^ a 
mental amusement or exercise, and not a bodily one. 

In the present instance it is necessary to adduce the 
Chinese ekon^ or shwo^ to jest ; literally, in discourse, 
to relate doubly to a man ; i. 0. to j»y one thing and 
mean another. 

More oversights may probably be found in Weston's 
little Vocabulary of European Words, which are the 
same in Arabic and Persian ; as in Ale, (Ahl), etc. 

Southwick Vicarage, August 5. T. R. Bbowk, 



.. FoOVMUta^* Ll¥IBY EVTBBTADrMXRT, 
TSMP, KlN9 HXKBT Vllth. 

At the dinner of the Worshipful Company of Founders, 
on the dlst ult., at the Brunswick Hotel, Blackwall^ on 
the. plate of each guest was placed a richly embellished 
bill of &re of the day, accompanied by a printed bill of 
the charges of an entertainment to about thirty of the 
Live^, in 1498, the earliest noticed in their records. 
Mr. WiUiams, tiie Master of the Company, induced by 
his antiquarian predilections, presented it to his Brother 
Founden, and as no more were printed than for the ser- 
vice of those present, it is here reprinted as an historical 
illustration of CSvic hospitality in days long since passed 
by. 

Th' Acoompt of the reoepts and payments- by con hoole 
yere, of Robert Setcols, Edmohd Bibb, and John 
Pabkeb, otherwise called JOHV Sbva, Wardeyns of the 
Crafle of Foundoun, made and done from [Nov. 17,] the 
Fest of Sahit Clement the [Pope] and Martyr, in [1497] 
the ziy th yere of the Reigna of Kyn|r HenTy I3ie ygth, unto 
the same Fest in [1498] the ziigth yere of the same Kyng. 



Fayde for the Souper^ 

First, for hrede 

Item, for ij barells of meale with the boltyng 

Item, for ij bareUs of ale 

Item, for the hire of the Halle 

Item, for v dosen di of ohekyns 

Item, for ttt shulders of moton #- 

Item, for x doaen of pegions 

Item, for xuy cooyes » 

Item, for vQ leggs of moton, and iiif whits 

[whitebreadsT] .. » * 

Iton, for V diShM of butter • 

Item, for di lb. of paper • 

Item, for oloues and maoe ij ons. 
Item, for sugar, iij lb. 
Item, for reisons of Coraunt 
Item, for di ons. of Saflhia ^ 

Item, for y lb. of dates 
Item, for V C. pares 
Item, for salt, vynegre and mustard 
Item, to tha Mynstralls 
Item, for C. di of eggs • 

Item, to tha Coke for his labor, seiuants, 

and stuff 
Item, to the botellar 
Item, for r g^ons of wyiie 
Item, for i^ gallons of creme 
Item, for onyons' and herbee • 

Item, for the watarberer 
Item, for washyng of clothes » 

Item, for soouryng of the vassalls 
Item, for y quarters of colas 
Item, for quartern of fagots 
Item, for candells, teppers, and (raasbes 
rt^n, for Porter , 



Sum payd for the Souper, i(j/. xijf. yi 
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WILLISES CURRENT NOTES 



Mahusobifts or trb Ximxmes PoLTau>T. 

The story about the Manuscripts of XimeDes, noticed 
in Current Kotes, yoI. iv. p. 51, having been used for 
sky-rockets, was a faceiia to divert the many enquiries 
about them. They are extant at Madrid. 

Wobuni. B. B. Wifmn. 



Arqtle LiBRART.—Gurrent Notes, vol. iv. p. 60. — 
I do not recollect where the copy is of the Catalogue 
from whence I obtained Reed's note, most probably in 
the British Museum. A copy was in Reed's library, vide 
Sale Catalogue, 1807>No. 184. 

The fire at Luton did iu7< destroy the library, it was 
removed when the estate of Luton was sold ; and is, I 
believe, safely secured in cases, during the minority of 
thepresent Marquis. 

Wobum Abbey, July 2T- John Mabtin. 



POXTIGAL SlON-BOABDS IN SCOTLAND. 

At the village of Ravelstone, near Edinburgh, over 
the door of a roadside inn, was a few years since, and is 
possibly there still, a painted sign->board of a swan 
swimming in the water ; and below it, these lines : — 

As'tbe Swan loves water dear, 
So do men good ale and beer. 

Another sign-board, at Morninffside, also near Edin- 
burghy has a beehive painted, and ubese lines under it :-^ 

Within this Hive we are all alive ; 
. Our drink as tweet as honey ; 
If you are dry, oome in and try , 
But don't forget the money t 

The Allowing is, however, the most singrular of the 
sort, that I know. At Brechin, in Forfarsmre, over the 
door of a shoemaker, named Tytler, who kept shop 
there about forty ye{urs since, was a painted sign-board, 
having the representation of a pair of torn, and a pair of 
mended shoes, and underneath:— 

When boots or shoes are nearly endedy 
Here they can be neatly mended, 

Bt Obobob Tytleb: 
But, Gentlefolks, what do you think ? 
I must have the ready otink* 

Tytler died witliin the last ten yearsj still many of the 
' living chronicles' of. Brechin have a full recollection of 
the well known sign-board. 

Tytler, the avowed amender of men*s understandings, 
was cousin to the eccentric James Tytler, memorable as 
the writer of Scottish Songs, and as the compiler and 
editor of the second edition of the EncyclopeBdia Britan- 
nica, and other works ; and also, to Ehr. William Henry 
Tytler, the translator of Callimachus, said to have been 
the first translation by a Scotchman of any Greek poet* 
Dr. Tytier marri^ a sister of Dr. John Gillies, the his- 
torian of Greece. J. 



RiCHABD Baztbb tbb Nqkgonfobmist. 

The bii^aphy prefixed to the folio edition of his col- 
lected works, IS wholly silent as to his marriage, and in 
Rose*s New General Biographical Dictionary there is 
but a sli^rht paj^sing notice. The followinff mtract of 
his marriage license, as registered in the Vicar*Gene- 
ral's office, will therefore be read with interest. 

1662. April 29. Richard Baxter, of St. Botolph's, 
Aldersgate, London, Clerk, aged about forty yean, batohe- 
lor ; and Margaret Charleton of Christ Church, London, 
about twenty-eight years, spinster; and at his own dis- 
posal, to marry at Christ Cburoh aforesaid. Alledged by 
Francis T^ton, of St. Duastan's in the West. 

His wife Margaret, a person of great piety, and who 
entered fully into her hushand^s views, was the daughter 
of Francis Charleton, Esq. of Shropshire, and a magis- 
trate. She appears to have been deceased, at the time 
he made his will, dated July 7» 1689, as in that instru- 
ment she is not mentioned. In the preamble he styles 
himself « Richard Baxter, of London, Clerk ;' but the 
word ' Clerk* is erased in the marriage licence ; a fiict 
deserving of notice, as he was then with Dr. Bates, one 
of the lecturers at St. Dunstan*s, Fleet Street ; and this 
is possibly one of the many traits of the- intolerant inve- 
teracy that after the Restoration was constantly in ope- 
ration against him. 

Baxter died Dec. 8, 1691, and was interred in Christ 
Church, Newgate Street. 



The following, printed from a contemnoinury manu- 
script, has reference to the burial of this celebrated Non- 
conformist :— 

A Nbw Catob. 
This worthy corpse, where shall we lay T 
In haliow'd, or in nnhallow'd day ? 
Th' unhallow'd best befits him dead. 
Who living firom the hallow'd fled. 

Then, in the vestry be his tomb. 
Since that he made his drinking-room ; 
While to avoid the Common Prayer, 
He soop^d off his French pottage there. 

But now, alas I near Newgate thrown. 
Ere Tyburn oould obtain its own ; 
He's gone to sleep with brethren blest, 
In Baxter's Saints ETerlasting Rest. 



Sticks in Office! The Madrid Gazette of May 28, 
contained an important decree, ordering all Ministers of 
the Crown, whether they appeared in uniform or in^ 
plain clothes, to carry sticks wiih gold heads and tassels, 
as an emblem of their authority; but the want of 
moderation in the weight of the * gold heads * and ap- 
pendages, have since sunk the officials, sticks and all, 
no one knows where ! ^ t 
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PBN3I0NS TO LlTXRATUSa AND SciVNCX. 

The 1200/. annually appropriated as pension's to 
literary persons, and their families, have this year bera 
thns dispensed : — 

One hundred pounds per annum to Sir Francis Bond 
Hkad, Bart, in consideration of the contributions he 
has made to the literature of this country. 

To Mrs. Moir, widow of David Moir, surgeon, in 
consideration of her late husband's literary and scientific 
works, in connexion with his profession, his poetical 
talents, and the destitute condition of his widow and 
eight children. 

. To Dr. Edward Hincks, in consideration of the emi- 
nent services rendered by him to history and literature 
by his antiquarian researches, and especiaUy in con- 
nexion with the Assyrian and other Eastern languages. 

To Mrs. Lang, in consideration of the eminent ser- 
vices rendered for a period of upwards of fift^ years by 
the late Mr. Oliter Lang, niaster shipwright at the 
Woolwich Dockyard ; of his numerous valuable inven- 
tions and improvements for the advancement of naval 
architecture, and the straitened circumstances in which 
Mrs. Lang is placed. 

To the widow of Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, in 
consideration of his many valuable contributions to the 
historical and antiquarian literature of this country; 
and the, limited circumstances in which his family were 
left at his death. 

To the sister and two daughters of the late Janes 
Sinpson, in consideration of his eminent services in the 
cause of education, and the distressed circumstances in 
which, owing to the expenditure of his own means in 
the furtherance of this object, his family are left. 

To the daughters of the late Joseph Tucker, in con- 
sideration of their late fiither*s services as Surveyor of 
the Navy for eighteen years, and the distressed condition 
to which they are reduced. 

To Alaric Alexander Watts, in consideration of 
his services to literature, and to art. 

Eighty pounds per annum to the Rev. William 
HiCKET, in consideration of the service which his 
writinmi, published under the signature of " Martin 
Doyle,^ have rendered to the cause of agricultural 
and social improvement among the people of Ireland ; 
and the same amount- 
To the daughters of Dr. Macoillitrat, in considera- 
tion of their late father's contributions to natural history, 
and the destitute condition in which his family are placed 
at his decease. 

Fifty pounds per annum to Mrs. Lee, widow of 
Thomas Edward Bowdich, the celebrated African tra- 
veller, in consideration of her contributions to literature, 
and the straitened circumstances to which she is now 
reduced. 

To Mrs. Glen, widow of Dr. Glen, missionary to the 
East for nearly thirty years ; in consideration of his ser- 
vices to biblical literature by his translation of the Old 
Testament into Persian, and her distressed condition. 



To Mis. Hogg, widow of James Hooo, **ihe Ettrick 
Shepherd,** in consideration of her late husband's poeti- 
cal talent. 

To the widow and daughter of Joseph Train, in 
consideration of his personal services to literature, and 
the valuable aid derived b^ the late Sir Walter Scott, 
from Mr. Train*s antiquarian and literary researches, 
prosecuted under Sir Walter's directions ; and 

Forty pounds per annum to the daughters of the late 
James Kennet, dramatist, author of lUising the Wind, 
and other well-known productions. 



Lines to a Violet. 
From the German of Holty, 
Hide in thy dark Une onp, oh ! hide 

The tears of sadness, 'till my fair 
Comes to this murm'ring fountains stde. 
And plucks thee to adorn her hair. 

Then to her breast, oh ! bend, and tell 
How these fond tears which on thee lie, 

Flow from a heart that loves her weU, 
That lives to i^eep, and longs to die. 



Oh Nanny !— Your Correspondent, M. K, Current 
Notes, vol. iii., p. 90, is^ I think, mistaken in supposing 
that this ballaia was founded Upon an earlier one. It 
appears,, from all the notices that I have met with, to 
have been in idea and execution, solely Bishop Percy's 
composition. 

Bristol. J. K. R W. 



Bishop Perot's ballad of Oh Nanny! wilt then 
eane ^th me ? seema to have been suggested by that of 
tne Young Laird and £dinburgh Katy, in Allan Ram- 
say's Tea Table MisCellany, edit. 1733, p. m. The 
second verse commences — 

Eaty! wilto gang wi me. 

And leave thediuBome town awhile. 



Major Ani>r& When was the body of M%jor 
Andr6 exhumed in America, for interment in England ? 

T.A. 

The corpse or skeleton of Miy'or Andr^ was disinterred at 
TappAU, in America, on August 14, 1821, and placed in a 
sarcophagus, to be oonveyed thenoe to England. See Cur- 
rent Notes, voL Hi. p. 81. 



Post in Francs. Is it known at what period the 
post was established in France ? £. D. 

The penny post delivery of letters, established in London, 
in 1 683, was the model of that instituted in Paris, in June 
1700. The French have since adopted the English system 
of penny poetagestamps. ^ t , 
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Shakxspkarb's Rovbo and Julibt. 

Ro¥ET7S and Julietta, translated by Brooke, was 
printed in 1562, 8vo., and of Shakespeare's Romeo and 
Juliet, ** newly corrected, augmented, and amended,'* 
there were editions pnnted for John Smethwick, in 
1607 and 1609, 4to. The following memoranda appear 
to allude to an edition of Romeus and Julietta, not now 
known. They are from a portion of a leaf of some 
publisher's shop-book, used m the bindinff of an old 
volume, and refer to payments to printers of the books 
named. Thomas Greede printed several of Shakespeare's 
plays for various publisners from 1594» onward. He 
printed the Merry Wives of Windsor, in 1602, for 
Arthur Jacksoo, whose memorandum this might have 
been. 

To Snodham, the S3 of December 1609, towards the 
Soles latter hopee, and Errapeters, 20f; more 8«; 
more lOf. 

To Creede towards printing of Pestoralli de Juleitta 4f . 

To Mr. Creed, the 6 of Janoarie 1610, towards print- 
ing of PasteraU de Jnletta 4ir. 

No printer in the present day would thank a publisher 
for such instalments. P. C. 



Epigram from Ausonius. 

Both are in want — the pauper and the peer ; 

The latter craves court favours and rewards ; 
The bm^ only asks his bread and beer ; 

Sure% kis need is much less than my lord's f 



American Definition or • Uncle Sam.' 

The recent query of « Young America,' as to the ori- 
gin of the terms * John Bull' and * Undo Sam,* elicited 
nrom the editor of the New York Sunday Times, the 
following reply:— 

Englishmen are caHed ' John Bulls,' webelieve, beoaose 
they ar^ generally reputed to be oroes and uncommunica- 
tive to strangers. Our national appellation is said to have 
originated fai the following manner. Daring the last war 
with England [in 1814], a man by the name of Elbert 
Anderson furnished previsk>ns by contract to the general 
government. A gr'^eat quantity were barrelled at Troy, 
N. Y., and the barrels were marked with the initials of the 
contractor's name, K A., and U. S. for United States. The 
inspevtor of these provisions was one Samuel Wilson, called 
farailiariy * Uncle Sam.' One day a workman was asked 
what the letters E. A,j U. S. upon the barrels signified, when 
he said that they stood for * Elbert Anderson and Uncle 
Sam.' The joke took and spread among the soldiers, who 
afterwards, whenever they saw anything marked * U. S.' 
declared it belonged to Unde Sam. By degrees it has 
found its way into our national vocabulary, and may, for 
aught we know, yet be voted to be a daasioal expression. 



The Cso88 and the Crescent. 

The Emperor, Charles the Sixth, on the commence- 
ment of the war between Austria and the Turks, in 
1717» took leave of his general. Prince Eugene, in these 
words, '* Prince, I have set over you a general who is 
always to be called to your council, and in whose name all 
your operations are to be undertaken.** The Emperor 
then placed in his hand a crucifix richly set with dia- 
monds ; at the foot was an inscription, Je9us Christus 
Gbneralissimus. '* Forget not,*' added the Emperor, 
** that you are fighting his battles who shed his blcK)d for 
man upon the cross ; under his supreme guidance attack 
and overwhelm the enemies of Christ and Christianity.*' 



Mr. Gsorob Brbttinoham Sowerby, F.L.S., of 
70, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, author of several 
highly approved works on Natural History, died July 
Wf in his sixty-fifth year, at his residence in Hornsey- 
road. _ 

Mr. Samuel Nixon, Sculptor, who executed the 
statue of King William the Fourth, at the end of East- 
cheap, leading to London Bridge, died in his fifty-first 
year, on the 2nd instant, at his residence, Manby Place, 
Kennington Common. 

Richard pRissTLsy, the Bookseller. 

Mant readers of Current Notes will doubtless re- 
member the late Richard Pribstlet, Bookseller, in 
Holborn, but who died a recipient of Sutton's benevolence, 
in Charter House, on February 4, 1852, in his eighty- 
first year. At the termination of the War in 1815, his 
stock, unencumbered, was worth upwards of thirty 
thousand pounds, but the decline that ensued in the 
prices of old established Classical Works, of which his 
stock munly consisted, induced his printing of editions, 
by modem editors of distinguished acquirements and 
erudition, and in forms more consonant with the require- 
ments and taste of our day. The sale, equivocal and 
slow, did not reimburse the great outlay of production, 
and embarrassment ensued. His daughter, Mart Ann 
Pribstlet survives, pennyless and in want. Her letter, 
addressed to the Editor, thus imploringly describes her 
pressing need :— 

**Stem necessity compels me. My circumstances 
leave me penniless I Do you think a small sum could 
be raised to rescue me from the most unhappy situation 
in which I am placed, without friends or relations ? I 
know not what will become of me, unless some chari- 
table hand be extended towards me. Think of my 
dear Father, and pity his unhappy child, so different to 
what my youth promised ; to be in such a condition at 
my age is indeed trying." 

To those to whom a small sum is no object, this 
appeal is respectfully addressed ; and Mr. Willis will 
willingly take charge of any kindness thus charitably 
conferred. ^^ ^ 
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^* Takes note of what ia done — 
By note, to give and to receive."— Shakespeare. 



[SBPTEMBER, 1854. 



The Roman Era. 

Having occasion lately to refer to Sir N. Harris 
Nicolas' Chronology of History ^ I was much surprised 
at finding these words relative to the Roman Era. 
"Dr. Hales has determined from « history and astro- 
nomy/ that the Varronian computation is correct, viz. 
B.0.753." 

That this date cannot he determined, from conflicting 
history, is obvious ; but I am at a loss to conceive by 
what astronomical process Dr. Hales has proved the 
Varronian Era to be the true one. Many astronomers 
and writers on Chronology have totally failed in the at* 
tempt. The Jesuit Denys Petau, in his chapter on the 
subject, makes this admission : — 

Quod ad Solis deliqtiia pertinet duo, quorum alterum in 
ipso Romuli oonceptu, alterum eo die, quo Urbe est fundari 
ccepta, contigisse dioitur; ea sunt bactenus ez Tabulis 
quaesita frustra. 

There were two ancient traditions at Rome, concern- 
ing the first foundation of that city. One, that after 
the destruction of Troy, certain Trojan fugitives, driven 
by the winds on the western coast of Italy, anchored at 
the mouth of the Tiber ; that their women tired with 
the hardships of the sea, and instigated by one of their 
number, named Roma, conspired and burned the fleet : 
that the wanderers, thus constrained to remain, chose 
the Palatine hill for their settlement, and called it 
Roma. The other, that the exiled Trojans were con- 
diicted by Mneas ; that he, after seven years of wander- 
ing through various lands and seas, settled in Italy, and 
built the dity Lavinium, where he reigned three years : 
that hi» SOB Aseanius, aftjer his deiath, relinqubhed La- 
vinium to his step-mother, and built Alba, where he 
and his descendants reigned three hundred and thirty 
years prior, to the foundation of Rome : that a total 
eclipse of the sun occurred on the 2l8t of April, the 
festival of the Parilia, in the year when the building of 
that city commenced. 

To the latter, Virgil alludes, ^n, i. 264— 

• Moresque viris et mcenia ponet : 
Tertia dam Latio regnanfem viderit qpstas, 
Temaque transierint Rutulis hybema subactis. 
At puer Aseanius, eui nunc cognomen Julo, 
" Triginta magnos volvendis mensibus orbes 
Juiperio explebit, regnumque ab sede Lavini 
Transferet, et Longam multa vi muniet Albam. 
Hie jam ter centum totos regpoabitur annos 
Gente sub Hectorea ; donee, etc 
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Donatus remarks, " Post trienniura iEneee, triginta 
Ascanio, et trecenti Hectoreee, genti dantur." From 
Justin xliii. 1, we learn that ^neas was slain in the 
war with Mezentius. He immediately adds : " In locum 
ejus Aseanius filiu» successit, qui, Lavinio relicto, Lon- 
gam Albam condidit, quee trecentis annis caput regni 
iuit." Servius makes this period twenty years longer : 
" Inter excidium Trojse et ortum urbis Romeo anni in- 
terveniunt 360." 

With respect to the time when the city was founded, 
Cicero says, Divin. II. 47. 

L. Tarutius Firmanus, familiaris noster, in primis Chal- 
daicis rationfbus eruditus, urbis nostres natalem diem repe- 
tebat ab iis ParililmSf quibus eam a Romulo conditam ac- 
cepimus : Romamque, in Jugo oum 9%8et lAma natam esse 
dicebat* 

And Manilius, iv. 731 — 

Hesperiam sua lAbra tenet, qua oondita Roma. 

Solinus also says the moon was in libra; but he 
makes it an eclipse of the moon, by saying the " Sun 
was in Taurus." Plutarch tells us more distinctly, in 
the Life of Romulus, where he mentions the calcula- 
tions of Tarutius, that there was a conjunction of tlie 
sun and moon, attended by an eclipse, on the very day 
when the first stone of Rome was laid. 

That no eclipse of the sun took place on the 21st of 
April, B.C. 753, nor for ninety-nine years previously,, 
nor half a century subsequently, I have fuUy proved by 
astronomical calculations, but I find that a total eclipse 
of that luminary actually did happen on the 21st of 
April, B.o. 853. This is very remarkable— ^'tt^( one 
hundred, years prior to Varro*s date, and corres- 
ponding exactly with other circumstances. We learn 
from Plutarch, 1. c. that Varro had his date from the 
lips of Tarutius ; is it not possible then, that he, by a 
slip of memory, might have committed an error in one 
figure, and substituted one date for another^equivalent 
to 753 for 853? 

This eclipse, according to moderA tables, would have 
been invisiole at Rome; but if Ptolemy's Lunation 
(29 d. 12 h. 44 m. 3 s. 20'"), were* correct, and the cal- 
culation made accordingly, the middle, of the eclipse 
would have been at 7 h. 13 m, p.m. and the commence- 
ment visible for some time at Rome, there being no 
doubt, that the calculations of Tarutius and Ptolemy 
were derived from the same source — ** Ghaldaicis ra- 
tionibus," " Babylonian . numbers." If, on the other 
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hand, the moonV acceleration (?) be an incontrovertible 
&ct| and amount to so much m twen^-one centuries, 
as stated by Mr. Dunthome in Phil. Trans, n. 4d2, the 
commencement of this eclipse would be vbible at 
Rome.* 

Various dates from B.C. 1271 to 1 L71. have been as- 
signed to the destruction of Troy.f That named bv 
ApoQodorus, b.o. 1184, is the date generally received, 
but only one, however, of those dates, seems to corres- 
pond with the concurrent tests of trsidition and astro- 
nomy. According to Timeeus, as cited by Gensorinm, 
de bie Natalia c 21, Troy was taken and destroyed 
B.o. Ild3. It was midnight, between the 1st and 2nd 
of February ; the moon was full and shone brightly. 
All writers Agree in this particular. LescheSi the au- 
thor of the Ilias Parva, tells us, 

Ni^l itkv itiv fUfrdTiif \aftirpfi d^liririXkt ^X^vti* 

The Greeks usually chose the time of full moon, as the 
most auspicious season fov attacking an enemy. 
Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 10 ; and Aristides, Platon. ii. 
Calllsthenes, in the second book of his Histories, wrote 
that Troy was taken in the banning of February. 
HellanicQS, Dionysius Argivus, Lysimachus also, and 
others mention this month as the time of that occur- 
rence. The Jesuit De la Cerda, on Virgil, JEn. ii. 250, 
without giving any date or author, alludes to an eclipse, 
and says he is far from thinking it an eclipse of the 
sun, ** in coitu Lun»," because the moon was full. 

Now, it is a certain fact, that the moon was full on 
the morning of the 2nd of February, b.c. 1193, and 
eclipsed ; but invisible at Troy, as the sun had previously 
risen. It is also a fact that the sun was eclipsed on the 
9th of August in the preceding year, b.c. 1194s the 
greatest OMCurity being about six in the morning. 
This eclipse is alluded to by Homer, //. ii. 567, where 
he descrihes the battle in which Sarpedon was dain. 

If, therefore, from 1193 we subtract the seven years 
of ^neas* wanderings by sea and land, the three years 
of his reign in Italy, ana the three hundred and thirty 
years, during which Ascanius and his descendants 
reigned at Alba, we shall, I think, obtain tiie .true 
Roman Era, b c. 853: 

Thus, ll93-(7 + 3 + 80 + 300) = 853. 

The only question now remaining is, how do Dr. 
Hales, and the other supporters of the Varronian com- 
putation, b.o. 753, account for one eomplete hundred 
years between these two dates? 

Having thrown out these suggestions, I leave the sub- 
ject to be thoroughly investigated by more competent 
scholars. 

Hawkahead, Sept. 9. D. B. H. 

Quo FAS ET Gloria ducunt, the motto of the Bri- 
tfah Artillery ; whence is this derived ? A. T. 

* The Lototion now in use has been derived from two 
i^Hpses distant only one hundred years, 
t Dorheck, App. in Herod, vol. i. p. 254. 
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Isabella Sforza. 

Rbnouard notices, under 1544, a work printed at 
Venice by Paul Manutius, entitled, 'Delia. Vera Tran- 
quillita dell' Animo. Opera utillissima et Ifuovamente 
composta dalla lUustrissima Signora, la Signora Isa- 
bella Sforza,*' in 4to. 53 feuiUets. Publie par Or- 
tensio Lando, sous le nom suppose de TranquiUo, et par 
lui d^iee k Otho Truxes, 6veque d^Augsbourg.*'* 

In the Kendall Collection, at Colchester, b a manu- 
script translation of this work. The Enelish title being — 

llie Heauen of the Mynde, or the Myndes Heauen. 
A moste excellent, learned and reUnous Treatise, de- 
claring the way and rcdiest manner how to Attayne the 
True Peace and Quiet of the Mynde. Written in the 
Italiane tongue by the right honourable Ladie, Madonna 
Isabella Sforza, sister to the Great Duke of Mylane; 
and translated into English by A[nthony] M[undy]. 

This translation, on fifty-three leaves, quarto, closely 
and fiUrly written, is preceded by a dedication to Alder- 
man Swynnerton, dated 22nd of December, 1602, and 
signed An: Mundt. In the dedication occurs this 
passage — **Alphonso Ferreze writing in recommendation 
l^of the work] in Italyane saythe. That every lyne valued 
IS worthe an Ingot of Golde. It is the work of a moste 
honourable Lady written for comfort of her own con- 
fusion, in the time of her imprisonment for the cause of 
Christ." 

Can any reader of Current Notes state whether this 
Translation has appeared in print, and where any notice 
of Isabella Sforza and her imprisonment may be found ? 

W. 
Mmidy*8 translation is unpublished, and unknown to 
those oonversant with his works. Another point of interest 
is the dedication, as it would seem Mundy thus sought 
employment as a writer of London Pagfeants ; he wrote that 
in 1605, in honour of Sir Leonard Hollidary, as also Cbryso- 
thriamboB, the Triomphes of Oolde, in 1611 ; but in the 
following year Deokec wrote the pageant for Sir John 
Swinnerton, who is obaraoterised by Bobert Tailor in his 
oomedy entitled The Hogge hfUh Lost his Pearls, 1614, 
4to. Mundy died in his eightieth year, August 10, 1633, 
and was buried in St Stephen's, Coleman Street. 

Vabalathus. — Dr. Martin Lister, in his Journey 
to Paris, lOdS^ mentions his visit to Mons. Vaillant at 
his apartments in the Arsenal :-^ 

He told me he had never seen any Coins of Odenatus, but 
he had very lately parted with one of Zenobia, to the Duke 
of Maine. As for Yabalathus, he had seen some of him, 
in brass, and one he had in silver^ which he very obligingly 
made me a present of, and this was the only silver ooin he 
bad ever met with of him. His reading of it — 

TABALATHyS V. OR. JVP. R. 

Tioes gerens Imperil Romani. 

Vaillant by this appears to have read the C as a G, 
and the D as a P. 

W. P. 

* Annales de ]*Imprimerie des Aide, 1825, vol. i. pp. 308. 

Google — 
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Border HospiTALifT* 
An inedited letter of Sir Walter Soott. 

My ho^ DuKB, — I am eqoallT flattered and ashamed 
of the trouble which your Urace lias had the great good- 
ness to take in order to gratify my idle cariosity. I 
own my curiosity was Tery much fascinated by the 
report of a memoir Sowad in the Bastille, and written^ as 
was alleged, by one of an ancient family, with which I 
have the honour to be connected. But the sense of your 
Grace's kindnoss, and the honour of your acquaintance 
with whick you condescend to offer me, would be a 
compensence for a far greater disappointment. 

I fbould not have ventured, considering that our 
accommodations cannot be of the first class, to offer the 
Duchess of Buckingham any convenience that these can 
afford her Grace, had I not been sensible that the 
Duchesses goodness will consider the meaning of the 
invitation, and compare them not with those her Grace 
IS most accustomed to, but to such as are afforded by a 
Scotch Inn. It is true, our late much lamented friend the 
Duchess of Buccleugh^ used to make our roof her^home 
occasionally, but as the Lady of my Chief, she was 
bound to think herself well entertained, providing on 
our part there was nothing omitted which could ^ow 
our sense of her kindness. 

We do not live in the most romantic and picturesque 
part of Scotland, but the country round us is very 
pleasant, and full of romantic traditions and historical 
recollections, besides having to boast of the ruins of 
Melrose and other oljects of antiquarian interest. I 
can only add, that if your Grace should accompany the 
Duchess on her proposed tour, it will give us a double 
honour and pleasure to see the Lord of the far-famed 
Stowe, among our wild hills and moors. Also, that we 
have room enough, such as it is, for any friends who 
may belong to the Duchesses party, and that we have 
enough of hard beds, forest mutton, and tolerable claret, 
which are the chief ingredients of Border hospitality, 
including always th^ sincere and respectful welcome, 
which the Duke and Duchess of Buckingham are sure 
to find wherever they visit. 

I have the honour to be, with a sincere sense of your 
Grace's goodness, 

My Lord Duke, 

Your much obliged 
And most respectfViT, humble servant, 
Wa|.T£r Soott. 

Edinburgh, June 17, 1824. 

P.S. — ^The Duchess of Buckingham must not quite 
form her expectations of Scotland on Mrs. Hughes* 
report, for our good friend brings so much disposition to 
be pleased wherever she comes, that she is, perhaps, if 
that be a fault, gratified with what is in itself not of 
very much value. 

* Qu. ? Harriet Gatiierioe, wife of Charles William Henry, 
the fourth Duke. Her Grace died August 24, 1814. His 
GnMe the Duke of Buccleugh died April 20, 1819.. 



Raphabl akd the Locsgib ojr thb Vatioak. 

Surely those august colonnades, seen nowhere but in 
Italy, and in Italy distinguished by the unpretending 
name of Loggia, are the very poetry of architecture ; 
creations of the Sun*s own climate, they are pavUions 
of the Sun himself. Upon the highest terrace of the 
Palace, upon the pinnacle of the green olive hill, glisten- 
ing above the verdurous canopy of the great pine groves, 
aloft they poise their stately arches, as if to meet their 
welcome euest the Lord of day. Alas ! that storm and 
rain should ever be their uninvited visitors. 

Among the mirabilia of the Vatican, the Loggie 
immortauzed by Raphael and his pupils, are much more 
talked of than they are cither felt ot understood. In 
many melancholy instances, it is to be apprehended, 
they are confounded with the four stately Stanze embel- 
lished by the same illustrious school. 

Erectmg their triple tier about the Court of San 
Damaso, and approached b^ all the old Italian pomp of 
staircase, these regal Porticoes scarcely required the 
exquisite elaborateness of Raphaers fancy, or the 
masterly creations of Raphael's mind to illustrate the 
naked glory of Bramante's beautiful designs. 

The noble Corridors command the most enchanting 
prospect of this thrice built city of Mars, besides the 
mountains, the pine-woods, the castles, and the towns 
of its delightful Contomi ; and when satiated with the 
voluptuous view, you turn from the harmonious colour- 
ings of Nature to the more brilliant but not less finely 
modulated decorations of Art, amazement is impelled by 
the prodigal luxuriance with which Painting opens up 
her every fountain there. Story, Design and Colour 
join in august alliance to decorate the proud projections 
of her sister. Architecture. Vaults radiant with ara- 
besques ; Panels glowing with Landscape ; Medallions, 
each a masterwork, and each a drama in itself; and 
Pilasters variegated with delightful imageries of Genii. 
Birds, Flowers, and Fruits, worthy of their presumptive 
origin, from the Baths of Titus, absolutely bewilder 
witn the admiration which they excite. 

That Raphael should condescend to luxuriate in these 
most ele^nt yet trivial intricacies of Art, is a proof of 
the elasticity of true Genius ! Men so great can well 
afford to be little, but alas ! before the first flood of en- 
thusiasm has ebbed away, comes the heart-sinkine con- 
viction, that all this beauty, all this grandeur, aU this 
that auaht to be Immortality, consigning a hundred 
^cat Names to the Archives of the world, is already 
irremediably a ruin. 

Yes! amidst all the sunshine that irradiates the 
distant landscapes, and floats over their pillared pave- 
ments ; amidst all the soft airs that advance wooingly 
upon the brow, along their shadowed colonnades you 
look upon these tarnished, mildewed, and dilapidated 
triumphs of Art, and fancy you hear the Tempest howling, 
the RAin streaming, the Snow and Hail rattling, or the 
Lightning and Thunder holdine their terrific revels amid 
these elegant Corridors, already bearing vestiges of the 
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pitile^ havoc of the Spanisli soldiery, whose wanton, 
violence, anticipating time, seems to have envie<l the 
very seasons tlieir charter to destroy. 

Reckless, indeed, were these Pontiff Princes, even of 
their own Magnificence. In emhcllishing their Temples, 
Palaces and xTowns, they gave as much to the Sky, to 
its Suns and to its Storms, as they bestowed upon the 
more tranquil penetralia of their Cabinets, and the 
richest decoration of their Banquet saloons, believing 
with consummate assurance, that " to-morrow shall be 
as to-dav, and vet more abundant ;** they challenged 
Time and the Tide to do their worst, relying on their own 
resources against vicissitudes, confident they could soon 

<' repair the golden Flood, 
And warm the nations with redoubled ray.** 

Could Julius and Ijeo but look back upon those*mouI- 
derine Loggie, and compare them with that flittering 
illummation of Painting, and Marble, and Gold, match- 
less productions of munificence and art, which under 
their auspices, found in these Arcades an illustrious 
home ; they might man over their annihilated Pride, 
or grieve upon the phantoms of their beloved Delights. 

Speak, ye Sibylline Leaves ! how long hence, before 
the wild fis bursts beneath their crumbling balustrades, 
or the brignt network of the ivy embroiders their pilas- 
ters, or the silken moss becomes theur tapestry, or the 
jewelled lichens supplant the marbles of their inlaid 
pavements ? Fate only knows ! 

Rome. T. H. W. 



Tttoes instead of being received by, were originally 
levied on, the clergy. Tlie " Saladine tenth,** was im- 
posed for the defence of Palestine during the Crusade, 
or holy wars between Richard Cceur de Lion and that 
victorious Infidel ; as well on the clergy of the Latin 
Church, as on the laity : when the war ceased, the 
practice, as Gibbon observes, was too lucrative to expire 
- with the occasion. 



Adtantaq£S or a Library. 
In the best books, great men talk to us, rive us their 
most precious thoughts, and [lOur their souls into ours. 
God be thanked for books ! They are the voices of the 
distant and the dea<l, and make us heirs of the spiritual 
life of past ages. Books are the true levellers. No 
matter now poor I am : no matter though the prosperous 
of my own time will not enter my obscure dwelling; if 
the sacred writers will enter and take up their abode 
under my roof, if Milton will cross my threshold to sing 
to me of Paradise, and Shakespeare to open to me the 
worlds of imagination, and the workings of the human 
heart, and Franklin to enrich me with his practical 
wisdom, 1 shall not pine for want of intellectual com- 
panionship, and I may become a cultivated man, though 
excludc<l from what is calle<l " the best society" in the 
place where 1 live.— Chan n inc. 



Erasmus and Lutbbii. 

Phtskx^nomists observe in the visage oF Erasmus, 
the strongest indications of good sense^ benignity and Avit. 
When Luther was shewn a portrait of Erasmus, the 
ascetic reformer observed, " Were I to look like this 
picture, I should be the greatest knave in the world !" 
So much for pr^udice. 

Luther was implacable in his resentment, and bitter 
in his sarcasm ; ardent and sincere in his great work of 
Reformation, he would maintain no friendly terms with 
those who would not go the whole length of his zeal : 
Erasmus and the pious Augustine monk had once been 
friends. 

The rare talents of Erasmus burst forth "when 
learning was emerging out of barbarism.** He was one 
of the nrst who dared to attack superstition, which he 
had not the courage to relinquish. His cupboard, which 
to the honour of the age was enriched with plate pre- 
sented to him by the most illustrious men, as an offering 
to his talents and private worth, was a subject for in- 
vective in the independent spirit of Luther, whose sys- 
picions were excited to the l>elief of Erasmus' too great 
devotion to the good things of the world. 

" We must carry ourselves according to the times, 
and hang the cloak according to the wmd/' said Eras- 
mus mildly ; those sentiments, however honest of pur- 
pose, were widely different from the straightforward 
temper of the great apostle of Protestantism. 

Rubens, a rapist, in his celebrated picture of the 
Woman taken in Adultery, has introduced the portrait of 
Luther, a visage without a single trait that even the 
devotion of bigotry could convert into a Christian or 
Cardinal virtue. Calvin is also rendered a prominent 
figure in the group, conceived in the same spirit of 
hatred to the reformed religion. 



Shakkspeare.-— The following, recorde<l in the Lon- 
don Magazine, 1765, p. 377, appears to have escapetl 
the notice of the bard's biographers : — 

July 17. Tho old walnut tree that flourished before the 
door 'of ShakeBpearv'a father's house, at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, at the birth of the poet, has lately been cut down, 
and several gentlemen had images resembling that in West- 
minster Abbey carved from it. 



Mahommsdak Gallantrt. 

In Hammer- Purgstall's Extracts from Saalcbi, 
printed in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
1852, vol. vi. p. 511, it is intimated, the proof that 
women surpass the devil in cunning is derived from the 
Koran, chap. iv. verse 78, which says, "The cunning of 
Satan is weak,*' and chap. xii. verse 28, in the address 
to women, " your cunning is great." 

The advice of women, bad, and to be r^ected; so 
says the Prophet, " Ask their advice, ■ and do the con^ 
trary.". ^ t -S. 
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Roman Pa VEMSKT at Dorchkstbr. 
Last week while breaking the grround for building 
the new gate and improvements of the Dorset County 
Gaol, about two feet below. the surface, a portion, four 
or five feet wide, of a Roman pavement, or ' opus tes- 
selatum,* was exposed. Dorchester and ks neighbour- 
hood has much to interest the arcbeeologist.; ni^med by 
the Romans ' Durnovaria,* a word deriv^ according to 
Hutchins from the British ; Ptolemy calls it Dunium 
{Aavtov), which he says was the town or city (ttoXcc) of 
the Durobrigcs ; it was fortified by the Romans, and 
part of the wall is yet standing in " The Walks" at the 
western end of the town. At different times many 
similar pavements have been found; the part here 
drawn — 




IS apparently the ornamental portion of the border, in 
which the tessera of white, black, blue, and red, are 
just one-fourth of the size of the red, employed in the 
inner surface. As so small a fragment remains it is 
impossible to decide as to what was its form or dimen- 
sions. The colours, though clear, ^e not very bright ; 
but hitherto 1 have not found any other specimen dis- 
covered here of a similar pattern. A single brass coin 
of Vespasian, Emperor a.d. 69-79, was found at the 
same time. The whole has been carefully raised, and 
set in two parts, one is to be laid down in the entrance 
hall of the Governor's residence, and the other, it is 
presumed, will be deposited in the Dorset County 
Museum. 
Dorchester, August 18. JOHN Garland. 



Thr Uncertainties of History, 
Henrt IV. of France, after the victory ofTAumale, 
in which he was wounde<l, ordered the attendance 
of his Generab to his bedside, to render him an account 
of what had occurred after his being carried from the 
field ; but no two agreed on the course of the events in 
which they had been the actors, and the king, struck 
forcibly with the difliiculty of ascertaining facts so evi- 
dent and so recent, exclaimed, ' Voila ce que c'est que 
rilistoire?' 



Ph ARM aceutical.— Current Notes, p. 64. Sir F. 
Kelly's opinion was in favour of the hard ' c,* which the 
judicious remarks of your correspondent A. B. E. proves 
Uy be anything but correct. . S. M. 



PncENfciAN Tavirn Swn. 

PowNALL in his Treatise on the Study of Antiquities, 
p. 234*, notices the following inscription that appears to 
have been placed over the door of a Tavern. 






^ 



" This inscription is taken from the Thesaurus Hicro-^ 
glyphicorum, e Museo Georgii Herwart, Hogenburg, 
1607. It is not there said from whence taken, but is her* 
inserte<l to invite the ingenuity of the Icarno*!.'* 

No elucidation appears to have resulte<l from this 
challenge, but the characters on this curious and inter- 
esting old Phoenician inscription rea<l thus, — 

Baat CD hat 

Balo sikir 

Tayil war otik. 

The invitation to the wayfarer being simply in 
English — 

An Inn for the pleasure of the multitude, 

For drinking date- wine, 

And also for the excellent comforts of life. 

Southwick, Sept. 5. T. R. Brown. 

While adoptinf^ the above ootnmunication from a rpspected 
correspondent, the editor submits one or two observations. 
Since the above was engraved, the same inscription has 
been discovered in the Cabinet ile Pietres Chravfe*, Paris, 
1778, vol. ii. pi. ccvi4 fig. 387, as the reverse of a gnosfio 
g'em. Mixed inscriptions like the present are extremely 
problematical, and the attempt to explain Gnostic Mysteries 
is generally unsatisfiictory. The idea- of reading from 
the left to Hgfht, and the refern'ng to mixed alphabets, 
in aid of elucidation, have found objectors, while strong 
doubts are also entertained that the caravansaries of the 
£ast were at any period the places of such specific general 
entertainment as our respected correspond* nt has con; 
cluded. 



An untranslatable Pun. — Apres la mort de liouis 

Onze, an commencement dc la regence de Mailamc de 

Beaujcu, plusieurs personnes furent disgraciees ; ontrc 

autrcs, Cotier, premier m^decin de feu roi, qui s'ap- 

plaiulissant d'etre ^happ6 dc cette cour orageure, fit 

sculpter sur la portc dc sa maison, un abricoticr, avec 

cette inscription : 

A l'abri, CoTiKR. C^ r\r\r\\t> 
feigitized by VjOOv Ic 
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Giaour agqrbssioms'IK the East, 

EuROFSAN intercourse has greatly changed affairs at 
Constantinople. An Englishman or a Frenchman may 
now hy merely taking off his sboes^ sans firman, *' sans 
everything,'' enter without let or hindrance the mosque 
of Santa Sophia itself, and, again taking off the shoes, 
though retaining the Iiat, may also stroll into that of 
Sultan Achmet durine " Divine service,'* listen to the 
monotonous chant of the Imaums, and observe the 
prostrations of the worshippers. Continuing his walk, 
he may wander about the Seraglio Gardens without 
suspicion. The officers of the guard, it is true, may 
stop him, but it will be merely to offer pipes and coffee, 
and to chat about the war ; and then, disregarding a 
doubtful shake of the head from an old Mussulman, he 
may walk into the courts of the Serai itself, and criti- 
cise the odd heterogeneous mass of splendour, exhibit- 
ing a little taste, with much barbarity. The splendour 
18 m the profuse gilding, now in a state of rapid decay. 
Pera, too, has its attractions — in the evening bands of 
music may there be heard, and good beer may be ob- 
tained. The Bosphorus is in all its beauty, shining like 
silver in the bnght sun, except where the hiffhly- 
ooloured houses contrast in reflection with the tall black 
cypresses, and where its surface is varied by the passage 
of numerous merchant craft and hugetransport steamers, 
such as the Orinoco and Himalaya, or the swift little 
Turkish steamers with their odd mixture on board of 
pretty Greek faces, Turkish yasmacks and their fezzed 
brethren, a few English and French officers on leave 
being intermingled, and a pretty fair sprinkling of 
travelling Englishmen, dressed in a mixture of straw 
hat and turban, and a sort of style oscillating between, 
the West and the East most surprising to behold. The 
Turks are much improved in civility ; the women wear 
their yasmacks generally smaller and thinner, and one 
may prophesy the time not far distant when that article 
may become merely a fashionable custom in dress, an 
air- woven web, and used to set off to advantage that 
which it is now supposed to conceal. 

Constantinople, August 19. 



HuDiBRAS. — ^The couplet referred to by our Corres- 
pondent, C.E. was caused by the knight*s fondness for 
* vitilitigation,' a term meaning no more than a per- 
verse humour of wrangling — 

He that complies against his willy 
' Is of his own opinion still, 

arc the so often misauoted lines in the edition corrected 
and amended by the author, 1678, 8vo. Part III. 
Canto iii. p. 102 ; or referring to later editions, lines 
54.7-548. 

Samuel Butler, the author of Hudihras^ a volume 
that will remain while English literature shall last, 
was towards the close of his exbtence maintained by a 



pension of one hundred pounds per annum, that was 
regularly paid to him by William Lowndes of tlie Ex- 
cheouer. He died in Rose Street, Sept. 25, 1680 ; and 
the Burial Register of St« Paul, Covent Garden, simply 
records — 

'* 27, Samuel Butler, Bsqie." 

a title that but sparingly is awarded to others of the 
sepultured dead, who had apparently a better claim. 

Zoust's Portrait of Butler, formerly in the Harleian 
Gallery, was purchased at the sale, March 10, 1741-2, 
by Lord Coleraine; but in 1744, when engraved for 
Grey's edition of Hudibras, was then in the possession 
of Dr. Mead. Five-and-twenty years since it was in 
the possession of the writer, and was engraved for Bald- 
win's edition. It is now in Manchester or Liverpool. 

Subscriptions are now being made to place an inscrip* ■ 
tion on the outer wall of the church, to mark his last 
deposit ; and also a marble tablet within the church ; 
the Rector, the Rev. Henry Hutton, is very desirous to ac- 
complish these mementoes, and most willingly proffers 
to head the list of subscribers. 



Gazbttb. — Chalmers states, the fhrst papers of news, 
since termed Gazettes, were produced in Venice in 1536, 
and were circulated in manuscript long after, as appears 
from a collection of these Gazettes, in the Magliabediian 
Library at Florence. Life of Huddiman, p. 114. 

The title of Ohasne, the Victorious, gave the name of 
Gazetta to the Chronicles of the Wars with the Turks, 
which were first published in Venice— hence our 
Gazette f 

Traditionally it is said, the small silver coin of Venice 
at which the printed paper was sold, originated the title 
of Gazette. Coriate describing its memorabilia, observes, 
*• Whatsoever thou art that meanest to see Venice, in 
any case forget not to goe up to the top of Saint Markes 
tower before thou comest out of the citic, for it will cost 
but a gazet, which is not fully an English penny." 
Crudities, 1611, 4to. p. 185. 



Brussels Gazette.— The newspaper so called in the 
seventeenth century, was distinguished beyond all other 
papers of news, for its flaCTant falsehoods, or misrepre- 
sentation of facts, so much so, that when any informa- 
tion arrived to which doubt was attached, it was instantly 
ascribed to the Brussels Gazette. Count Zinzendorf in 
his Leoteur Royals, relates that ** When Charles the 
Second quitted Brussels, he desired his agent there to 
send him occasionally the news. Being a Spaniard, he 
asked, Of what kind. Sire, would you have the news ? 
As the king appeared surprised at the question, he re- 
plied. Sir, my master, Don Juan, the Governor of the 
Low Countries, gives me positive orders always to send 
him good news, whether true or false !" The Journal 
de St, Petershourg appears to possess all the excellen- 
cies of its predecessor. ^->. j H. 
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Poetical Sign Boards, in LsicssTfiRSBiRB. 
An Inn, near Leicester, called the Red Cow, has the 
following inscription :— 

This is the Red Cow 
That never did low ; 

With skin as soft as silk. 
80 walk in, if you please. 
Here sit down at your ease, 

And taste her nut-hrown milk. 

Hanlcy, Sept 9. H. P. D. 



In the Tillage of Aylestone, of which the Duke of 
Rutland is Lord of the Manor, and in which is still the 
ancient Manor-house, formerly a residence of the Earls 
of Rutland, is the sign of the Marquis of Granhy, as 
may he supposed a favourite one in thb county, hearing 
the following lines — 

Though noble Granby's dead and g^ne. 

Yet let us him remember ; 
To king and country he was friend. 

But none to the Pretender. 

Over a cobbler*8 shop, in this town, were inscribed these 
alluring rhymes — 

I make good boots, I make good shoes, 

And had ones I make better ; 
Hy price is just, I never trust. 

And therefore have no debtor. 

Below the representation of a Sweeping-Machine, at 
a chimney-sweeper*8 domicile, the owners useful avo- 
cations are thus represented — 

John K • • • • • lives here. 

Sweeps ohimneys clean, and not to dear ; 

Smoke-jack cleaner, if required, 

Puts chimneys out when they're a-fired. 

At the Bee Hive Public House is a nearly similar 
version of the lines, noticed in Current Notes, p. 68, as 
being at Momingside, near Edinburgh — 

Within this hive we're all alive. 

Good ale it makes us funny. 
If you are dry, as you pass by. 

Step in, and taste our honey. 

The sign of the Throe Logserheads is also among the 
pictorial embellishments of this town, representing two 
jovial topers, and below, the usual distich— 

We three 
Loggerheads be! 

The following inscription, though not strictly poetical, 
may be mentioned as a curiosity^ 

The Nottingham 

Pyflit and Muffin House 

}Uked and Sold Here 

Every Day. 

Proof being hereby afibrded of the digestive powers of 



the Leicestrians, and reminding us of the faculties of 
the famous Dragon of Wantley, of whom it was said — 

Houses and charohes were to him geese and turkies, 
He ate all, and left none behind. . 

Leicester. W. K, 



Poetical Sign Boards in STArFORDsmRs. 

In the village of Horton, near Leek, are two poetical 
signs over inn doors, one as follows : — 

Hy ale is guod. 
My measure just. 
You must excuse 
I cannot trust. 

The other, replete with admonition, intimates — 

If you pass by 
And dry you be : 
The fault 's on you 
And not onmel 

A VERY humourous sign may be seen at Waterhou8e*8 
near Leek, at the •• Crown Inn" — 

Come my;iad8 and 
With glee come 
Come to the 
Spend each a 
Drink tQ the 
Which friendly 
And let this motto 




your wishes, 
your greatest joys; 
and drink like fishes, 
my jovial boys; 
of England's glory, 
s with her increase ; 
each story, 
that keeps the peace I 



Long last the 

The si^ of a gate with the following lines is very 
common m this part of the country : — 

The gate bangs well and hinders none. 
Refresh and pay, and so pass en ! 

In a Currier's shop at Burslem is a large sign over 
the counter, with these words — 

No tmst here, no, not a penny ! 

Hanley, Sept. 9. H. P. D. 



The Engine Public House at Bedworth, near Coven- 
try, a respectable road-side house, for many years kept 
by Jeremiah Parish, and now by some of his family ; 
had below his sign, moved but a few years since — 

I hope my Engine will not fiul. 

To draw my friends good beer and ale I 

The Robin Hood at Nuneaton, the last lines having 
aptly reference to the then landlord — 

Now Robin Hood is dead and gone. 
Come and drink with little John I 

The same, I am informed, is at Croydon. Attached 
to the sign of the Bell, common throughout Warwick-* 
shirci within the last forty years was the injunction — 

The 3en hangs well, and in therc^s none : 
Refresh and Pay, and Travel on I 

Google 
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Under the Plough, very common in the same Shire — 
God speed the Plough^ 
• Likewise the Harrow ; 

Ready money to-day, 
And Trust to-morrow ! 

Over the fire-place in a Public House at Chichester, I 
remember reading five-and^twenty years ago, and it 
may be there now, — . 

8ioce Man to. Man is so unjust, 
"So Man can tell what Man to trust ; 
IVe trusted many to my sorrow. 
Pay to-day, take Trust to-morrow ! 

Tlie Old Parr*s H6ad, in Aldersgate Street, I well 
recollect, had in the window an ill painted figure of the 
ancient gentlepaan, iiijder which were the following half- 
borrowed, half-original lines — 

Your head cool. 

Your feet warm, 
But a glass of good gin, 

Would do you no harm ! 

At Seven Oaks, in Kent, was a sign, with these lines, 
the production of the landlord's own brain — 

'I, John Stubbs, liveth here, 
Bells good brandy, gin and beer ; 
J mnde my horde a little wbyder. 
To lette you knowe I sell good cyder. 

G.S. 



Provincial Sign Board Elegance. 

On a si^ board at Oundle about forty years since, 
was the following- inscription — 

Messieurs habiliments 

fabricated, renovated 

and 

depurated 

by 

Wright, Cosmopolitan. 
Oundle, Sept 8. Tapptf, 



St. Peter"s, Cornhill.— Tlie parish authorities 
have recently acquired by purchase a volume of great 
local interest— a large folio manuscript of the Bible and 
the Apocrypha, with St. Jerome's Preface, written upon 
vclluin, with upwards of one hundred and fifty minia- 
ture paintings, of- Historical Events, Portraits of the 
Patriarchs, Evangelists, etc. and valuable as presenting 
highly important examples of English Costume. The 
manuscript, comprising 586 leaves of fine white vellum, 
appears to have been the work of an English illumfnji- 
tor or illnmin}itors,and executed in I/)ndon, early in the 
fourteenth century, and having at the end a rubricated 
Colophon — Iste liber pertinet perpctue cantarie duorum 
capellanorum celebranciura ad altare Sanctae Trinitatis 
in Ecclesia Sancti Petri super Cornhill in London. ; 

This highly valuable acquisition was purchased of 
Mr. Willis during the past month. 



Notes on Long Hair. 

The exuberance of the full flowing wig in the time of 
Charles the Second, had possibly a political cause. The 
fanatics, who durine the usurpation, affected to regulate 
all their actions by Scripture, found in one of the 
Epistles, 1 Corinthians, chap. xi. ver. 14, the text which 



If a man have long hair it is a shame unto him. 
This .they considered as relative to all modes, places 
and times, and therefore with great devotion and zeal 
clapped a bowl-dish upon their heads and clipped their 
hair to the brim. The appearance this shorn character 
gave them, obtained for the Puritans the appellation of 
Round-heads. After the Restoration, it was natural the 
Courtiers should assume a fashion wholly dissimilar to 
these subverters of Monarchy, and in opposition to the 
short hair of the Round-heads, they lengthened the 
periwig to the waist. It is easy to suppose, that among 
military men, to appear in the field, some expedient 
would be adopted to confine the hair, that had thus in 
the drawing-room loosely flowed over the shoulders, but 
which on horse-back, must in the highest degree, be 
both inconvenient and troublesome. Hence full wigs 
tied back with a riband, were designated by names, 
which are still retained. A full wig tied back in one 
curl, was called a Migor ; in two curls, a Brigadier. In 
Marlborough's time, at the beginning of the .last cen- 
turv, wigs with deep curls, and not more than eighteen 
inches in length from back to front were adopted under 
the designation of Campaign wigs. Other professions 
sought similar conveniences in a different mode, and 
thus physicians and lawyers became possessed of the 
Tye. W.M. 

Ca Ira.— It is a circumstance little known that this 
song, so pre-eminent in all jproceedings of the direful 
French revolution, had its origin in a saying of Dr. 
Franklin while he was ambassador in France. When 
informed of any disaster that occurred to the Americans 
then struggling for independence; his general reply 
was, " I expected it, but nevertheless Ca Ira," As he 
became popular, the words became remarkable, and at 
length, when a song was required for revolutionary pur- 
poses, his saying that had almost become a household 
word, presented itself, and was adopted for the burden. 

E. C. 



Dr. Kitchener, pf musical notoriety, held frequent 
evening conversaziones, and, with a view to decorum, 
placed a small placard over the parlour chimney-piece, 
inscribed — 

Come at seven, go at eleven ! 
but George Colman, to whom such early hours were an 
abomination, one evening took occasion, by inserting a 
small pronoun, to materially alter the reading — 

Come at seven, go it a^eveh ! ' 
"L;[yuized by LjOOQLC 
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** Takes note of what la done — 
By note, to g^ve and to receive."— Shaxespearb. 
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PABTICULABS OW SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

From Family Papers. 

The truth of the following particulars, which are in 
the hand- writing of mj mother, whose grandfather was 
brother to Sir Isaac Newton*s mother, may be depended 
on. She wrote these memorandums for the information 
of her children ; her words are these : — 

*' Hannah Asooueh, was younger sister of the Rev. 
— Ascough, my &Uier*s father. She married a Mr. 
Newton, of Golsterworth, not far from Grantham, in 
linoolnshire, who had an estate of about 120/. per ann. 
which he kept in his own hands and occupied nimself. 
She had by him, one son called Isaac, [born Dec. 25, 
1642, O.S.] ; after the death of Mr. Newton, her brother, 
my j^andfather, who lived near her, directed her in all 
affairs, and put her son to school to a very good master, 
Mr. Stokes, at Grantham. When he had finished his 
school learning, his mother took him home, intending, 
as she had no other child, to have the pleasure of his 
company, and that he, as his father had done, should 
occupy his own estate ; but his mind was so bent upon 
his improving in learning, that miy grandfather pre- 
vailed upon ner to send him to Trinity College* in 
Cambridge, where her brother, having himself been a 
member of it, had still many friends. 

'* Isaac was soon taken notice of by Dr. Isaac ^Barrow, 
who, observing his bright eenius, contracted a great 
friendship for nim : indeed, he became so eminent for 
his leamme, joined with his singular modesty, that he 
was courted to accept the honours afterwards conferred 
upon him^ on the calling in of the coin, and the neces- 
sity of a new coinage. 

"He was unwillinffly brought from the university 
into the busy part of the world— his great aversion ; 
but hj his great judgment and strict integrity on that 
occasion, he saved the nation at that time, as I have 
heard it related by those who well knew the affair, 
and also from himself, 80,000i. 

" Isaac's mother, after her son went to Cambridge, 
was courted by a rich old bachelor, who had a good 
estate and living near her, the Rev. Bei\jamin Smith, 
but she settled some land upon Isaac before marriage. 

* It does not appear that what has been asserted of Sir 
Isaac having been sent to the university by the pecuniary 
aid of some neighbouring gentlemen is at all true : it cer- 
tainly was not necessary, his mother had sufficient ; so had 
his uncle. I therefore suspect there must have been some 
misinformation as to this point : a point, however, of no 
importance. 

TOL. IT. '^ 



She had by this Smith, one son and two daughters ; 
these married and had descendants, to all or many of 
whom Sir Isaac, when his fortune increased, was kind 
and munificent : givine to one 500/., to another an 
estate of the value of 4000/. or thereabouts, to make up 
a loss, occasioned by the imprudent marriage of one of 
them, and to prevent a law-suit amone themselves. 
This was done many years before his dcatn. 

** He bad a half-sister, who had a daughter, to whom 
he gave the best of education, the famous witty Miss 
Barton, who married Mr. Conduit, of the Mint. He 
succeeded Sir Isaac in the Mint, and is buried at the 
west door of Westminster Abbey, leaving only one 
daughter, married to the eldest son of Lord Lymington.* 
Sir Isaac bought an estate of about seventy or eighty 
pounds a year, and gave it Miss Conduit, (then very 
young), before he died. 

** He was kind to all the Ascoughs, and generous 
and munificent to such of them whose imprudence had 
made his assistance necessary ; to one of tnem he gave 
800/., to another 200/., to another 100/., and many 
other sums ; and other engagements did he also enter 
into for them. He was the ready assistant of all who 
were any way related to him, to their children and 
grandchildren . He made no will ; his paternal estate 
of 120/. a-year went to a dbtant relation of his grand- 
father Newton ;t he had no relations on that side, his 
father nor himself had no brother nor sister. 



[* John Wallop, first Viscount Lymington, was created 
Earl of Portsmouth, April 11, 1743. John Wallop, the 
eldest son, who married Miss Conduit, died v. p. The 
Earl died in 1762; and was succeeded, by his grandson, 
the second Earl, who died in 1797.] 

[t There would appear to be some difference in the sap- 
posed value of this property ; a conditional gift of that 
land, is here printed from the original for the first time : — 

In consideration of the affection I heare to Isaac War- 
ner, my godson, the son of John Warner, of Salsy Forest, 
I doe hereby give and grant to the said Isaao Wanier, 
all the rents and profits of that part of my Estate at 
Woolstrop, in linoolnshire, which descended to me from 
my ancestors, and which is of the yearly value of twenty - 
five pounds, or thereabouts, until such time as the said 
Isaao Warner shall have received thereout One hundred 
pounds, and no more. And, I hereby give and grant to 
the said Isaao Warner, full power to distreyne for and 
recover the said rents, as the same shall grow due, and do 
hereby authorise John Warner to receive such rents for the 
use of his said son, and to give receipts for the same. 

Witnow my hand, the 25 day of March, Anno Dni, 1725. 
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" He is said never to have sold the copies of anv of 
his books, published in his life-time, but gave them 
freely to the bookseller. He was generous to his ser- 
vants, and had no love of riches, though he died worth 
30,000/., which fell to three of his half-brother 
Smith's children, three of his half-sister Pilkington*s, 
and his half-sister Barton*s two daughters : all these 
survived Sir Isaac. 

" He was a person of very little expense upon himself; 
kept a handsome, eenteel, constant table, never above 
three men and three women servants; towards his 
latter end, when he could not use a chariot, only a 
chair, he kept but two men servants ; he was exceed- 
ingly bountiful and charitable, not only to relations, but 
to acquaintance, or persons well recommended, and also 
to ingenious persops, in any useful art or science.'* 
Thus far the extracts from the family papers. 
It does not appear that he ever became imheeUe^ he 
did not, or would not recollect the solution of many of 
his problems of former years; and perhaps the ill- 
treatment he had met with from some foreigners, made 
him rather shy towards the last, of entering into the 
discussion of any matters about which a dispute might 
arise ; but I know that he conversed with my aunt, in 
whose arms he died, and with others, like any other 
reasonable man, to the day of his death, and on that 
day, read the newspaper :* but I lately met with a letter 
of the late Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, wrote in 
1754, to Dr. Hunt, Hebrew Professor at Oxford ; and 
published in 1770, in Cadell's edition of Sir Isaac 
Newton's Chronology, p. 10, which puts this imputation 
of Sir Isaac Newton's mibecility to shame. It appears 
that Dr. Pearce was with Sir Isaac Newton a few 
days h&fore his death, when he was writing without 
spectacles, by but an indifferent lieht. That he was 
then preparing his Chronology for the press, and bad 
written for that purpose the greatest part of it over 
again. He read to ^e Doctor some "part of the work, 
on occasion of some points in chronology which had been 
mentioned in the conversation. Before the dinner was 
brought up, he continued near an hour reading to him, 
and talking about what he had read : and what was 
particular, speaking of some fact, he could not recollect 
the name of the Kmg in whose reign it had happened, 



Memorandum — There is due teom Tenants at this 

day. One year and halfe's rent 
John Newton, Woolstrop, to pay a year's vent, for a dose 

he has in GolBterworth, 92. 
Rob. Newton, to pay a year's rent, for a close in Buok- 

master, 61. To make 122. for the Cburob." 

It would seem that here is partioulansed the landsetHed 
upon him, by his mother before her marriage.] 

[* Sir Isaac Newton, on Saturday morning, Maroh 18, 
1786-7, road the newspapers, and disoouraed a long time, 
with bia physician, Dr. Mead, in the full possession of his in- 
tellectual powers, but at night, he was deprived of his 
senses, and being struck with death, did not recover them ; 
be died on Monday, March 20, in his eighty-fifth year.] 



and therefore complained of his memory beginning to 
fail him ; but he added immediately, that it was in such 
a year of such an Olympiad, naming them both very 
exactly. The ready mention of such chronological 
dates seemed, says the Doctor, a greater proof of his 
memory not failing him, than the naming of the King 
would have been. 

What coxcomb therefore was it that first published 
to the world the silly story of the decay of Sir Isaac 
Newton*s faculties before his death? This has been 
severaljtimes repeated. His faculties may, indeed, in some 
degree, have been impaired, as he had employed them 
intensely' for, perhaps, seventy years: but if any ruins 
there were in this great man's powers, there remained 
still too much strength of mind to be called imbeeility. 
A persisting application, and such a mastery over hb 
imagination, as to keep it up to the point he had in 
view for a very long time, without snapping, was his 
peculiar talent : and the instrument with wMch he did 
such great things, and which, his temperance and con- 
stitution sin^larly formed for such purposes, enabled 
him to practise through a long life. His candour and 
modesty, even to bashfulness, were the graces which 
made such superior knowledge not disgusting to his 
inferiors. 

He was not only the Mathematician, but the Historian, 
the Chronolojg;i8t, the Chemist, and the Critic : I have 
never met with any of his chemical manuscripts, but 
they certainly exist somewhere. I remember to have 
heard from the late learned Dr. Kidby, a gentleman 
well known to many learned men, perhaps still alive, 
that Sir Isaac Newton was as great m chemistry, as in 
any other science. It might therefore be an acquisition 
if those chemical papers of his could be found. Mr. 
William Jones, if I remember right, was supposed to 
have h^d several manuscripts of Sir Isaac Newton's in 
his possession ; how he came by them, or why he kept 
them to himself, if he had such, I could never rightly 
learn : I remember to have heard him blamed on that 
account forty years ago ; this is perhaps a groundless 
charge. I only mention it, that mquiry may be made 
of Mr. Jones's heirs, or the persons into whose hands 
his papers came aft«r his decease, whether any manu- 
scripts of Sir Isaac Newton's worth notice exist ? and 
surely if any exist, they must have their worth ! 

J. H. 
[These notes were written in November, 1774, and elidted 
from the son of the author of the SynopHs Matheteat, the as- 
sarance that no such papers had been found in his father's 
library, and that the story of his having made an improper 
use of any papers belonging to Sir Isaac Newton, was 
wholly groundleas.] 



ScHiLLBR.~The house at Weimar in which Schiller 
lived, though small and considerably dilapidated, was 

Surchased at public auction, June 29, 1847, for 5025 
ollars, (1005/. sterling,) by the Corporation of that 
town, being nearly doume the amount of its value. 
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MICHAKLMAS OOOSB. 

What is the origin of the custom of eating goose 
on Michaelmas- day ? In a large party yesterday, at 
dinner, not one person was aUe to advance a satisfactory 
elucidation of the question. 

Salisbury, Sept. 30. W. P. N. 

Probably no better reason can be rendered than that 
Miohaelmas-day was a grreat festiyal, and that g^eeee are 
then in their prime season, the custom being peculiar to 
England. In 1470, John de la Hay, as a tenure, was 
bound to render to William Bamaby, Lord of Lastres, in 
the county of Hereford, for a parcel of the demesne lands, 
one Goose fit for the Lord's dinner on the Feast of St. 
Michael the Arohaagel ; it was then, as it would appear, a 



Tradition however refers to another incident, by which 
the custom would seem to have had an additional incentive 
to a more g^eral observance. "On the 29th of Sep- 
tember 1688, Queen Etiiabeth dined at the ancient mansion 
of Sir Neville Umfreville, near TQbnry Fort, and as Her 
Mi^esty preferred dining of a high seasoned and substantial 
dish than of a flimsy fricassee, or rascally ragoot, the 
Knight thought proper to provide a brace of fine greese to 
suit the palate of bis royal guest. The Queen having dined 
heartily, in a bumper of Burgundy, drank * Destruction to 
the Spanish Armada !' and had but that moment returned 
the goblet to the knight, who had done the honours of the 
table, than intimation was brought that the Spanish fleet 
had been destroyed by a storm. Exhilarated by the inci- 
dent, and delighted with the g;ood news, the Queen drank 
another bumper, and every year after on that day had the 
abovementioned dish at her table. The Court made it a 
custom, and the people have followed the fluhion to this 
day." 

But the days have changed, and unobserved by most 
people. Miohaelmas-day, or the 29th of the month de- 
scribed by Churchill, as, 

September, when by custom, right divine ; 
Geese are ordain'd to bleed at Michael's shrine, 

is now by the alteration in the style, eleven days earlier 
than the days of Elizabeth ; geese are much finer in con- 
dition on old Michaelmas-d&y ; those eaten according to the 
modern observance, being for the most part unfed or stubble 
geese. 



The phrases '* My goose is cook'd," spoken by one, 
on whom misfortune has operated most unkindly ; or said 
in a threatening tone, of another *' To cook his goose," i.e, 
to do him tin ill turn; have their origin from a source but 
little known. The Swedisli army under Gustavus Adolphus, 
had in it many English and Scottish officers, men on whose 
loyalty and skill the King placed the utmost confidence. 
Having with a small force invested a large town, the King, 
with the counsel of his ofiicers, summoned it to surrender, 
but the besieged in derision, hung out on a pole a goose, as 
a mark for his artillery. The batteries commenced, many 
buildings were soon in flames, and breaches sufficientiy 
widened ibr the assault, when the town drums beat a par- 
ley, to learn the King's purpose, the reply was simply, 
« Only to cook your goose !" 



PENITENTIAL CORONET FOR SCOLDS. 

With a set of jougs, an instrument of punishment in 
the olden time, similar to those fleured in Wilson's Pre- 
historic Annals of Scotland, p. ^1, was found in an 
old press, in the Kirk of Ruthven, in Forfarshire, the 
singular relic of the bygone day : the iron coronet here 
described. It is supnoMd to have been worn as a de- 
risive penance by scolds or evil doers, in the parish of 
Ruthven, no otlier example being known to the writer. 




The parish registries of Ruthven are of recent date, 
and wholly silent as to whom of the good folks now 
sleeping soundly in their last tenement the ^ave, this 
honorary coronet was awarded as an unenviable dis- 
tinction, either as story-tellers or as waverers from the 
paths of virtue, for doubtless this has been of it simi- 
larly corrective use with the brank. 

TTiough somewhat rusty, this instrument of parochial 
inquisition in an intolerant age is in good preservation ; 
across the circle it measures about 5 ^ inches ; and in 
front, from the verge to the top-point of the fleur-de-lis, 
is 4. ^ inches ; that ornament rising nearly two inches 
above the upper hoop. Attached to the lower hoop, are 
three ears or pendants having holes pierced for cords to 
pass through them, in the attaching or fastening the 
coronet to the head of the delinquent, or, for tying under 
the chin. 

Brechin. A. J, 



CfUCKINO OB DirOKINO STOOLS. 

On the place called " the Barbican," at Plymouth, 
fUty or sixty years since, I remember seeing one of 
these stools swinging over, or on the edge of Plymouth- 
pool. The chair was made of iron, suspended by a 
chain running over the end of the beam. I understood it 
was then in Sequent use, and well recollect the being 
threatened by my uncle, with a dip, if I did not behave 
well. Some old inhabitant of Plymouth may possibly 
be able to supply a drawing, and some further particu- 
lars. 

^ J. M.T 

Digitized by LjOOQLC 
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EPITAPH ON WILLIAM PRTNME. 

The author of the History of Kinf -killers ; or the 
Fanatick Martyrology^ 1720, vol. ii. October, p. Q^^ 
relates some very extraordinary particulars of William 
Prynne, born in 1600, to whicn the attention of any 
future biographer is particularly directed. 

He waB a right sturdy doughty champion for the Cause, 
a Puritan himtiifeu^ an inveterate enemy to his Sovereign, 
and no less to Bishops, especially after bis imprisonment 
and punishment for his HistrumuuHx, a busy pragmatical 
and meddling man without end. 

This profligate scribbler, and genend reviler of all honest 
men,who had long before deserved to make his exit at Tyburn, 
undeserved had his life protracted till 1669, when he died 
on the 24th of October, at his chambers in Lincoln's Inn, 
and was buried under the chapel there, no epitaph over 
his g^ve, but had this then made by an ing^ous person : 

Here lies the corpse of William Pkynne, 

A bencher late of Lincoln's Inn, 

Who restless ran through thick and thin. 

This grand Scripturient pi^er-spiller, 
This endless, heedless margin-filler. 
Was strongly tost from post to pillar. 

His brain's career was never stopping. 
But pen with rheum of gall still dropping. 
Till hand o'er head brought ears to lopping. 

Nor would he yet surcease such theams, 
But prostitute new virgin reams, 
To types of his Fanatick dreams. 

But whilst he thus hot humour hugs, 
▲nd more for length of tether tugs, 
Death fimg'd the remnant of his lugs. 



I 



The only known copy of Prynne's Introduction to his 

Seat work on the Public Records, designated ** Book 
e First," no distinct title, and terminating abruptly at 
I. 400, was at the sale of the Stowc Library, purchased 
ly the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn, for 335/. 
It is now in their splendid Library, further details will 
be found in Spilsbury*s account of that Library, or 
in the Lam Review, for August, 184-9. 

An attempt has been made to ascertain precisely 
Prynne's chambers in Lincoln's Inn, and the result has 
been thus far successful. At the time of his decease, 
he occupied chambers in Garden Court, Grarden Row, 
and what was then Garden Court, comprises now the 
three houses, Nos. 7, 8, and 9 of Old &juare, but in 
which of these three, lodged so distinguished an oc- 
cupant, no record now known serves to particularise. 



Country Book-Club, published anonymously, 17S8, 
4to. Who was the author of this amusing and well- 
written Poem ? 

Norwich, Oct 7. R. F. 

The autjior resident at Colchester, was named Shillitoe. 



BEBASTOPOL AN ENGLISH rORTIVIGATION. 

Sbbastopol b a word of world-wide speculation : it 
engrosses the imaginative faculties of millions ; and is 
sp&en of every where, but, comparatively no one has 
heard who was the ennneer and director of that re- 
doubtable fortification. He was an Englishoian. When 
the main road &om London to Holyhead, was made a 
subject of enquiry, and the improvement determined ; 
John Upton of Charletcm, was at Midsummer 1818, 
appointcNl Surveyor of the western part, about fourteen 
miles, of the Old Stratford and Dunchurch Trusts, at a 
yearly salary of 105/. Many of the improvements on 
the above line were effected under his superintendence, 
so much to the satisfaction of Mr. Telford, the chief 
Engineer, that he hig;hly commended him to the Com- 
missioners for his ability, and recommended that the 
whole of the Old Stratford and Dunchurch trust should 
be placed in his hands, and the salary of the other, the 
eastern surveyor, should be added to his own. His 
labours appear to have elicited considerable praise, and 
his name frequently occurs with honour in the Parlia- 
mentary Reports of the Commissioners of the Holyhead 
road, onward to the year 1826. Daring this time he 
resided at Daventry, in Northamptonshire, and adopted 
a style of living far beyond his means— not only nad 
he contrived to obtain from his wife's relations, upwards 
of three thousand pounds, of which he wholly swindled 
them, but he also held the post-ofi^ce for one year at 
Daventry, and was even there a defaulter of nearly three 
hundred pounds, which one of his sureties had to pay. 
Deemed and spoken of by those who knew him as ' a 
sad scamp,' in the month of April 1826, it was dis- 
covered he had committed many gross frauds on the 
Trustees of the Road. An enquiry by a competent 
person was instantly instituted, and it was found he 
had misappropriated the funds belonging to the Trustees 
to more than 2000/. He was chargea with this mis- 
demeanour, and evidence taken as to the facts, but he 
was liberated on bail to appear at the ensuing July 
Assizes. He appeared in due course at the Assizes, and 
answered when called on to plead. The trial however 
did not come on, on the first day, and then contrary to 
what his solicitor had told him, that he would be merely 
indicted for a fraud, he learned from information that 
could not be doubted that he would be indicted for 
forgery, and as no doubt of his guilt was entertained, 
that he would probably be hanged. That night he slept 
at Northampton, and on the next morning rose about 
7 o'clock, said, he was going for a walk, and would 
return to breakfast. He however made the best of his 
way to London, and having applied by recommendation 
to the Russian authorities in the metropolis, received 
an immediate appointment as Engineer, and in a few 
days was secretly on his road to the Crimea. The 
means he adopted to obtain that recommendation are 
known, but to mention names would be invidious, it 
would implicate persons whose characters are unim- 
peached and unimpeachable. Persons of his talent are 
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highly jprized in Russia, and it is possible something of 
his real character was at the same time distinctly made 
known: talents are the first thing required m that 
country, and as to honesty, the surest guarantee for 
that, is the fact, there is a certainty of bemg haneed or 
severely punished, if detected in being otherwise, when 
Upton arrived at Sebastopol, the harbour was in a very 
inefficient state; several en^neers had in vain en- 
deavoared to improve it : the difficulty of obtaining water 
to admit and to float great ships seemed insnrmount- 
able ; he, however, procured immense iron works from 
Birmineham, and by science, labour, and expense, he 
made Sebastopol what it is. The whole time of his 
' residence in the Crimea, he was engaged in directing 
fortifications in the Black Sea, and was for many years 
chief engineer at Sebastopol. The Emperor, satisfied 
with his. exertions and success, conferred on him the 
rank of lieutenant-Colonel in the Russian army, and he 
was honourably distinguished and received at the palace 
of St. Petersburg. (S>lonel Upton died about a year 
since, but the lasting celebrity of his name, as the 
creator of the almost impregnable defences at Sebas- 
topol will be more durable than the presumed solidity of 
its walls, or the brazen artillery that now bristle through 
their embrasures. 

" Our special Correspondent," Times^ Oct 20, describ- 
ing the movement to Balaklava, Sept. 25, states, *' on 
our march to-day, the cavalry took a Mr. Upton, an 
Englishman by birth, and son of the English engineer 
who constructed so many useful works at Sebastojpol. 
He was captured on hb &rm, and was taken before 
Lord Raglan, but he refused in the most decisive way 
to give any information respecting the Russians, as he 
said he could not reconcile it to his notions of honour 
to injure a Government in whose military service he had 
been. He is in the custody of the Provost Marshal, 
— Macdonald, 93d Regiment. It is believed he has 
not much to telL*' 



HOW TO STAT ▲ LADY'S TONGUI. 

Abbrnktht, the late surgeon, abhorred ladies of in- 
finite toneue, and being once annoyed by a patient more 
than usually garrulous, said sharply, " Madam, put out 
your tongue !'* She did so — ** Now keep it there ;" was 
the r^oinder. This apparent rudeness had from the 
lady • volumes of report,' every body was told of the 
circumstance ; a younser lady, known to the writer, and 
more apt, to whom it nad been told, and also one of his 
patients, was bade by him — "Miss, put out your 
tongue!** Looking in his face most archly, after a 
moments hesitation, she said — " Ah ! Doctor ; but 
before I do so, I shouHlike to know, whether I shall be 
permitted to take it in again ?** 

J.M. 



PORT NATAL AKD ITS COLONIAL OONDITION. 

Mr. Willis gladly avails himself of this friendly 
communication for Current Notes, from a far distant 
land; as the writer is a gentleman of independent 
means, liberally disnosed, and unbiassed in his observa- 
tions. Facts are stubborn materials, and the dissemina- 
tion of these pertinent remarks made on the spot, may 
add considerably in improving the position of persons 
who might f^om this or previous representation be mduced 
to emigrate thither. 

Durban, Port Natal, July 16. 

Your Current Notes of February only reached me by 
the Mail just arrived. The postal communication here 
is so bad, that at present nearly eight months are re- 
quired to receive an answer to a letter. The Catalo^e 
of Books makes me wish I had the wings of lightning, 
that I might be with you, if only for a few hours for a 
supply of good books. Here, being a new colony, 
books are very scarce ; people have neither time nor 
means to procure them. There is a moderately mixed 
collection belonging to the Natal Society, at Pieter- 
maritzburg, the city and capital, as well as the see of 
a Bishop. The Society receives from the Government 
fifty pounds annually, for which they allow the public 
admission to the Library aroHs. Subscribers of ten 
shillings can take the books home for reading. The 
Rev. IU>bert Moffiit, well known in the Missionary world, 
has lent them a good collection relating to South Africa, 
which have very much interested me ; as here, I can 
better appreciate them, and similar scenes are almost 
daily offered to my view. It is amusing to notice the 
palpable factions into which the writers are divided — that 
IS, whether for, or against the Missionaries; from my own 
knowledge the Missionaries have done no good ; and in 
conversation with many zealous religionists, they gene- 
rally admit that no progress has been made in converting 
the natives. 

There is another small collection of books in the Me- 
chanics* Institute at Durban, but they are unimportant. 

The Cafire or black population of Natal belone to the 
Negro race, having woolly hair, flat noses and thick 
lips ; they are however very superior to the Neeroes of 
the West, or Guinea coast, though barbarians <n a low 
srade, having no religious ceremonies, and are so low in 
mtellect, that all traditions of either religion or history 
with them are forgotten. They have a few absurd pre- 
judices — such as refusing the nesh of pigs and fowls ; 
this, I believe, they have derived from the Mahomme- 
dans. They are nearly naked, but by a recent ordinance 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, they are in Durban, Pie- 
termaritzburg and Ladismith, the three principal towns 
of the colony, compelled to clothe themselves. Nearly 
the whole of the blacks are refugees, or their descend- 
ants, from the neighbouring tribes of Zoolus, Maccatees, 
Amapondas, etc.; a few under their chief Omnini, 
appear to belone to the aboriginal race ; or, at least, are 
the oldest inhabitants of the country— the aboriginals 
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of which were almost mercilessly annihilated by the 
monster Charka, a former chief of the Zoolus. The 
only memorials of the older inhabitants I have found, 
are some hundred miles from the coast, oonsistins of 
circular stone kraals, probably when first erected they 
may have been six feet high ; a similar kind of stone- 
work is still practised by the Maccatees beyond the 
Quathlambas. Should the present race of barbarians 
be exterminated, the writing of the white man will be 
their only memorial ; as their works are of the slightest 
kind, which a very few years would wholly destroy. The 
dead are thrown into the bush to be devoured by the first 
wild animal that comes, and if all is true as reported, 
the lions, tigers, and alligators prefer black to white 
flesh. 

The young men are generally a fine athletic race, 
some with their hair trimmed like a bishop's wig, others 
work it up as high as possible in front, which gives them 
a ferocious look ; after a certain age they attain some 
higher grade, when the hair on the top of the head is 
shaved off with an asseeai or spear, and the remainder 
is in a very ugly style, rormed into a circular band, held 
together on the top by a black gum. The women are 
in complete bondage, doing all the work, whilst their 
husbands are ei\joyine themselves ; they are bought in 
the same way as cattle — some men will have five or 
six, according to their wealth— in fact, it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see an ugly old brute with his youngest 
wife, not more than sixteen. The women, as they get 
old, become most disgusting hags, and all have an 
offensive effluvia arising from them. The real gentle- 
men of the colony are the blacks, who spend their time 
in dancing, singing the most dismal ditties, smoking 
and snuffing, which last feat they perform to such an 
extent, that the tears run down tneir cheeks. No idea 
of gratitude is perceptible, force only acts on them — in 
this respect they arc worse since their subjection to 
British rule. The boys who go out to service with the 
colonists, receive five shillings per month and their food, 
which costs about five shillings more. Porridge or boiled 
Indian com, here called Mealies, constitute their food, 
with meat for one meal during the week. Beef sells at 
Durban for three-pence per pound for the best cuts, and 
at Pietermaritzburg for two-pence ; inferior cuts are 
less in price. 

The Blacks exceed one hundred thousand ; the Eng- 
lish are four thousand; and there are about four 
thousand Dutch Boers, Africanders by birth, who are 
emigrants from Cape Colony. To a traveller, this 
colony is particularly interesting, as it is almost in a 
state of nature ; I have visited many foreign countries, 
but never saw one so slightly occupied before. No cul- 
tivated lands with hedge rows, houses, towns and vil- 
lages meet the eye, nothing, save a few trifling patches, 
but a boundless uncultivat^ space. 

From the port to the capital, the distance exceeds 
fifty miles ; thence to Ladismith, one hundred miles 
further. The scenery on the coast land is much the 
finest, and more picturesque, as it aboimds with trees 



and bushes, of a park like character ; but this part is 
greatly infested with myriads of insects, some or them 
of the most beautiful form and colour. The ticks, or 
bush-lice are horribly annoying — they penetrate into 
the skin, and there remain untU extracted ; to cattle 
they are particularly troublesome. 

Beyond the coast the country is almost destitute of 
wood, excepting in kloofe, in which antelopes, t^ers, 
wolves, and wild animals abound ; occasionally a large 
tract is seen covered with acacia bashes, the mimosa, 
and other varieties ; Inanda, Uys Dorus, Blue Krantz 
districts, are of this character, and greatly embellish the 
landscape. 

Byrne, who got un the vile emigration scheme some 
six years ago, described the count^ as gently undulat- 
ing ; the yery reverse is the fact, as the whole country 
is, one alter another, a mass of flat-tonped hiUs. Still, 
from the coast to Pietermaritzburg, the ascent is but 
fifteen hundred feet ; while the pass over the Quath- 
lamba range of mountains, which separate the colony 
from the C^nge River Free State, is not more than 
five thousand feet above the leyel of the sea. These 
mountains are the highest point of this part of Africa ; 
the rivers from this point taking different courses — 
those on the Western side flowing into the Atlantic, 
while those on the Eastern side pass into the Indian 
Ocean. The view from the summit of the Quathlambas 
is very extensive, but with the bright blue sky of Natal 
it is dangerous to say how far the eye can reach : in 
returning, I distinctly recognised some of the craggy 
points seventy miles distant. Some of the highest 
points were coated with snow at the end of May, which 
is the beginning of winter ; on the plains the snow sel- 
dom lays for twenty-four hours — when it does, the con- 
sequences are disastrous to the cattle. The sun being 
powerful in the middle of the day makes, by comparison, 
the nights feel colder. 

Their mode of travelling here, is by waggons, drawn 
by fourteen oxen ; each waggon will carry a load of 
three thousand pounds weight, and will accomplish on 
an average about sixteen miles each day ; on a long 
distance this is however felt to be very tedious, but 
there are no tavern bills to pay on the road. At night 
the oxen are loosened to feed themselves on the grass of 
the open country ; the CaiFres sleep during the night 
under the waggons, and the master or traveller inside, 
protected by uie waggon tent. Sufficient provisions, 
kettles and pans are always provided, and carried for the 
journey. At particular seasons, there are a large 
number of waggons out-farmed for the night. I have 
seen so many as thirty, which with fourteen oxen to 
each, and three persons to each waggon, making a total 
of 420 oxen and ninety people, present round the camp- 
fire, a very animated scene in the wilderness, the 
travellers spinning long yarns of adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, not surpassed by the extraordinary 
averments of Baron Munchausen. 

Good grazing land in the upper districts can be bought 
from the Dutch Boers, who, when N^tal was first con- 
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stituted a British colony, had it freely granted to them 
by the British Government at from sixpence to nine- 
pence per acre ; the Government upset price to settlers 
IS four shillings per acre. Oxen, of a large size, are 
fifty shilling each : Caffre sheep, an inferior breed with 
huge tails, six shillings each ; Merino sheep are nomi- 
nally twelve shillings each, but they are scarce, and re- 
tained by the farmers in improving their flocks. Goats 
are ordinarily four shillings each. The great and pro- 
bably the only drawback to the more rapid development 
of Natal as a colony, is the too general apparent want 
of capital, and there being too many people here as 
settlers, who have come from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. 

William Botkx. 



SiNGULAK Epitaph. 

Is the church-yard of Kells, New Galloway, on an 
inscribed stone to John Murray, Gamekeeper, and a 
favourite servant of Lord Kenmore, are the following 
lines : 

O John ! what changes sinoe I saw thee last, 
Thy fiahiog and thy shooting days are past. 
Bagpipes and Hautboys thou sbalt sound no more, 
Thy nods, grimaces, and thy winks are o'er; 
Thy wildish, que^^ish, incoherent talk. 
Thy jests, vivacity,, and trudging walk, 
Will soon be quite forgot — thy joys on earth 
▲ Snuff, a glass ; riddles and noisy mirth 
Are vanished all— yet blest I hope thou art, 
For in thy station well thou'st play'd thy part. 

On the reverse of the stone are ensculptured represen- 
tations of a gim, fishing-rod, powder-flask, grouse, 
hares, fish, hounds, etc. 



CAPTAIN Warner's long range. 

Is anything known of the principle or possibilities of 
the late Captain Warner's long range, which the public 
"was led to believe would be a projectile of immense ad- 
vantage in warfare, with a certainty of aim and results, 
at an immense distance. 

Boulogne. S. P. 

Captain Wamez^s long range was to have been accom- 
plished by a balloon, carrying bomb-^hells and other de- 
structive missiles, charged with detonating powers ; but as 
to the certainty of aim, nothing oould be more uncertain, 
as he found to his cost ; for as the balloon must have been 
at the disposal of the wind, its direction would consequently 
be uncertain, the wind being ever beyond human control, 
llie whole scheme was a delusion, as I can testify. My 
Albion balloon was purchased by the projector, and by a 
failure, wholly unforeseen by him, was destroyed in an ex- 
periment. 

Charles Gbbsn, Aeronaut 

Tuffiiell Parky Holloway. 



Oriel Window.— Will any reader of Current Notes 
give the derivation of the word Oriel, and why a win- 
dow is so called? Oriel College at Oxford, was so 
called, it is said, from the building there, in which the 
fresh members resided, before the college was erected, 
being called La Oriol,or Oriel; and that over the gate- 
way of the College, was a window of such peculiar con- 
struction, that thence was derived the appellation of an 
Oriel window? I have carefully searched every French 
and English Dictionary, but without meeting with either 
of the words La Oriol, or Orid. 

Was the so-called Oriel window known before the 
building of the College ? If so, what b the meaning of 
the word? 

Dover, Oct. 4. A. 

Archdeacon Nares in his Glossary, after stating that 
the word Oriel is supposed by some to be a diminutive of 
Area, or Areola, observes : ** In modem writings we meet 
with mention of Oriel Windows. I doubt the propriety of 
the expression, but if rig^ht, they must mean those windows 
that prqjeet like a porch or small room. I may be wrong 
of Oriel window, but I have not met with andent authority 
for that expression." Dr. Mllner, designates it " a feature 
in the last and worst state of what is called gotbio, and 
different from a bow-window : the latter being the segment 
of a circle, whilst the former is made up of angles or 
straight lines ; being generally the half of a pentagon, heo- 
tagon, or octagon.'** 

The primary use of Oriel, appears to have implied a pent- 
house, or covered way, a porch ; it may possibly be derived 
from the Saxon oceji-helan, i.e. tegeref Over-hels, by 
elision (yer-hele, is an Englidi word, meaning to cever 
over; so in Ben Jonson's Masques at Court : 

*' Thy rude voice, that doth so hoarsely blow. 
Thy hair, thy beard, thy wings, o'er hel'd with snow." 

Transmuted by the usual process, into the Latin of the 
middle ages, (/er-fuHe^ the noun, would readily become 
OreUwn, 

The Pipe Roll 1234, 18 Hen. III., notices the charge 
expended " in quadam Capella pulchra et deoenti ikcienda 
ad caput [meaning probably on the top of] Orioli camere 
Regis in castro Herefordie, de longitudine XX pedum." 
On the same record, but in an entry of the following year, 
the position of the Oriel itself, is dsewhere plainly declared, 
«in uno magno OrioUo pulchro et competenti, amte 
ottium magne camere Regis castro de Kenilworth fadendo, 
vi*'xvi»' iv«»" 

Oriel College in Oxibrd was first founded by King 
Edward II., in honour of the Blessed Virgin, bnt King 
Edward III. bestowing on the Provost and Fellows, or 
Scholars, " a large messuage, then commonly called and 
written Xa Oriole^* the community leaving their old habi- 
tation of Tsokley's Inn, afterwards Bolkley Hall, moved 
thither. This ^* large messuage" was evidently distinguished 
by some stately porch or vestibule, of sufficient consequence 
to create the appellation of "I* Oriole" to the entire 
edifice. 



• History of Winchester, vol. ii. p. 2i83. 
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The extract finom the Pipe Roll, in reference to the room 
built upon the Oriel for a chapel, shows it was doubtless 
an apartment that jutted over the porch, and as applied to 
other mansions, connected with the g^eat chamber, was 
often fitted for the purposes of an oratory ; and to separate 
it from secular uses, as well as to afford sufficient lig^ht to 
such of the domestics as could not be accommodated within 
such a limited space, but were directed to attend in the 
adjoining room, an open screen wonld in such oases con- 
stitute tibe separation; this seems to be implied, in the 
Lexicon Anglo-Latini, 1440, Harl. MS. 2S1, when it ex- 
plains the " Oryel of a wyndowe," by " Cancellus." The 
Lpgpend of the Earl of Tolous, in Ritson's Metrical Ro- 
mances, shews the application of Oriel to a chapel porch, 
by the side of which an anxious lover Is enjoined to watch, 
that he may see the lady as she enters to perform her 
devotions. 

The Oriel chamber appears not to have been the Oriel 
passage, but the large room to which the Oriel, either 
open, or closed by a screen or door, was an appendage : 
ThoBj in Ordinatio pro victu Fratris Jobannis AsheU du- 
dum Prioris de Daventre, 1420 ; habeat cameram quandam 
in eodem Prioratu yulgariter appellatam ly Oryal; and 
more positively defined in the computus of Maxtoke Priory, 
1447, where wine is said to have been bestowed on the 
company when Sir Symon Montford's fool exhibited his 
merriment, '* in camera Orioli." 

Oriel, as used in the old romances, seems also to mean, 
that the apartment over the porch, was by ladles occupied 
as a boudoir ; so in the Squyr of Lowe Deg^ee-^ 
'' In her Oryall there she was 
Closed well with royall glas." 
And Airther, had doubtless an affinity to the embowered 
or bower windows, as in the old ballad — 

'' Lady Annis [Agnes] she sate in her bower window, 
A knitting of her night coif, etc." 

Our correspondent is referred to the Archseoloeia, 
vol. xxiii. pp. 105-116, for much that will inters mm 
on this subject. 

8IN0ULAB KANORIAL CUSTOIC. 

The Times^ quotes from the Essex Gazette^ the fact 
of a ** Singular Manorial Custom — namely, a Court is 
held yearly on King's Hill, Rochford, at cock-crowing, 
on Wednesday morning next after Michaelmas day ; 
the parties present whisper, and have no candle, nor any 
pen or ink, but a coal, and he that owes suit, or service 
there, and appears not, forfeits double his rent.** Is any 
thing further knovm of this custom ? 

Chelmsford, Oct. 2. S. C. 

Camden, from the Court Rolls, in his Description of 
Ebbcz, says this servile attendance was imposed on the 
tenants of the manor, for conspiring at the like unseason- 
able time to excite a commotion. Blount in 1679, describes 
it as " the Lawless Court," and refers to the BritanmafifA. 
441 ; but it was an interpolation by Dr. Holland, and is not 
found in the original text of Camden. There are further 
particulars of this supposed custom, imposed by the Lord 
of the Manor of Raleigh, in Beckwith's edition of Blount's 
Tenures and Jocular Customs of Manors, 1816, 4to. pp. 
506-607. 



KONTOOMERT's lectures and H71CN8. 

The following inedited and interesting letter of James 
MoNTGOMERT refers to his Lectures and Hymns ; of 
the latter he mentions their being pillaged by ministers 
of the Gospel, in their Congregational Selections, with 
variations m the text, irrespective of his own opinions, 
to suit their creed. 

Stamford. J. E. Brogden. 

Dear Sir, — In reply to your obliging enquiry, I beg 
to inform you, that my Lectures on Poetry, published in 
1833, have long been out of j^rint, and I know not where 
a copy can be procured, having myself only one. They 
have, indeed, Insen frequently asked for, especially, when 
I was delivering in London and elsewhere a second 
series of our British Poets^ which have never been com- 
mitted to the press at all. My booksellers, who are 
preparing a new edition of my poems, were disposed to 
incorporate the former course of Lectures with these, 
but I declined, thinking that the increase of bulk to a 
handsome octavo volume, in double columns, according 
to the fashion of what are affectedly called " People's 
Editions,'* would be rather an incumbrance than an 
enhancement to the work so arranged. Both courses 
of the Lectures were well received in the metropolis, and 
in several of the provincial cities and towns ; but the 
published course went off so deliberately, that I did not 
think it expedient to reprint the volume, for I found 
that hearers were more readily attracted than readers, 
partly, no doubt, from personal curiosity and the social 
enjoyment of looking and listening in mass at a face, 
and to a voice, ^of which each had previously only a 
vaffue idea), associated with a name somewhat notorious. 

If life and health, with a sound mind, be spared to 
me a little longer, I propose to collect, revise, and pub- 
lish my oriainal hymns, many of which, from the 
** Christian Psalmist/* and fugitive copies not in that 
book, have been borrowed and adopted by clergymen 
and ministers of different denominations, in their several 
congregational selections, with or without leave of the 
author ; and, in some flagrant instances, altered " for 
better or for worse** at hazard, by good people, who, not 
quite approving of my thoughts or phrases have felt no 
scruple to make me responsible for theirs. I wish, 
however, if Christian people avail themselves of compo- 
sitions in this dass, they would either accept them as 
they are, or at least, (which a few have done), con- 
sult the author, before they mend or mar them for 
their own satisfaction; not being aware that in most of 
such cases, the original reading will be preferred by the 
multitude to the factitious erasures and interpolations of 
empherical meddlers with things which they do not un- 
derstand, or cannot appreciate for want of taste. 

I can hardly hope to have patience and perseverance 
enough (even if time be lengthened to me) to prepare my 
manuscript Lectures for publication, though should I be 
tempted to do this under favourable circumstances, the 
two Series, or rather three, (for there is an anterior set 
of four on <* General literature;*') may be oonve- 
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□iently printed in a volume of moderate size, should my 
booksellers be pleased to hazard the cost, and the same 
might be sold at the price of the first portion already in 
print, or rather out of pritUj as the work is now, and 
likely to remain for any enterprize of mine. 

Pray excuse these impertinences, and with thanks for 
the kindly spirit of your communication, believe me, 
truly and respectfully. 

Your obliged friend and servant, 

J. MONTOOMERT. 

The Mount, near Sheffield, Nov. 21, 1849. 

The writer, born Nov. 4, 1771, died April 30, 1854, in 
his eighty.third year. 



SUNDAY SPORTS, TEMP. Q. ELIZABETH. 

'* There be some sports are painful, but their labour, 
Delig^ht in them sets off." 

Tempettj Act, iv. so. 1. 

The following license, from the original formerly 
among the Evelyn papers, will possibly be interesting to 
many readers of Current Notes, as indicating the sports 
then most attractive with our countrymen, aU conducive 
to their stalwart manly bearing, though the performance 
on the Suiiday, while it did not cause an abstraction 
from their labours during the working days of the week, 
may still be considered as a lingenng remain of the 
practice of the Sabbath profanation usuu in the dominant 
days of popish thraldom. 

To all Minors, Shereffes, Constables and other Hed 
Officers, within the Countie of Middlesex. 

After our hartie Commendations, Whereas We are in- 
formed that one John Seconton Powlter, dwellinge within 
the Fftrishe of St. Clements Daines, beinge a poore Man, 
bauinge foure small Children, and fiillen into Deoaye, ys 
lycensed to haue and use some Playes and Games, at or 
uppon nyne seuerall Sundies, for his better Releif, Comforte, 
and Sustentacion, within the Countie of Middlesex, to com- 
mense and begynne at and from the xxij Daie of Maye 
next oomynge, after the Date hereof, and not to remayne 
in one Place, not aboue thre seuerall Sondoies : And we 
oonsideringe that greate resorte of People is lyke to oome 
thereunto, We will and require you, as well for good Order, 
as also for the Preseruation of the Queen's Majesty's Peaoe, 
that you take with you four or fyue of the diaorete and 
substanoial Men within your Office or liljertie, where the 
Games shall be put in practice, then and there to forsee and 
doo your endeuour to your best in that behalf duringe the 
Contynuanoe of the Ghunes or Playes, which Games are 
hereafter seoerallie menoyoned, that is to say, the Shotinge 
with the Standard ; the Shotinge with the Brode Arrowe ; 
the Shotinge at the twelve score Priok; the Shotinge at 
the Turke; the Leppinge for Men; the Rnnninge for 
Men ; the wrastlinge ; the Throwinge of the Sledge ; and 
the Pytohinge of the Barre, with all such other Games, as 
haue at anye tyme heretofore, or now be lyoensed, used or 
played. 

Yeouen the zxvith Daie of Aprill [1569] in the eleuenth 
yere of the Queue's Majesty's Raigne. 



KIRK CANDLESTICKS AT MONTROSE AND BRECHIN. 

The candlestick or herse is an article of great an- 
tiquity in churches, and possibly originated in tapers 
being lighted in memory of deceased persons in Roman 
Catholic times. Their old classical name was Arbores 
so called from their similarity to trees — the lights, 
being placed on the projecting branches. The earliest 
were of wood ; and when metal came into use, they 
were made of various and elegant designs, of which 
those now suspended from the roofs of the parish 
churches of Montrose and Brechin are very good speci- 
mens. These are both made of brass, and that at 
Montrose is about four feet in height. It consists of a 
large globe and shaft, surmountcn by an elegant mould- 
ing of an angel with outstretched wings, resting on a 
dolphin . It has sixteen branches, divided in to two rows of 
eight each — the lower row projects about 24 inches from 
the shaft, and the upper about 1 8 inches. These wotds 
are engraved round the globe : — 

biohabdvs cla.rk montrose natvs 

nvno avtem yice-admiralis bkgis svkdi^ 

chbxstia:<jb fidi tkstimonio hvivs templx 

ornakbnto 

cognatis avis ceteris 

QVB HVIVS VBBIS IMCOLIS PBISTXNI ET INTEGRI 

AM0BI8 PIONOBI J&^MVU HOG CANDBLABBVM HIC ERBGI 

FECIT ANIfO MDCXXIII. 

In addition to this inscription, there are the figures 
of Justice, with balance and sword, and of St. George 
and the Dragon ; and under the name Richard Clark, 
these armorial bearings on a shield — 1, and 4, a tree 
proper ; 2, and 3, fesse cheque. Crest, a tree proper. 
Under Christiana Jjamb, are the same arms, with the 
Holy Lamb bearing a staff and flag, and St. Andrew's 
cross thereon, for crest. 

Although the Montrose chandelier has little orna- 
ment, the branches being quite plain and undecorated, 
that at Brechin, thoush neither so large, nor so fre- 
quently cleaned, has the formality of its branches taste- 
fully relieved by rine leaves clustering around them ; 
and, instead of the elobc,is an ornamented conical figure 
reversed, divided into two unequal parts, with ten 
branches projecting about 18 inches from it. The 
upper portion consists of an elegant shaft, to which four 
other branches are attached, projecting about a foot, and 
the whole is surmounted by a beautifully graceful figure 
of an angel kneeling, with uplifted hands. 

This lamp was ^so nresented to the kirk, though it 
bears no inscription to that effect ; but a board in the 
Session-house, on which eifts to the kirk for nearly 250 
years back are recorded, l>ears, under date 1615, that 
" Andrew, Bishop of Brechin gifted the hearse before 
the pulpit." Andrew was the thirtieth Bishop of 
Brechin from the foundation of the see in 1150, ancf the 
second after the Reformation. His surname was Lamb, 
whether related to Christiana Lamb above noticed, cannot 
be said ; but, prior to his elevation to the bishopric, 
which took place in 1610. he was parson at Burntisland./:^ 
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He was translated to the see of Galloway in 1619, and 
was succeeded in Brechin by David Lindsay, son to the 
laird of Edzell. 

Though these candlesticks are now out of use, they 
are of considcrahle ornament to the churches, while the 
one at Montrose is both of interest and honour to the 
inhabitants, not only from the fact that it shows their 
townsman, Richard Clark, to have risen to the high 
rank of Vice-Admiral in the fleet, but that he served 
under Gustavus Adolphus,the Christian King of Sweden. 
That great prince, who freed Sweden from the thraldom 
of Russia, twice defeated Tilly, and joined in the Pro- 
testants' struggle against Austria, fell at Liitzen in 1632, 
in the twenty-first year of one of the most glorious and 
beneficial reigns that any monarch ever began. He 
was backed in his noble enterprises by many of the 
Scottish nobility and gentry, who gained both renown 
and wealth by their conduct, and among these, it appears, 
was the donor of this elegant candlestick. 

The surname of Clerk, or Clark, is common in most 
countries of Europe, and was assumed from the oflSce of 
clerh. In Scotland it is observable, in 1180, or earlier ; 
and in Montrose before 1357, in which year John Clerk, 
merchant and chief magistrate of that burgh, became 
an hostage for the ransom of David II.* From him 
descended William Clerk, who died in 1620, and whose 
son John went as a merchant to France, and returning 
to Scotland with an ample fortune, purchased the lands' 
and barony of Bennycuik, in E<linburghshire, where the 
family still flourish. His wife was a daughter of Sir 
William Grey of Pittendrum, by whom he nad a large 
family. John, the eldest, was knighted by King Charles 
11. in 16*79 ; and it is worthy of remark, as showing how 
a particular talent in a family may lie dormant for 
several generations and then revive, as in that of John 
Clerk of Eldin, grandson of the first baronet, the nautical 
skill of the Vice- Admiral, was developed in his well- 
known work entitled ** Naval Tactics.'^ The author of 
that celebrated book, was father to the late facetious 
Lcrd Eldin. 

Though the name of the Vice-Adrairal does not ap- 
pear in the genealogy of the Baronets of Pennycuik, 
there is reason to believe that he was an* uncle, or 
brother, to the founder of that house. It would be 
gratifying to know the part that he sustained in the 
Swedish service, and whether, through his skill were 
gained any of those victories which added so much lustre 
to the name of Gustavui^ 

Brechin, Oct. 2. A. J. 

Barclay of Urie.— The paternal estate of the 
Barclays of Ury, near Stonehaven, lately the residence 
of the celebrated pedestrian Captain David Barclay, was 
recently purchased at public sale by ^ir. Dickson, 
banker at Laurencekirk ; for Dand Baird, Esq. of 
Gortsberrie, for 120,000/. estimated at thirty years pur- 
chase. 



•Acta Pari., vol. i.p. 169. 



POETICAL AKD AHBIGtTOUS SION-BOARDS. 

Until recently, in a narrow street here, called Pump 
Pail, was a remarkable baker*s sign. 

Home bake bread — Diners baked every doy. 
Tliis was however outdone by a baker, in an adjoining 
village, who had written up : 

People's vitaU baked here ! 

At a roadside cottage, I remember to have seen this 
announcement. 

Table bear^-^Bold hear. 

under which some acute wag had written — 
His own bruin ! 

Croydon, Sept. 29. Thomas Wjillbr. 

Our correspondent has mistaken the Bell for the Robin 
Hood? 



On the eastern side of Devonshire, or the western 
part of Somersetshire, I remember seeing when a boy, 
passing through a village, the following inscr]{>tion : 

Brandy, Beer, and Gin that's good, 
All sold here, by John Attwood. 

As second thoughts arc best, mine host appears to 
have been of the same opinion, and on a board prqject- 
ing horn tlie original sign, was painted, 

I've made my board a little wider. 
To let 'e know that !» ZelFs Syder! 

Do any of your readers remember the locality re- 
ferred to, or whether such a sign is now there ; any 
notice of the fact would be to the writer a great grati- 
fication. 

J. M. 



At the Bear Inn in Devizes, the innkeeper's name 
in Auffust, 1769, being Whatley, the following lines 
were found scratched on the wainscot of the principal 
room — 

Whilst snarling oars attack Sir Fletcher's fame, 

Baiting bis double plaoe and double fees, 
Sir Fletcher standing without fear or shame. 

Pockets the cash and lets them Inugrh that please. 
Thus on a market-day stands Whatley'8 Bear, 

In spite of all the noise and hurly-burly, 
Rx'd on his doubU Post, secure in <»>, 

Munching his bunch of grapes, and looking surly. 



Over a Tailor*s door, at the entrance into Doptford 
from London, in 1776, was the following inscription — 

Lodgings for Travellours. 
Small Beer, and Oxe Cheeak 

Money for old Kaggs, t 
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THE 8HAKBSFSARE AND OHETHOTTKD. 

In 1776, near the Circus, in Bath, was a public- 
house with the sign of "the Shakespeare and Grey- 
hound,'* the singularity of the combination induced a 
Paul Pry of the time to ask mine host his reason for 
adopting such a sign. The host, a prudently- disposed 
Devonshire man, replied, " Why, I'll tell you, my house 
is pretty much frequented between the Play-actors, and 
Country-Gentlemen, and so as how it behoves me to 
be civil to both parties, 1 have put up this here Sign to 
give them a bit of one, and a bit of the other." 



The Newspapers in August, 1776, noticed that over 
the door of a chandler's shop, in the village of Drink- 
stone, on a sign-board, was the following inscription : 

Hear Lifd won woo Cuers a Qooi. 
Oud. Bare. Bako sole Hare. 

To translate these lines for the benefit of such readers 
of Current Notes to whom the Suffolk dialect may be 
inexplicable, they may be simply explained to mean — 
Here lives one who cures Agues. Good Beer. Tobacco 
sold here. 



Over the door of a barber and wig-maker, opposite 
Glasgow Colkge, is the following quaint distich — 

If AbffUom bad worn a wig, 
He ne'er had hung upon a twig. 

Rammerscales, Sept. 29. W. B. M. 



Ox-tail soup.— What is the earliest notice of this 
now highly estimated dish ? 

Manchester. S. H. 

Prior to 1685, the fellmongvn puTohtted -the hides of 
the slaughtered animalt, having t&e horns and tails at- 
tached ; to what uses the latter were applied the writer is 
not aware ; but in the above year, the Edict of Nantes 
expatriated many thousands of Protestants from France, 
most of whom sought refuge in England ; and, as might be 
supposed, many from this intolerant perMOutioa became 
objects of charity ; when among other means of sue- 
teuance, they bought of the fellmongers the tails, from 
which when stewed was derived the highly nutritious ox- 
tail soup, the excellenoe of which since then all foreigners 
concede to England. 



An ImsH Fix.— The servant of one of the Irbh 
members, having placed before his master a pair of 
boots, the leg of one being much longer than the other, 
was asked how it was the boots were not of the same 
length ? He replied, " Why, really Sir, I don't know ; 
it is that you see that bothers me entirely, and what 
bewilders me still more» the pair down stairs are exactly 
in the same fix.** 



Firing of the Bird.— Reading recently a descrip- 
tion of a German festival, in itself not very recent, 
among the incidents noticed, is that of *' Firing of the 
Bird ;" I have failed to find what this implies— can any 
reader of Current Notes kindly furnish some explana- 
tion? 

Chichester, Oct. 9. S. E. S. 

OuB Correspondent will possibly obtain all he requires 
from the following particulars : 

September, 1764. They write from Dresden, that the 
Electoral Family have there lately had a grand Festival, 
on which occasion they were amused with a very extraor- 
dinary spectacle, called the Firing qf the Bird. This 
spectacle, which had been discontinued since the death of 
the late Elector, King of Poland, consists of a large Bird, 
having within it a young FOx, aiid other animals aJl burn- 
ing with ire towards each other. The Bird-machine being 
forced open by the firing of a g^n concealed in the belly, 
up start the confined animals, and, after scratching and 
almost sufibcating each other in the passage, fall upon the 
Bird that la to be their prey ; this brings them to a down- 
right quarrel, that is terminated by the death of the two 
weakest, to the no small delight and satisfaction of the 
spectators. 

Forfdgners, for our oook>fisrhting and other amusements, 
may style us barbarians, if they please, but with humble 
snbmifldon to their wiser heads, we apprehend, the amuse- 
ment here noticed is fully as cruel, and at least ten times 
more ridiculous. 



UNXS INSCRIBED ON A GARDEN SEAT AT BSLYOIR. 

One cultivated spot behold, which spreads 

It's flow'ry bosom to the noontide beam ; 

Where numerous rose-buds rear their blushing heads, 

And poppies gay, and fragrant violets teem. 

Far from the busy world's unceasing sound, 
Here has Eliza fix'd her favoured seat ; 
Chaste emblem of the tranquil scene around, 
Pore as the flow'r that smiles beneath her feet ! 

1816. Rutland. 

Elizabeth, Dachess of Rutland, died Nov. 29, 1825. 



ROTAL rURNISHINO, TEMP. GEOECE THE SECOND. 

That we advance in sumptuousness, as regards our 
dwellings, both aristocratical and royal, may be proved 
by the orders for the transient fitting reception of Her 
Mjyesty, at the palace of Holyrood, on her way ^io Bal- 
moral, compared with the following directions issued by 
the Lord Chamberlain, Charles Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, 
ffrandson of Kinj^ Charies the Second, in 1729. The 
Warrant, here literally copied, is curious for its ortho- 
graphy. 

To His Grace, the Duke of Montague, Master of His 
Mi^sty^s Great Wardrobe, and to his Deputy. 

These are to signify unto your Grace, His Miyesty's 
Pleasure, that you give orders for the following Particu- 
lars of Furniture, to be cleaned, repsured, and made up 
for His Msgesty's Service at St. James's, etc* r^ 
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Viz. In the Queen*s Bed Chamber, the Chimney- 
glass to be new framed ; and the glass new silvered. 

In the Dining Room, the glass to be repaired. 

In the Princess Royal and Princess Amelia's Appart- 
ments, the Crimson Damask Hangings, Window Cur- 
tains, Chaires and Stooles ; a new top to the Great 
Glass, etc. A Wallnuttree Soffby, and oouering it with 
old Damask, to new Cover six Chaires, and one easy 
Chair with Crimson Camolet ; Five Wallnuttree sashes, 
and a deal press Bedstead; to take down the plate 
Sconces and Chandeliers, to new mount and replace 
them, and to repair several other things in the Appart- 
ments.^ 

To take down Beds in several Appartments at Hamp- 
ton Court, and pack them up with the Bedding. 

For altering the Head-board and other parts of His 
M{yesty*s Bed in the Carolina Yatcht. 

To cover three Stooles with Green Mohair for the 
Duke, at Kensington. To clean two pair of Hurateen 
Window Curtains, and an easy Chair, also three pieces 
of Hurateen for His Majesty's Service. 

And for so doing, This shall be Your Grace's War- 
rant. Given under my hand, this 13th Day of Sept. 
1729, in the Third Year of His Msgesty's Reign. 

Grafton. 

On the margin is an estimate signed by Tho. Dum- 
MER ;* of the cost of all this mending, turning and 
cleaning, in three palaces and a yacht, and the cnarj^e 
(though not possibly so much as would now be paid for 
a sofa, and six chairs) seems to be quite enough — " The 
particulars of this Warrant will come to Four Hundred, 
feighty-Four Pounds, or thereabout. Sept. 25, 1729." 

W.G. 



Sendiko to Coyentrt Explained. — Clarendon re- 

{>roaches with virulence our spirited ancestors for dis- 
oyalty to Charles the First. The day after the King 
left Birmingham on his march from Slirewsbury, in 
1642, they seized his carriages, containing the royal 
plate and furniture, which for security they conveyed to 
Warwick Castle. They apprehended all messengers 
and suspected persons ; frequently attacked and reduced 
small parties of the royalists, whom they sent prisoners 
to Coventry. Hence the proverbial expression in refe- 
rence to a refractory person, *' Send him to Coventry.** 

J. W. 



Doos must formerly have been more numerous in the 
streets, than now ; in the Churchwardens' acoompts of 
St. MaTniret*s, Westminster, 1608, it is stated— Robert 
Wells, * dog- killer,' was paid June 19, for killing four 
score dogs, 6s, Sd, He was farther paid during the 
said summer, for killing 422 more dogs, at one penny 
each. M.W. 



* Thomas Lee Dummer was the oollector of an extensiye 
collection of Coins, dispersed by auction, in 1785. 



Many years since, I remember reading an old song 
on the frugality of the smoker, the concluding lines, 
were I think — 

' He has his kitchen in a box. 

His roast b<>ef in a pipe. 

I would gladly be reminded, where the words are to be 
found, having made many unsuccessful attempts to dis- 
cover them, not only personally, but by applications to 
friends. 

Oxford, Oct 9. R. B. 

The words of the Song in '' Praise of Tobacco," are thus 
printed in the Marrow qf Coff^Aements, 1654 : 

Much meat doth Gluttony procure. 

To feed men fat like swine ; 
But he*B a frugal man indeed, 

That on a leaf can dine. 

He needs no napkin fbr his bands, 

His fing^ ends to wipe, 
That bath his kitchen in a box. 

His roast-meat in a pipe I 



LiTiNO Authors.— In Notes and Queries, of this 
day, it is stated the Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Authors, 1816, 8vo. was the compilation of the late 
William Upcott. What authority is there for this ap- 
propriation ? 

Athenseum, Pall Mall, Oct. 14. F. S. A. 

The late William Upcott, to enrich his collection of auto- 
graph letters, adopted the oourse of applying to every 
known writer, and received in answer a vast variety of 
communications, but in the arrangement of the printed 
book, he found its complexity beyond his powers, and 
proceeded no further than the letter ; Shoberl finished 
the volume. 



UNXS IN THB BILL-ROCK LiaHT-HOUSE ALBUV. 

# Pharos, loquitur. 
Far on the bosom of the deep, 
0*er these wild shelves my watch I keep ; 
A ruddy gem of changeful light. 
Bound on the dusky brow of night 
The seaman bids my lustre hail ! 
And scorns to strike his tim'rous sail. 



July 30, 1814. 



Walter Scott. 



One evening Qood Humour sat down as a guest. 
Where are the words of the Song, commencing with 
the above line, to be found ? 

S. A. M. 

They are printed in Harrison's Vocal Magazine, 1761, 
8vo. p. S56 ; but the words are — 

One ey*ning Good Humour met Wit as a guest. 

Errata.— Page 73, col. 1, for Durobriges, read 
Durotriges. For tessera, read tesserm. j 
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No. XLVII.] 



« Takes note of what U done — 
By note, to give and to reoeive/* — Shakespearb. 



[NOVEMBER, 1864. 



BIBTH-PLACX OF DAYID HBBD. 

Datib Hkrd, who is characterised by Sir Walter 
Scott, as the editor of ** the first classiod collection of 
Scottbh Songs," printed at Edinburgh in 1774s is said 
by Chambers, and other biographers, to have been born 
in the parish of St. Cyrus, in Kincardineshire, an 
erroneous assertion reiterated by all subsequent writers. 
He was born at Balmakelly, in the a<tjoining parish of 
Mary- Kirk, in the olden time named Aberluthnot,* 
where his father was a crofter, or small farmer. The 
following extract from the baptismal register of Mary- 
Kirk, while it aflfbrds satisfactory evidence of the place 
of his birth, also discloses the name of his mother. 

Oct. 23, 1782. This day was baptised David Herd, 
lawful s6u to John Herd and Margaret Low, in Balmakelly, 
before thew witnAses, David and William Herds, both in 
Balmakelly. 

The Inquisitiones Speciales, Kincardine, no. 88, shew 
that some time before and subsequent to 1655, a por- 
tion of the lands of Balmakelly, were the property of a 
person surnamed Low, and though no extant record is 
known of David Herd beine by his mother's affinity 
related to the landowners of nis native county, there is 
nothing advanced to the contrary. The parties named 
in the retour of service to the lands of Little and Nether 
Balmakellan, etc., may have been of his mother's an- 
cestry, and while the fact may be deemed of but little 
moment, the circumstance, if possible, of establishing 
the descent of Herd's mother from the Lows of Balma^ 
kelly, etc. is not devoid of interest. 

David Herd died at Edinburgh in 1810, and was 
buried in the Grcyfriar's church-yard, where a stone 
was placed to his memory. Bom in 1732, his age was 
but seventy-eight, but in the new edition of Monteith's 
Theater of Mortality, Glasgow, 1834^ Appendix, p. 283, 
the inscription from the stone is there printed, and the 
age, in error, stated eighty-six. 

Brechin. A. Jbbvisi. 



• John Monteith, in the reign of King Robert the First, 
had the Five merk lands of Balmakelly in exchange for 
certain lands in Argyleshire. Robertson's Index, p. 23. 
Aberluthnot, the old name of the parish of Mary-Kirk, was 
from a want of local knowledge, dieaignated in the Inquisi- 
tions above quoted, Aberbrothiok. 

Balmakelly lies to the south, within a few minutea walk 
of the Mary-Kirk railway station. 

TOL. IV. 



LADT MART WORTLB7 MONTAGU 8 CORBKSPONDSNOB. 

The works of Pope and his contemporaries are now 
exciting so much interest, and their literary squabbles 
becoming developed, it may be well to point out a sin- 
gular passaee in the Margravine of Ansnach's Memoirs, 
vol. ii, p. 162, where alluding to the Letters of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, which the Margravine con- 
sidered to have been chiefly composed by men, adds — 
Lady Bute, daughter of Lady Mary told her, that Mr. 
Walpole and two other wits, friends of his, joined in a 
trio, to divert themselves at the expense of the English 
public, by composing those letters. 

Oak House, Pendleton. F. R. A. 

The aUndon is here to the three small volume edition 
printed in 1763, so scandalous indeed is that publication to 
the memory of Lady Montagu, that it has been announced 
in booksellers^ catalogues, as " the first bdition, with 
the suppressed passages." It was Uie fashion among 
persons of high oharaoter to fiibrioati and disseminate 
falsehood with no unsparing hand ; but when it approached 
themselves by another, route, or was the emanation of a 
more talently gifted hand, as in the instance of the Rowleian 
Manuscripts by the luokless Chatterton, they could then be 
branded with infamy, and the hapless adventurer neglected 
and contemned, pass to the g^rave unheeded, the breadless 
and inexperienced victim of that delusion which placed a 
mistaken reliance on aristocratic patronajce. The distinction 
obtained by the fabrication of the Athenian Letters, by the 
Hardwicke family and their friends, all considerable for 
their eminence in literature and station in society ; while 
it lured Walpole to the establishing his private press at 
Strawberry Hill, seems also to have induced the idea of 
himself and associates dabbing their ideas for its emanations. 
Yet the writers of the Athenian Letters did not hesitate to 
become fabricators of other papers, than those which passed 
under the above titie. They not only concocted Gazettes 
of the days of Imperial Rome, but they produced " the 
earliest £nglish Newspaper ever printed." The English 
Mercuric, 1588, of which several printed specimens are 
found in a Tolume of the Birch Manuscripts, in the British 
Museum, which deceived George Chalmers, of Shakespeare 
forgery notoriety, and many other magnates in literature ; 
were the fiibrications of the writers of the Athenian Letters, 
and printed at the Hardwicke private press. Dr. Birch 
being one of the writers. These were then looked on as 
innocuous posthnes by persons pre-eminent for the social 
virtues, but they have served as ig^nes &tui to mislead per- 
sons of but slight caution ; they have served in the change 
of manners to cast reproach upon characters as honourable 
in every respect with those of the writers, and in respect 
to the Popean fictions, to bewilder and bewray the historical 
course of literary facts.— Ed. 
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LITERARY RElfUKERATIOir. 

In December, 1 835, a number of original Contracts 
between tlie Dodslcys and various authors, editors, and 
translators, were sold by Mr. Evans, in Pall Mall, and 
the following notices are from memoranda taken at the 
time by the writer. 

January 16, IT^-l, William Whitehead, subse- 
quently poet laureate, received ten guineas in full, for a 
poem entitled, The Dangers of Writing Verse. William 
Guthrie, the historian, contracted to translate Ricco- 
boni on the Theatres, compile the index, and all complete, 
for ten pounds, sixteen shiUings. 

Edward Young, D.D., on January 26, 1744«5, for 
the sixth part of his Night Thoughts, called the Infidel 
Reclaimed, received fifty guineas ; and on November 
24, 1753, received a further sum of fifty guineas, which 
with one hundred and ten guineas already received, was 
in full discharge of the five first parts or nights of a 
poem entitled Night Thoughts. Dr. Young assigned on 
Feb. 19, 1755, his Centaur not Fabulous, with the plate 
used as a frontispiece, for two hundred pounds, which 
Robert Dodsley was to pay six months after date. 

John Wesley, the founder of the Methodists, and 
who constantly carried in his breast a crucifix, ac- 
knowledged to having pirated in his Collection of Poems 
tlie copy-right of some portions of Dr. Young's Night 
Thoughts, and some productions of Mrs. Howe ; for 
these lie consented to make restitution, by agreeing on 
February 8, 1744, to pay fifty pounds. 

Dr. S. Johnson, the lexicographer, assigned his 
translation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal, on Nov. 28, 
1748, for fifty guineas ; the author reserving to himself 
the right of pnnting an edition. This document sold 
for seven guineas. Johnson's autograph Account of his 
Tour in France, 1775, which Malone presented to 
James BoswcU, July 21, 1787, and produced at Bos well, 
the Shakespeare editor's sale, ten guineas, was here sold 
for twenty pounds. 

January 11, 1749, Robert Paltock, of Clements 
Inn, assigned to Dodsley the manuscript of the Life and 
Adventures of Peter Wilkins, a Cornishman ; for the 
first edition, twenty guineas, twelve copies of the book, 
and the cuts, or copper plates engraved for the prints. 
Dodsley printed but that edition, and popular as the 
book has ever been, all the circumstances as to the 
author were unknown, till the appearance of this con- 
tract. 

CoLLEYCiBBERjthe hero of Pope's Dunciad, assigned 
his memorable Apology for fifty guineas, March 24, 
1750. Doilsley's edition was in two duodecimo volumes, 
printed in 1756. Cibbcr, then poet laureate, died in 
1757. Susannah Cibber, the wife of his ill-fated 
son Thcophilus, sold the copyright of her Comedy, The 
Oracle, in One Act, for thirty guineas, April 1, 1752; 
and on March 24, 1753, the inimitable Kitty Clive 
disposed of her Rehearsal, or Bays in Petticoats, for 
twenty guineas. 



Thomas Warton, January 21, 1752, agreed to 
translate the Argonautics of ApoUonius Rhodius for 
eighty pounds ; and at a subsequent date, his brother, 
Dr. Joseph Warton, assigned for two hundred pounds 
his Essay on the Life and Writings of Pope, in two 
volumes, octavo. 

William Melmoth, April 30, 1755, received for his 
translation of Cicero's Familiar Letters six hundred 
pounds, and for his Leelius one hundred pounds. — 
Hampton this year received for his translation ofPoly- 
bius, two hundred and fifty guineas. 

Mason, the biographer of Gray, has erroneously 
asserted the poet never received any emolument for his 
writings. Thomas Gray on June 29, 1757, assigned 
his Two Odes, the Power of Poetry, and the Bard, for 
forty guineas, reserving the right to reprint them in 
any edition of his works. Gray's assignment sold for 
eight guineas. 

Burke's early history as an author was long involved 
in much obscurity, arising from the mystery he had 
himself thrown over his movements. His first published 
production was entitled. Natural Society Vindicated, 
and was written in Lord Bolingbroke's style, to evince 
his aptitude at the manner deemed difiicult of that cele- 
bratcKl statesman. The receipt of six pounds, professed 
to be '^ for the use of the Author of Natural Society 
Vindicated ;*' five hundred copies were to be printed of 
the first edition ; if it reached a second edition, the 
author was to receive-six guineas more. As Burke has 
nowhere alluded to his History of the European Settle- 
ments in America, and omittea it himself in the collected 
edition of his works, it became a controverted point as to 
who was the author, but which doubt was here eluci- 
dated, by his assignment of the work to Dodsley, 
January 5, 1767. 

Burke, on February 18, following, assigned his Essay 
on the Sublime and beautiful for twenty guineas ; and 
if a third edition, ten guineas more. Mr. Young 
purchased this document for five pounds. 

April 24, 1758, Burke contracted with Dodsley to 
write the Annual Register ; or, a Retrospect of Men 
and Things, in the manner of Millar's kalendar, in 
octavo, each volume for every year, not to contain less 
than thirty sheets, nor more than thirty-four, for one 
hundred pounds per volume, and to have all books and 
pamphlets found him ; Dodsley, if dissatisfied, was to 
give three months notice. This contract produced six 
guineas. Apparently Burke*s connection with the Annual 
Register ceased with the volume for 1762, as with these 
papers was ii receipt in full for fifty guineas for that 
year. Dodslev's Annuad Register, 1768, and onwards, 
was conducted by Thomas English, and the receipts 
shewed he was paid 140/. per vdume. Burke's receipt, 
dated May 26, 1791, proved he received from James 
Dodsley, as the profits of his Reflections on the Revo- 
lution m France, published as a thin five shilling volume 
in octavo, onb thousand pounds! No author ever 
received so much on the sale of any similar work ! On 
Nov. 25, in the same year, Walker King received for 
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the copyrights of Burke's Letter to a Memher of the 
National Assembly, and his Appeal from the New to 
the Old Wbigs, on his secession from Fox's party, three 
hundred pounds. The writer, at the time, made a note 
(see Owen's preface to Burke's Thoughts on a Regicide 
Peace, 1796, 8vo.) ; it has doubtless some reference, but 
the Thoughts are not now at hand. 

Laurencb Sterne received from Dodsley, May 19, 
1760, for the first two volumes of Tristram Shandy, and 
for the first two volumes of the Sermons of Mr. Vorick, 
four hundred and fifty pounds ! an astounding sum, 
when it is recollected that Sterne in all gaiety of heart 
proffered the first volume of Shandy to Dodsley for fifty 
pounds, and it was then by him rqjected. Further, 
Dodsley on the same day contracted to pay Sterne for 
the third and fourth volumes of Shandy 380/. six months 
after the work was completed at press. These two 
documents at the sale produced seven guineas. 

Among these papers was also an interesting letter to 
Dodsley, from Sterne's Eugenius, John Hall Stevenson, 
the vivacious author of Crazy Tales, proffering the 
manuscript of the second part of his Fables, on the 
same terms he had formerly given the first, namely — 
gratis ! 

The contracts with the Rev. Thomas Percy, after- 
wards Bishop of Dromore, in reference to his Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry, were highly interesting. 
The original agreement, dated May 22, 1761, statwl 
the sum of one hundred guineas as the remuneration 
for three volumes in duodecimo, " to contain .all I shall 
ever print of this work." It appears, however, that no 
more than the first two volumes were then ready, for 
these he was to have seventv pounds, and if a third 
volume was afterwards completed, the purchase-money 
for that volume was to be thirty-five pounds ; " and in 
case any accident should prevent my complcating the 
said work, after 1 have received any part of the aforesaid 
sum, I hereby declare that my folio manuscript, from 
which most of the said ballads are extracted, does in 
that case become the property of the said James Dodsley, 
or of his executors, to indemnify him for such disburse- 
ment." Percy received March 25, 1763, 100/. 35. lOirf. 
in part of the one hundred guineas for the copyright of 
the Ancient Songs and Ballads ; and the residue, 
4/. 16s. lidf was on March 26, 1765, paid in completion 
of the above contract. Allusion is here made solely to 
Percy's editorial remuneration, another contract, which 
the writer has seen, but not with these papers, was to 
this effect : Dodsley was to pay Percy for the Collections 
he had made for the work, the folio manuscript ex- 
cepted, the sum of one hundred pounds ; this will ex- 
plain why under certain contingencies, that excepted 
manuscript was to become the property of Dodsley, the 
deficiency of the materials therein contained would 
under any other editor render the whole imperfect, to 
the ii\jury of the publisher, and the exigency was pro- 
vided for in the agreement of May 22, 1761. The 
Reliques were published in 1765, 

Percy, on May 23, 1761, contracted with Dodsley for 



his Miscellaneous Pieces relating to the Chinese, in two 
volumes, duodecimo. He received June 10, 1761, fifty 
pounds in full, for his Chinese history, entitled Han- 
Kiou Choaan ; on the same day, ten guineas for his 
Chinese Proverbs, Chinese Poetry, and Argument of 
the Chinese Play ; and ten more guineas on account of 
the first edition of his version of Solomon's Song. 
March 2.5, 176*3, he received ten guineas, as a first 
payment for his Runic Poetry, and on the same day, 
twenty guineas on account of his Miscellaneous Pieces, 
contracted for in May, 1761 . A third edition of Percy's 
Reliques was required in 1775, and on March 7, in that 
year, Dodsley agreed to pay him forty pounds, at the 
end of five years from the time Percy should complete 
the work at press : the edition was one of a thousand 
copies, but in consideration of Dodsley being permitted 
to print 1500 copies, he relinquished to Percy, as his 
property in future, the copper-plates employed in that 
edition. Percy not to republish the work till all the 
1500 copies were sold ; Dodsley at the same time waived 
the original restrictioQ, that Percy was not to compile 
or print a fourth volume. 

March 31, 1763, Oliver Goldskith contracted with 
Dodsley to write a Chronological History of the lives of 
Eminent Persons in Great Britain and Ireland, in 
octavo volumes to range with the Universal History, 
each volume to comprise thirty-five sheets, at three 
guineas per sheet. The work from some cause, probably 
the inadequacy of the remuneration, was abandoned. 
Goldsmith in the summer of this year resided in 
lodgings, possibly for seclusion, in Canonbury Tower, 
Islington, but if with intent to the compilation of these 
Lives, the distance from all book depositories must soon 
have convinced him of its absurdity. Goldsmith's agree- 
ment sold for seven pounds ten shillings. 

Goldsmith, described as then residine^in chambers on 
the Library Staircase, in the Inner Temple, Oct. 31 , 
1764, assigned to Dodsley and Newbery, for ten guineas, 
his Oratorio of the Captivity. This drama remained 
unpublished, till a rough draft in manuscript being 
found in Heber's library he forwarded it to Washington 
Irving, for his Paris edition of Goldsmith's works. Here 
was a clear transcript, but showing in almost every line 
the sedulous care of the poet's amendments. The 
manuscript was purchased by Mr. Murray for 25/. 10^. 

One of Goldsmith's earliest literary labours was his 
Essay on Polite Learning, printed in 1759 ; of this there 
was a second edition in 1774; for revising the former 
one for the press, and prefixing his name, Dodsley paid 
him five guineas. The receipt for that sum, three 
lines, in Goldsmith's writing, sold for three pounds five 
shillings. 

John Collet, an artist of considerable power, and 
whose works are frequently ascribed to Hogarth, as- 
signed his Chit Chat, Nov. 6, 1764, for twenty guineas. 

Christopher, or as more familiarly known by his 
contemporaries. Kit Smart, received August 4, 1764, 
ten guineas, for his translation of Pheedrus. Thomas 
Sheridan, father of Richard Brinsley Sheridan , forty 
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niineas, on Nov. 7> 1766, for his Lectures on Elocution. 
HoRACi Walpolb, afterwards Lord Orford, received 
January 23, 1768, one hundred pounds, for his Historic 
Doubts respecting Kine Richard the Third; and the 
Rev. Joseph Spence, whom Walpole designated " a neat 
silver penny in literature,** was paid for nis celebrated 
Polymetis, two hundred pounds. 

Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, received on Feb. 17, 1774f 
for her translation of Madame La Valliere's Meditations, 
twenty-five pounds. John Bbrksnhout, M.D. for 
the first volume of his Biographia literaria, in quarto, 
a work now of no consideration, received September 26, 
1776, 200/.; and in the following year, Soahs Jentns, 
was paid the enormous sum of 250/. for his puerile 
emanation entitled. Evidences of Christianity. 

Shenstone*s friend and biographer, the Rev. Richard 
Graybs, of Glaverton, was paid January 2, 177d, twenty 
pounds for his translation of Columella ; and on June 20, 
1780, for the Sorrows of Werter, he received forty pounds. 
Dodsley*s note states that although thb sum was in 
full, yet Mr. Graves was afterwards paid as much more 
as made it two hundred pounds ! The name of the 
translator of this once highly popular work, was until 
this discovery unknown. 

Isaac Reed was paid April 1, 1780, the residue of 
one hundred pounds, due to him for editing the edition 
in that year of Dodsley's Old Plays, in twelve volumes ; 
originally printed in 1744, under the editorial care of 
of Thomas Coxeter. Reed was the anonymous collector 
of the four volumes known as Pearch's Collection of 
Poems, Pearch being the publisher. The copyright 
was subsequently assigned to Dodsley, who on November 
13, 1781, paid Reed fifty pounds for his notes on Robert 
Dodsley's collection of Poems, then republished ; and a 
further sum of twenty pounds. Sept 8, 1782, for re- 
editine Pearch*s Collection, reprinted as an appendix 
to Dodsley*s. 

Joseph Gilbert Cooper, received for his Letters 
conceminff Taste ; in books, etc., twenty-four pounds. 
Thomas JBlackwell, for the first two volumes of his 
Court of Augustus, printed in quarto, now utterly neg- 
lected, 500/. The continuation, or Third Volume was 
written by John Mills. Professor Duncan agreed for a 
translation of Plutarch's lives, for 600/. Christopher 
Anstbt, for his very popular and humourous poem, the 
New Bath Guide, 250/. ; and C. Home, for his Chro- 
nological Abridgement of the History of England, a single 
octavo volume, a compilation now in no estimation, 150/. 

B. 



Schiller. The house at Weimar in which Schiller 
lived, though small and considerably dilapidated, was 

Purchased at nublic auction, June 29, 1847, for 5025 
oUars, (1005/. sterling,) by the Corporation of that 
town, being nearly double the amount of its value. 



PLAT or THE PASSION OF OUB LORD. 

The Issue Roll, Easter 1391, 14 Rich. II. shows that 
by Writ of Privy Seal among the mandates of this term, 
ten pounds were paid to the Clerks of the parish churches 
and to divers other Clerks in the City of London, which 
the King commanded to be paid them of his gift, on 
account of the play of the Passion of our Lord, and the 
Creation of the World, by them nerformed at Skynner- 
well after the feast of St. Bartholomew last past. 



TARIBTIES or LITERATURE. 

Ik the advertisement to a very excellent work, en- 
titled Varieties of Literature from Foreign Literary 
Journals and Original Manuscripts, now just published, 
printed for J. Debrett, Piccadilly, 1795, 2 vols. 8vo. we 
are told, ** With regard to this particular collection, it 
has been made, and fviU be carried on, at no sniall 
expense of labour and time.** 

I have seen in Catalogues the work ascribed to 
D'Israeli, but this cannot be correct, for the subjects of 
various articles, and the style of them, are the very re- 
terse of any thing he ever produced. 

Permit me to enquire who was the editor or com- 
piler of these volumes, and whether he carried out his 
promise of continuing them, and if so, when and under 
what title ? F. R. A. 

There is nothing to militate against the late Mr. Isaac 
lyiaraeli being the editor of the volumes under notice ; be 
was then a literary projector, and of his early literary 
career, little or nothing is known to the public. The 
writer believes the appropriation to be oorreot, but as the 
work wholly fiuled of pubUo notice, it was not continued. 
A unall portion, or possibly but one or two articles, were 
all that was oontribated by Mr. IVIsraeli, the others were 
contributed by Pratt, Mavor, and other literary friends. 



Peter Pindar.— The following is from the Doctor's 
autograph, addressed to Mr. Walker, bookseller. Pater- 
noster-row. 

Sir, — As it is Quarter-day to-morrow I shall send 
for my Quarter's annuity, for which the Bearer will give 
a Receipt. 
June 24, 1803, I am, etc. 

Delancey Flaoe, 8, J. WoLCOT. 

Camden Town. 

What was the Doctor's Annuity ? J. P. 



Thomas Christopher Banks, author of the Dor- 
mant and Extinct Baronage of England, printed in 
1807) and other Genealogical works, ** Baronet of Nova 
Scotia, and Knight of the Holy Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem," dM at Greenwich, Sept. 30, in his 90th 
year. 
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BARCLAY or URT. 

Captain Barclay Allardice, who died on May 1st 
last, was claimant and representative of the Earldom of 
Airth and Menteith, being descended from Lady Mary 
Graham, wife of Sir John Allardice of that Ilk, in the 
Meams, granddaughter of the last Earl of Airth and 
Menteith, and was thus the seventeenth in lineal suc- 
cession from Robert the Second, King of Scotland ; his 
ancestor being David, Earl of Strathern, eldest son of 
that monarch, by Euphemia Ross. 

The Allardices are a very old family in the north of 
Scotland. The name of " AUardus clericus'' appearing 
in charters relating to that district so early as 1170.* 
The family terminated in an only daughter, who married 
Robert Barclay, of Ury, in 1776, by which marriage he 
succeeded to her patrimony, and in consequence assumed 
the additional patronymic of Allardice. She was mother 
of the late Capt. Barclay Allardice, who was born on 
August 25, 1779. 

The Barclays of Scotland were a branch of the great 
family of Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, of which, one 
son, Walter, had the grant of the barony of Inter- 
RBiLLOR, in Angus, from William the Lion ; and another 
son, Humphrey, was settled by the same king, among 
the Gaelic people of the Mearns. Berkeley of Red- 
castle, or Inver-Keillor, was the first lav-chamberlain 
of Scotland, and leavin? a daughter, his sole heiress, 
she married Ingleram de BalioT, Lord of Harcourt, 
whence the intrwiuction of the Baliols into Scotland, 
and the grandson of Berkeley's heiress, by his wife 
Doruagilla, eldest daughter and co-heiress of Allan, 
Lord of GaUoway,t was father of John Baliol, King of 
Scotland. 

Although the castle and a portion of the lands of 
Allardice are still held by Captain Barclay's heirs, the 
original Barclay estates in Mearnshire have lon^ since 
pa^ed to otlier owners. That of Ury was acquired so 
recently as 1648, when it was purchased by Colonel 
David Barclay, father of Robert Barclsty, author of the 
celebrated Apolosy for the Quakers. Those eentlemen 
and many of their descendants, including the late Capt. 
Robert &urclay Allardice, were interred in the family 
vault, at a short distance from the mansion-house of 



* Registrum de Aberbrotboo, p. 38. The Memorials of 
the Ancient Barons, Magnates, etc. of Ang^ and Meams, 
now preparing for publication, will contain an aooount of 
the Allardices of that Ilk. 

t Crawfurd's Officers of State, p. 253. In the Appendix 
to Nisbef 8 Heraldry, vol. ii. pp. 245-251, is embodied a 
long account of the Barclays of Ury. A (Genealogical Ac- 
count of the Barclays of Urie, by Robert Barclay, son of 
the Apologist, was printed at Aberdeen, in 1740, in 8vo. 
for private distribution among the relatives and friends of 
the family. It was reprinted in 1821, 8vo. 



Ury, where the following inscription denotes the place 
of sepulture of the Apologist and his wife : 

THB ORAYB OF 

ROBBBT BARCLAY OF URIB, 

AUTHOR OF THE APOLOGIB FOR THE QUAKERS ; 

BON ANn HEIR OF 

COLONEL nAYID BARCLAY OF URIB, 

ANn KATHBRIN nAUOHTBR OF THB FIRST 

SIR ROBERT GORDON, OF GORDONSTON.* 

BE WAS BORN DECEMBER 23rD, 1648 ; 

AND DIED OCTOBER 3rD, 1690. 

ALSO OF HIS WIFE, 

CHRISTIAN, DAUGHTER OF GILBERT AOLLI80N, 

MERCHANT IN ABERDEEN. 

SHE WAS BORN ANNO 1647, 

AND DIED FEBRUARY 14, 1723. 

The Barclay estate at Ury was sold by public auction 
in August last, to Alexander Baird, Esq. of Gartsberrie, 
for 120,000i. being, exclusive of the value of the man- 
sion-house and game, at the present rental, estimated 
at twenty-seven and a half years* purchase. 

Brechin. A. J. 



PoLTANTHEA. — H. Martin, a Correspondent in 
Notes and Queries, vol. 10, p. 326, asks, by whom was 
the " Polyanthea : a Collection of Interesting Fragments, 
etc." compiled? TTie compiler was Charles Henry 
Wilson, a native of Ireland, characterised as a man of 
inexhaustible wit and humour, as well as that of being 
well versed in Antiquities, and the Literature of the 
Gothic, Scandinavian, and Celtic Nations. Several 
other works proceeded from his pen, such as, The Wan- 
dering Islander, Brookiana, etc. all anonymously, as he 
would not suffer his name to appear upon any of them. 
He died May 12, 1808. See Grentleman's Magazine, 
vol. Ixxviii. p. 469. 

The Polyanthea is a most amusing work, and has not 
been sufficiently appreciated, and what is somewhat 
remarkable, the same book has appeared under two 
different titles. My copy is. Anecdotes of Eminent 
Persons, comprising also many interesting Literary 
Fragments, Biographical Sketches, etc. London, 1804, 
8vo. 2 vols. 

Oak House, Pendleton. F. B. A. 



• Eatberine, the wife of Colonel David Barclay, was the 
second daughter of the Hon. Robert Gordon, of Gordons- 
toun, second son of Alexander, fifteenth Earl of Suther- 
land. He was one of the gentlemen of the Bed Chamber 
to Kings James the First and Gbaries the First, Yice- 
Cbamberlaan, one of the Lords of the Privy Oouudl, and 
Premier Baronet of Nova Scotia, created May 28, 1626 ; 
and author of the Genealogical History of the Earldom of 
Sutherland. The curious library formed by him, between 
1610 and 1650, was sold by auction in London, by the 
late John Geo. Cochrane, in Maroh 1810. 
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OHANGBS IN BARRISTBBS' COSTUMB. 

Habits were formerly appropriated to denote the 
various callings and professions, and were originally 
intended and considered as honourable distinctions. All 
trades and occupations were in the same manner known 
from each other ; the merchant had one sort of habit, 
the soldier another, the artificer a third, and the hus- 
bandman a fourth, each so differently disposed from the 
others as sufficiently to point out the rank of the persons 
who wore it. The graduates and the students in the 
universities were not only distinguished from the rest of 
the world, but from each other, hy the dissimilarity of 
their habits. The doctors in physic, music and divinity, 
and also doctors of the civil law, though equal m 
degree, used to wear habits peculiarly designed to the 
several faculties of which they were respectively. The 
costume of those who practised in the law was in all 
the grades particularly defined. That pertaining to the 
judges appears to be continued with but little variation, 
while the distinctive dress of the barristers has under- 
gone a thorough change. Formerly the gown worn by 
them was of cloth, faced with black velvet, having tufts 
of silk down the facings, and on the fronts of the arms. 
The engraved title to the Compleat Clerk, a handbook of 
the law, frequently printed in the reign of Charles the 
Second, has in a compartment a representation of a 
barrister in that costume, seated in a pew-framed desk. 
So Butler, in Hudibras, makes his hero refer to a dis- 
penser of the law, an old dull sot, one 

Who ufl'd two equal ways of giuDingp, 
By hind'ring justice or maintaining; 
To this brave man the knight repairs. 
For counsel in his law-affieiirs, 
And found him mounted in his pem^ 
With books and money placed for shew. 

Part III., canto ill., lines 621-624. 

The barrister*s dress here described was that con- 
stantly worn by the advocate till the death of Queen 
Mary in 1694, when from the generally expressed grief 
on the occurrence of that event, the gown as now worn 
by them was introduced as mourning, and being found 
infinitely more convenient, than those formerly worn, 
has been since continued. 



Closing or Churcbtards. The late measures 
were not concurred in, till they were imperatively re- 
quired; in some instances, however, the subject was 
absolutely forced on the parish authorities. Some years 
since the following notice was not only read in Ludford 
Church, Hertfordshire, but affixed on the church door. 

This is to give Notice, that no person is to be buried 
in this Churchyard, but what lives in the parish ; and 
those who wish to be buried, are desired to apply to me, 
Ephraiii Gbubb, Parish Clerk. 



MEMORIALS OF FROHIBITED LITERATURE. 

. Some interest appearing to be now entertained in 
researches relative to ** Books ordered to be burned," 
the following inedited letter, addressed by the Mayor 
and two of the Aldermen of this borough, to Peter 
Temple, Esq. one of their Parliamentary representatives, 
the original draft being amongst the Corporation Manu- 
scripts ; may possibly be agreeable to the readers of 
Current Notes. 

Honored Sir, — Afler our due respect premised, with a 
tbankfall acknowledgment of all your loveing respects mani- 
fested to vs and our Corporaoion, We take leave to acquaint 
you that vpon our enquirie after the booke entituled a Fiery 
Flying Roll, composed by one Topp, resolved by the high 
Court of Parliament to containe in it much blasphemy, and 
therefore by them ordered to be burnt ; a booke sold by 
Nathanyel Brookesbiey* entituled the Light and Dark sides 
of God, came to our viewe, being composed, as we are in- 
formed by one Jacob Bathamley, sometyme a shoemaker, 
in our borough of Leicester, which booke vpon peruaall, in 
our apprehensions, wee finde to be of a very dangerous con- 
sequence, and lets open a very wide dore to atheisme and 
profaoenesa. Wee therefore make bold, by this bearer, 
Mr. Alderman Gradock, to present one of the said bookes 
to your view, intreatingyour assistance and discrecion what 
wee may best doe in it. For which, as allao for all your 
loveing fiivours towards ys, wee shall for ever stand obliged 
to be, 

Your humble Servants, 

Will. Speech let, Maior, 
Will. Stanley, 
Thos. Blumt. 
Leicester, Feb. 18, 1649 [-50.] 

To the Right Worshipful! 
Peter Temple, Esq. 

Can any of your numerous Correspondents supply any 
information respecting the books mentioned in this letter, 
or inform me, if any thing is known of the member of 
" the gentle Craft,** to whose authorship, the latter work 
is assigned ? 

Leicester, Oct. 26. Wiluam Kelly. 

Watt, in bis Bibliotbeca Britannica, is wholly silent in 
respect to Topp, or his Fiery Flaming Roll ; but he notices 
the Light and Darke aides of God set forth, by Jacob 
Bathumley, printed at London, 1650, 8vo. ; as also a later 
work by the same writer, a Selection of the Material Pas- 
sages and Persecutions of the Church of Christ, London, 
1676, 8vo. 

A Cremona violin having been thrown down by a 
lady, with a frisk of her mantua, Dean Swift, then 
present, made the happy quotation : 

Mantua vae miseras nimium vicina CremonSB ! 
Hardly, if at all inferior, was Thomas Warton's ex- 
clamation, on snuffing out a candle : 

Hrevis esse laboro : 
Obscurusjio. 
Pray whence are these quotations derived ? 

M. S. M. 



* These words are in the original erased by a pen. 
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warton's history or snolisb pobtrt. 

The following inedited letter, addressed to the Rev. 
Thomas Percy, subsequently bishop of Dromore ; is 
printed from the autograph in the possession of the 
Editor. 

Sir — I am infinitely obliged to you for the favour of 
your Letter. 

Your plan for the History of English Poetry is ad- 
mirably constructed : and much improved from an idea 
of Pope*s, which Mr. Mason obligingly sent me, by 
application from our friend Dr. Hurd. I regret that a 
writer of your consummate taste should not have exe- 
cuted it. 

Although I have not followed this plan, yet it is of 
great service to me, and throws much light on many of 
my periods, by giving connected views and details. I 
began with such an Introduction, or general Dissertation, 
as you had intended : viz. on the Northern Poetry with 
its Introduction into England by the Danes and Saxons, 
and its duration. I then beein my History at the Con- 
quest, which I write chronologically in sections ; and 
continue, as matter successively offers itself in a series 
of regular annals, down to and beyond the Restoration. 
I think with you, that Dramatic Poetry is detached from 
the idea of my work, that it requires a separate con- 
sideration, and will swell the size of my book beyond all 
bounds. One of my sections, a very large one, b entirely 
on Chaucer, and exactly fills your title of Part Second. 

In the course of my Annals I consider collaterally the 
Poets of different nations as influencing our own. What 
I have at present finished, ends with the section on 
Chaucer, and will almost make my first volume ; for I 
design two volumes in quarto. This first volume will 
soon be in the press. I should have said before, that, 
although I proceed chronologically, yet I often stand 
still, to give some general view, as perhaps of a particu- 
lar species of poetry, etc., and even anticipate sometimes 
for this purpose. These views often form one section ; 
yet are interwoven into the tenor of the work without 
interrupting my historical series. In this respect, some 
of my sections nave the effect of your parts, or divisions. 

I return to Oxford in a few days. I cannot take my 
leaye without declaring that my strongest incitement 
to prosecute the History of English Poetry is the pleasine 
hope of being approved by you ; whose true (genius I 
so justly venerate, an d whose genuine poetry has ever 
given me such sincere pleasure. 

I am. Sir, with the greatest esteem. 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

T. Warton. 

AVinchester Collegre, April 20, 1770. 



What is implied by a Versus Cancrinus ? S. T. 

The reading being the same either backwards or for- 
wards, the sense remaining unimpaired. The epithet. 
Lived a Dbtil, in the epitaph on a Scold, is a good 
example. 



POETICAL SIGN-BOARDS. 

Your Correspondent, J. M., Current Notes, p. 86, 
enquires for the locality of a certain sign-board ? It is 
very long since I have passed by the road between 
Frome and Wells, by tlie side of which it was to be 
seen ; but twenty years ago the inscription was as 
follows : 

Good people call and pray walk in, 
Hollands, Brandy, Rum and Gin, 
Cyder, Ale and Beer that^s good, 
Are all sold here by JOHff Attwood. 

Arle-Bury, Nov. 9. A. M. S. M. 



In answer to the query of your Correspondent, J. M., 
Current Notes, p. 86, the lines he refers to occurred at 
Rodney Stoke, near Wells; but in his *^ remembrances 
of days foregone," appears to have forgotten their se- 
quence, or they may have been re-edited. They are 
thus — 

Good people stop, and pray walk in ! 
Here's Foreign Brandy, Rum and Gin, 
With Cyder, Ale and Beer that's good, 
All selling here by John Attwood. 

Living in the ancient (formerly) vale of Blakemore, 
or Forest of White Hart, aroyal'forest as proved by the 
names of places near this, such as Buckland, Buckshaw, 
Hartgrove, though further off; King Staebridge, etc. ; 
some curious specimens of poetry have faUen under my 
notice, which i transmit. 

On a sign-post at Hartleigh, in Mintem parish, near 
the bridge last-named, are Uie following — 

When Julius Cssar reigned here. 
Oh I then I was a little Deer, 
When Julius Ccesar reign^ed King:, 
Around my neck he put this ring ; 
Whosoever doth me take, 
Oh I spare my life for Cffisai's sake I 

FVom the History of Dorset, it should have been the 
White Hart, Ixit the animal is now transformed into a 
Fallow Deer. There are similar verses, as occurring at 
Rod well Hake, near Leeds, noticed in Ray's Itineraries, 
p. 153. 

When Julius Ciesar here was King, 

About my neck he pot this ring ; 

Whosoever doth me take. 

Let me go, for Cnar's sake ! 

Recollections of days long past by will at times steal 
upon our memory, and create feelings of pleasurable 
import. At East Orchard, in the afore-named forest 
(my native place]^was formerly a school, much noted in 
the History of Dorset, kept by a Mr. Willis, an ex- 
cellent writing-master, who produced specimens of 
singularly minute calligraphy. I once saw at Cambridge, 
at Old Ives*s, a barber, who dressed in the style of a 
century or two ago, the Twelve Commandments, so 
written, and afterwards saw at East Orchard, the origi- 
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nal, in writiDg so small as almost to require a micros- 
cope, written, as I was told, by Mr. Willis. 

At Holwell, in Somerset, a detached part, adjoining 
to our parish, were the following : 

Reading, Writing, and Mensuration^ 
Barter, Interest, and Irri^^tion; 
The extmction of square and cubic root, 
And Music taught on German Flute ; 
8ign-palnting done, and Wills well made ; 
Timber measured and land survej'd. 
The true intent and valuation. 
Of every kind and denomination, 
Their real worth, and told so near, 
By W. Uoss, the Auctioneer ! 

Reminded by the Drinkstone couplet. Current Notes, 
p. 87, 1 remember to have somewhere seen — 

I cures a goose ; [t.0. Ag^es] 
And my wife cures the ganders, [i.0. the Jaundice] 

Glanville Wootton, Sherborne. J. C. Daui. 



Ok the St. Neot*s road, about seven and a half 
miles from Cambridge, on a sign-post before the Two 
Pots Inn, are some lines, in their commencement pos- 
sibly suggestive of the Italian brigand's mode of accost- 
ing the wayfarer, Siste Viator, siste ! but here mine host 
draws it milder. On one side of the board are the 
following — 

Stay Traveller, stay ! lo Coopbr's hand 
Obedient brings two pots at thy command ; 
Here take thy rest, banish the thought of care ; 
Diink to your Friends, and recommend them here. 

On the other side — 

Travellers here shelter, and withall good cheer; 
Two foaming pots of genuine home brew'd beer ; 
And if a toast you'd have, why let us sing, 
Success to Farming, and long live the King. 

Lincoln's Inn, Nov. 8. J. L. R. 



GLASS-WINDOW BBYMKS. 

On an alehouse window some pennyless bard, lacking 
a better patron, inscribed the following adulatory lines — 

Chalk I to me, and to the poor, a friend, 
On Thee my life and happiness depend ; 
On Thee with joy, with gratitude I think. 
For by thy bounty, 1 both eat and drink. 



Scotland's hills for h£! 

In Millar*s British Songster, a note states the author 
of this song is unknown, and that it was set to music 
by R. A. Smith ; both statements are erroneous. The 
song was published in or about 1828, by William Bis- 
sett Gardener, then a bookseller in Dundee, more latterly 
in Cupar Fife, where he some time edited a periodical. 



entitled " Gardener's Miscellany.'' He died a few years 
since on a commercial journey, at Perth. The music of 
the song was composed by J. C. Rogers, son of — 
Roffers, Professor of Music, in Howe Street, Edinburgh, 
and was published by Mortimer, Anderson and Co. in 
that town. I append the original words. 

Forfarshire, Nov. 9. D. P. 

Oh I these are not my country's hills. 

Though they look bright and fair ; 
Though flow*ret8 deck their verdant sides, 

The heather blooms not there. 
Let me behold the mountain steep. 

The wild deer roaming free ; 
The heathy glen, the ravine deep. 

Oh! Scotland*s hills for me. 

The rose through all this garden land 

May shed its rich perfume ; 
But I would rather wander 'mang 

My country's bonny broom. 
There sings the shepherd on the hill. 

The ploughman on the lea ; 
There lives my blythesome mountain maid, 

Oh I Scotland's bills for me. 



YSRSES UFON PORTRAIT OF JOHN PYM. 

As a companion to the verses on William Prynne, 
printed in Current Notes, p. 80; the following may 
perhaps be worth inserting. They occur in Tatham*s 
Collection, known as the Hump Songs. If the feelings 
of the Royalists are to be judged from that collection, 
Pym was regarded with more intense hatred than any 
other of the Parliamentarians. He died Dec* 8, 1643. 

Bottesford Moors. £dward Peacock. 

Upon Mr. Ptm's Picture. 

Render, behold the counterfeit of him. 

Who now controuls the land ; Almighty Pym ! 

A man whom even the Devil to fear begins, 

And dares not trust him with successless sins ; 

A man who now is wading through the flood. 

Of Reverend Laud and noble Strafford's blood. 

To strike so high as to put Bishops down. 

And in the Mitre, to controul the Crown ; 

The wretch hath mighty thoughts, and entertains 

Some glorious mischief in his active brnins. 

Where now he's plotting to make England such 

As may not vye the villainy of the Dutch. 

He dares not go to Heav'n, 'cause he doth fear 

To meet, and not pull down the Bishops thera. 

Is it not strange, that in that Shuttle-head, 

These Kingdom's ruins should be buried ? 

Is it not strange, there should be hatcht a Plot 

Which should out-doe the Treason of the Scot, 

And even the malice of a Puritan ? 

Reader, behold ! and hate the poysonons man« 

The Picture's like him, yet 'tis very fit 

Ue adds one likeness more— thaf s bang like it ! 
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" Takes note of what is done — 
By note, to give and to receive/'— Shakespearb. 



[DECEMBER, 1864. 



POPE AND HIS EDITORS. 

Turning over Mr. Carruthers* recent edition of 
Pope's Works, 1853, 1 was surprised to see in the first 
book of the Dunciad, the two lines, 207 and 208, printed 
thus — 

'Tis the same rope at different ends they twist, 

To Dulness Ridpath is as dear as mist, 

instead of Mist, the Tory writer,* and thereby creating 
a Fog t over a passage left originally somewhat obscure, 
and which has remained unnoticed, by Bowles at least, 
his being the only other edition I have at hand. 

The Slusion is evidently, to the juggling of the two 
factions of Whig and Tory, as elucidated by the follow- 
ing passage in Burgh's Crito, or Essays on Various 
Subjects, 1767, duod. vol. ii. p. 45, where, writing as a 
Whig is supposed to do, he proceeds— 

I would Bubbom an opposite faction, and we should seem 
to the public to be battling it with great eagerness, while, 
in fact, we should be playing into one another's hands. 
They should seem to take the side of Prerogative, while we 
should stickle vigorously for the people, both all the while 
twisting the same rope at opposite ends. 

Now, it is somewhat singular to find this simile of 
twisting the cord, in a curious work entitled. La Civil 
Conversazione del Signer Stefano Guazzo, ori^nally pub- 
lished in 1574, but the edition before me is a subse- 
quent one, * nuovamente delF istesso Authore corretta ;' 
printed at Venice, by Domenico Imberti, 1689, 8vo. 
At fol. 54, when speaking of disputants, he says^- 

A quel ohe dite poi de filosophi, vi rispondo, che non 
Bolamente k loro, ma k tutti gli altrl huomini, quando s'ao- 
cozzano insieme per disputare, e lecito, et convene vole il 
contrasto, et d piii degno d'honore quel che defende la pii\ 
difficil parte ; et se ben sono discordant! nelle parole n5 
discordano perb nel 1' amore et nella scambievole benivo- 
lenza, anzi vafio d'accordo cercado la verit&, a guisa di 
quelli, che fanno le corde, de quali se bene uno torce al 
contrario dell* altro, s'accordano perb intorno all' intentione, 
et al fine dell' opera. 

* George Ridpath and Nathaniel Mist were both Jour- 
nalists, the latter was the printer and publisher of a news- 
paper, long deemed scandalous, entitled Mist's Weekly 
Journal. It commenced on December 6th, 1718, and was 
published in Great Carter Street, now Great Carter Lane, 
Doctors' Commons. 

t Mist, after ten years successful career, had to encounter 
a rival publication, entitled Fog's Weekly Journal, which 
commenced at the dose of 1728. 

VOL. it. 



I From this it will be seen, that the same figure or 

metaphor is used in a reverse sense to that by Pope ; 

I the one to attain truth, the other to deceive. The coin- 

I cidence is, I think, worthy the notice of the editors of 

the forthcoqiing new edition of Pope's Works. 

Much obscurity exists regarding the Dunciad, from 
the mysterious manner in which it first appeared. 
Pope, we are told, stated the first edition was an imper- 
fect one, published at Dublin in 1727 ; this, however, 
is questioned, for Mr. Carruthers says, *no copy has 
I been found ;' but as efforts are now making to clear up 
I this point, and ascertain the dates of the several early 
' editions, I may mention that I have a copy ofone,desig- 
I nated on the title-page, " the Second Edition, with some 
additional Notes. London, Printed for Lawton Gilliver, 
at Homer's Head, against St. Dunstan's Church, Fleet 
Street, 1729. 8vo. ;'* having the frontispiece of the 
Ass laden with a bundle of books, on the top of which an 
Owl is perched. I have been thus particular, because, 
if Mr. Carruthers is correct, when he states. Life, p. 
206, that in the edition of 1729, the line 283, book ii. 
begins — " Next * * tried, etc." there must be two edi- 
tions of that date, as in my copy the line commences — 
"Then** tried, etc." 

F. R. A. 

In the Dunciad, London, printed for A. Dob, 1729, 8vo. 
p. 46, the line 285, book ii. reads <* Then * * try'd." A 
manuscript note, among others of a former possessor, on 
the fly-leaf suggests — " Qu. if this is not the 6th edition ?" 
Following the Index, is a leaf entitled — Addenda to the 
Octavo edition of the Dunciad, printed for A. Dob (Price Two 
Sliillings) which have been printed in the newspapers as 
Defects and Errors f but were really wanting in the Quarto 
Edition itself, and have only been added to another edition 
in Octavo, printed for Gilliver, for which he charges the 
Publick Three Shilling^." From this it would appear the 
quarto of 1729 was really the first edition, and A. Dob's edi- 
tion a pirated reprint from it. The second edition, printed 
for Lawton Gilliver, was in fact a republication of the first 
quarto, as a second edition in octavo, and Dob added these 
Addenda after Gilliyer's second edition in octavo had ap- 
peared. 

The Dunciad was reprinted in the second volume of the 
works of Mr. Alexander Pope, printed for Lawton Gilliver, 
at Homer's Head in Fleet Street, 1735, 4to. and at p. 20, 
line 283, book ii., reads " Then P * • essay'd :" and the 
following note at p. 143, thus displaces the former. 
" Then P • • essay'd. A Gentleman of Genius ond Spirit 
who has secretly dipt in some papers of this kind, on 
whom our Poet bestows a Panegyric insteadjof a Satire, as 
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deserving^ to be better employed tban in party-quarreU and 
personal-invectives." 

RoBCoe, in his edition of Pope's "Works, 1824, vol. iv. p. 
191, refera to the edition of 1743, being that in which the 
above amended note first appeared, but he who edits Pope 
must not pass unheeded the quarto of 1 735. Pope was ever 
eccentric in his pen-movements, and the last named edition 
has variations. Aaron Hill considered himself slurred by 
Pope in the passage noticed by our correspondent, and his 
letters to the Satirist, January 1730-1, are to Hill's advan- 
tage ; but if Pope really intended the lines as more pane- 
gyrical to Hill than as intended to be offensive, then, as 
Bowles justly observes, he estimated the opinion of posterity 
equally falsely, in regard fo Bolingbroke's politics and Hill's 
poetry. 

Among the editions of the Dunoiad not particularized, is 
one of the fourth book, thus entitled— The New Dunciad : by 
Mr. P — 0— P — E, with the Illustrations of Scriblerus, and 
Notis Variorum. The Second Edition. London : Printed 
for J. H. Hubbard, in the Old Bailey, 1742. After line 
616, 

Oh sing, and hush the nations with thy song! 

is the following couplet, since omitted: — 

While the Great Mother bids Britannia sleep, 
And pour her Spirit o*er the Land and Deep. 



On Eagle's winq.— J. M., in Current Notes, vol. 
iii. p. 76, asks whence the origin of Congreve's line — 

Like the victorious Wren perch'd on the Eagle's wing ? 

will possibly find a solution in a prior use of the simile, 
in a small privately printed work, entitled Tlie Standard 
of Equality; London: printed by D. H. 164-7, 16mo., 
on the reverse of E 6, while reverting to the injustice 
of a man having perfected an invention, another is 
crowned with all the credit thereof; the author adds> — 

As in the fable of the byrds, striving to fly highest, 
when the Soveraigne Eagle had soared above them ^, the 
small Wren, which covertly had conveyed herselfe upon the 
Eugle's back, mounted with her owne wiogs a little hii^her, 
and so got the victory, so many men improving themselves 
on the discoveries mtide by the brain and paines of others, 
and only adding some complemental enlargements of their 
owne ; have plundered the first founders of all the pmum 
aod profit of their invention. 

W. B. 



Claude. Can any of your numerous Correspondents 
inform nie, in which of the Duke of Buccleugh's Collec- 
tions is this artist's Judgment of Paris ? H. A. 0. 

The painting is described in Smith's Catalogue Rnison- 
n^e, vol. viii. p. 354, as being the Duke of Buccleugh's 
property, but no one in his Grace's establishment, knows 
any thing of pictures or masters, and the person referred 
to, as most capable of solving the question, was unable to 
say whether such painting by Claude was in the Duke's 
possession or not ; it is certainly not at Montagu House, 
which is now being dismantled, to be demolished. 



nSCTOR BOrCE, HISTORIAN OF SCOTLAND. 

" The first Scottish author that wrote in the Latin 
language, with any degree of eloquence,'' Dr. Irving 
observes, "was Hector Botce, born at Dundee, about 
the year 1465. He was descended of a family which, 
for several generations, had possessed the barony of 
Panbride, or Balbride," in Forfarshire. The following 
gleanings regarding the family of this old historian, 
whose surname, it will be seen, is variously written 
Boece, Boyce, Boyis, Boys, Bowis, Bowse, Bois, and 
Boethius, may possibly be interesting, particularly since 
so very little of his history is known. 

The origin of the family and name, as given by 
Boyce, is suflBciently romantic, and refers to a circum- 
stance attending the capture of Urquhart Castle by 
Edward the First, in 1304.* The fable need not be re- 
peated ; suffice it to say, that the surname b of Roman 
origin, I* and as Boyce and Bosco arc one and the same 
name, Anffl, Wood, it was known in Scotland at a much 
earlier period than that stated by Boyce himself, since 
William de Bosco, or Boyce, who died in 1231, held the 
office of Chancellor of Scotland to William the Lion, 
from 1211 to 1226.* The name also occurs in the year 
1233, when Robert Boyis was one of an inouest at 
Dumfries, who enquired regarding the death of William 
Molendinarius,<> but as Thomas de Boys, mentioned by 
Nisbet in Critical Remarks on Ragman Rolls," is not 
noticed in the Bannatyne Club edition of that record, it 
may be inferre<l, that although the family had been in 
Scotland at the time, Prynnc misread Boyt (Boyd) for 
Boys, several of which name did homage to Edward. 

Nothing more than the prece<ling of the early history 
of the Boyces is known to the writer ; nor is he aware 
of the time when they came to Angusshire. Chambers 
says that Hugh Boece, grandfather of Hector, had the 
estate of Panbride along with the " heiress in marriage, 
in conseauence of his services to David II. at Dupplin 
in li332.'' it is certain that previous to that battle, at 
which Sir Alexander Eraser uncle to David II. fell, the 
lands of Panbride belonged to that knight, who left 
several sons, two of whom fell at Halidon m the follow- 
ing year, as did Thomas de Boys/ This Thomas is not 
designated of any place, and if he married a daughter 
of Frazer of Panbride, the fact is neither recorded in the 
Frazer genealogy, nor indicated by the Boyce arms, which 
are a saltier and chief. In honoiu: point, a mullet as 
a difference.? 

The proprietary history of the barony of Panbride is 
however rather obscure, from the time of Sir Alexander 
Frazer, down to 1441, when Alexander Seatoun, Lord 
Gordon, had a confirmation charter of the whole lands 



• History of Scotland, book XIV. p. 298. *» Dr. Adam's 
Classical Biography, p. 44. « See Reg. do Aberd., and 

St. Andrews, etc. <» Acta Pari. vol. I. p. 88. « System 
of Heraldry, 1742, vol. II. p. 82. ' HaiW Annals, 

vol. III. p. 93. » Lamg's Scottish Seals, p. 28. 
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and pertinents thereof from King James the Second,** so 
that the fioyces may have heen connected with it, as 
vassals of the overlord or superior. Be that as it may, 
the first record of the family that we have seen in con- 
nection with it, occurs in 1469, when "Archibald 
Ramsay of Panbride pursued Walter Idndissay of Bew- 
fort, Alexander Boyis, aod William Ramsey, anent the 
spoliatiound of certain malls of the landis of the Sey- 
tonne of Panbride, aod of certane fishings and gudis of 
the samyn landis.'** 

It ought to be remarked, that in this case of spolia- 
tion, Lindai^ of Beaufort appears to have acted in a 
judicial opacity, for, on March 3, 1471 »^ when the 
case was settled, it was declared that Lindsay did '* na 
wrang,'' having taken possession of Ramsay's property 
in payment of ** the relief of the lands of Panbride,** 
in virtue of the king's letter — Lindsay himself having a 

Eroprietary interest in Panbride at the same time, 
lindsay was an extremely officious person, and obtain- 
ing the sheriffdom of Angusshire from his kinsman, 
Ogilvy of Auchterhouse, then the hereditary holder, 
appears on the faith of it to have acted thus rigidly, 
and on December 9, 1494, when Alexander and John 
Boyis, and others, were charged at the instance of 
Forbes of Brux; Alexander Boyis, procurator, appeared 
for '* his faider Alexander Boyis ;" it is therefore pro- 
bable that Boyis also acted with Lindsay in a judicial 
capacity — or, it may be, that they and the Ramsays 
were oortioners of Panbride, and as such were liable for 
the full payment of the relief of the lands. 

Alexander Boyis, doubtless the ** procurator,** is men- 
tioned on December 16, 1494, as joint sheriff of the 
western parts of Forfarshire, with William Monorgund 
of that Ilk,^ a baron of the parish of Longforgan, in 
Perthshire. From the fact of the sheriff being resident 
in the district of Dundee, and Hector naming that town 
as his birthplace, it may be assumed, with some plausi- 
bility, that Hector and the sheriff were brothers, though 
Artluir, chancellor of the Cathedral of Brechin, after- 
wards a Lord of Session, is the only brother that he 
mentions. It may also be assumed that the sheriff, or 
his father, was a landowner in Panbride, for the seal 
above described is appended to a charter belonging to 
Panmure, dated 1505, and given as that of Alexander 
Boys of Panbride. That the Ramsays and the Boyces 
were related, appears from a dispute between Margrete 
Boyb, the spouse of umquhile John of Wemis,"* and 
Wemis of Strathardill, when, in 1495,° she is called the 
spouse of Archibald Ramsay. All these circumstances 
combined, go far to show that the family of Boyce was 
connected with the district of Panbride in some respect- 
able way, whether as landholders or otherwise ; and it 
is worthy of remark, that by the marriage of Thomas 
Maule of Panmure with a daughter and heiress of 
Ramsay of Panbride, the Ramsay portion of the barony 
fell to that noble family. 

h Acta Pari. vol. II. p. 66. i Acta Aud. p. 9. ^ Ibid. 
p.21. >Ibid.p.206. " Acta Dom. p. 299. Blbid.p.401. 



But the surname of Boyce was not confined to Scot- 
land even in Hector's lifetime — the following extract 
showing that it was known both in France and England. 
In 1484, an action was raised by Thomas Bowis, Inglis- 
man, and James Vandacht, merchand in Danskin, upon 
John de Boyis, captaine of a French schip callit the 
Tresaurar, and Gilliam de Powtre, maistre of the same, 
for the taking of William Awfurd, In^lisman, his ship 
and gudis, within our Souerain Lordis franchise and 
water, etc."® Whether these parties were descended of 
the Scottish Boyces, or the Scottish Boyces had come 
from France or England there is no means of ascertain- 
ing, nor have I again met with the namein Angusshire 
till 1694, when James Smith, son of James Smith, 
burgess in Dundee, was served heir to his grandmother, 
Barbara Boys, there resident.? 

Hector Boyce, the historian, died in 1536, and the 
reader is referred for memoirs of his life to Dr, Irving's 
lives of Scottish Writers, and to Chambers' Scottish 
Biographical Dictiouary.4 

Time, sooner or later, levels all distinctions of 
families, and obliterates every other memorial of human 

freatness; as regards the Boyces in Panbride, tra- 
ition is at length silent, and tlieir hum of being long 
since hushed in the stillness of the grave. The Kirk of 
Panbride, as implied by the name of the parish, was 
dedicated to St. Bridget, and the barony was given by 
William the Norman to a Norman family named 
Morham. Since their day it has been subdivided into 
various portions, but it has long been solely the property 
of the noble family of Panmure, whose principal resi- 
dence, now undergoing extensive and tasteful improve- 

o Acta Dom. p. 93. P Inquisitiones General, no. 

7528. Stephen de la Boethie, a learned French lawyer, 
poet, translator of Plutarch and Xenophon, and the intimate 
friend of Montaigne, died at Bordeaux in 1563. The name 
is still common in France ; but of the other instances as 
referring to Scotland, may be noticed those of Thomas 
Bowis of Menare, 1478, in the Acta Dom. p. 19. Jean 
Bowse who in 1492 was prosecuted for occupying certain 
lands belonging to the Archbishop of St. Andrews, Ibid. p. 
252 ; and James Boece, minister of Campbelltown. See 
Wodrow Correspondence, vol. I. p. 333. 

<i The lapse of three centuries hss not conferred any 
celebrity on the historical value of the Chronicles of Hector 
Boyce. David Macpherson in the preface to Andrew of 
Wyntown'B Chronicle, printed in 1795, vol. i. p. ii. makes the 
following apposite remarks — Boyse and Buchanan are the 
only historians of Scotland, if they may be so called, whose 
works have been translated : and Uiey are the very two, who 
ought to have been consigned to the deepest obscurity. 
Hence, in a great measure proceed the corrupt ideas of 
Scottish History, which are so deeply seated in the minds 
of many people. The custom of writing in Latin was so 
general, that Sir David Lindsay, in the beginning of his 
" Monarchy," thought it necessary to apologize for writing 
in his native language, by producing the examples of Moses, 
Aristotle, Plato, Virgil, Cicero, and others, who all wrote m 
their own languages. Ed. (^ O O ( 
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ments, is within it. A stately and well-proportioned 
column, about forty feet high, surmounted by a vase, 
placed near the House of Panniure, bears an inscription 
in record of the fourth Earl, who was attainted in 1715, 
and of his lady, a daughter of the Duke of Hamilton — 
James, Earle of Panmyre, 1694. 
Margaret, Countess op Panmvre, 1694. 

The family burial aisle, at the Kirk of Panbride, is, 
for the period, a rather elegant structure, bearing 
sculptures of the Panmure arm , . nd other ornaments, 
with the initials and date : 

G. M. KP. J. F.C. P. 1681. 
referring to the third Earl and his Countess Jean 
Fleming of the Wigton family. The parish church was 
recently rebuilt, and is one of the most commodious and 
elegant in the county. No stone in the kirkyard bears 
the name of Boyce, but one marks the grave of John 
Ramsay, officiar to the Earle of Panmure, who died in 
1689, aged 60. He may have been descended of Ar- 
chibald of Panbride, 

Brechin. A. J. 



Scotland's hills. 

D. P. in Current Notes, p. 96, gives the original 
words of the Song, Scotland's Hills for me ; but another 
version, with an additional verse, was first printed in 
the Edinburgh Literary Gazette, and reprinted in White- 
law's Book of Scottish Song, published by Blackie and 
Son, 1844. 

The Hollies, Dec. 2. G. W. N. 



Oh ! these are not my country^B bills, 

Though they look bright and fair ; 
Though flowers deck their verdant sides, 

The heather blooms not there. 
Xet me behold the mountain's steep, 

And wild deer roaming free ; 
The heathy glen, the ravine deep : 

Oh ! ScoUand's hiUs for me. 

The rose through all this garden land. 

May shed its rich perfume ; 
But I would rather wander 'mang 

My country's bonnie broom. 
There sings the shepherd on the hill, 

The ploughman on the lea ; 
There lives my blythesome mountain maid, 

Oh I Scotland's hills for me. 

In southern olimes the radiant sun, 

A brighter light displays ; 
But 1 love best his milder beams. 

That shine on Scotland's braes. 
Then dear romantic native land, 

If e'er I roam from thee, 
I'll ne'er forget the cheering lay. 

Oh! Scotland's hilk for me. 



KETRICAL HISTORY OF POPE JOAK. 

In the Clironicle of Andrew of Wyntown, prior of 
the monastery of St. Serfs insh. Loch Levin; the 
writing of which was finished between the years 1420 
and 1424, is the following mention of Pope Joan, an 
account that probably has not been noticed by but few 
readers of Current Notes. The extract is from tho 
work as edited by Mr. David Macpherson, 1795, 8vo. 
vol. i. pp. 165-166. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Thomas Gray. 

Of a Pope, J>at was j^an* 

Ihone be name, and was woman. 

Qwhen )>is Leo \>e ferdt wes dede, 
A woman occupyd \>at stede 
Twa yhere 6s P&pe full, and mare. 
Sclio wee to wantown of hyr ware. 
Scho wes Inglis of natyowne ; 
Rycht wyly of condytyowne ; 
A Surges dochter, and hys ayre, 
Pryv^,^ plesand and rycht fay re: 
Dai cald hyr Fadyr, Hob of Lyne. 
Frd Fadyr and Modyr, and all her kyn, 
Wyth hyr luwe$ scho past off land, 
A wowan yhong til eyld growand j 
And at Athenys in study 
Scho bdyd,|l and leryd ythandly :% 
(And ndne persay vyd hyr woman, 
Bot all tyme kythyd hyr as man) 
And cald hyr-self Jhon Magwntyne. 
Yha wyt yhe welle, a Schrewe fyne, 
Swne ag^yne fra Orece to Rome 
As a solempne Clerk scho come, 
And had of clergy sio renowne, 
Dat be Concorde electyowne 
Pape scho wes chosen |>are : 
Yhit fell it, \>a.i hyr Cubiculare 
By hyr lay, and gat a Barne : 
Dat all hyr Clergy couth nocht wame.** 
In-tyl processyown on a day, 
Hyr chy Id-ill tt al suddanly 
Travalyd hyr sd angryly. 
Dat suddanly )jare wes scho dede, 
And erdydtt in J^at ilk stede 
Wyth-owt Prayere, or Orysown, 
Or ony kyn devotyown, 
And but§§ all o\)ii honest^, 
Solempne, or in priwat^, 
Benedict neyst )jat wyf 
Twa yhere Pape wes in hys lyf. 



* )> is the Saxon th soft, as in the, that; the D is the 
corresponding capital letter. 

t Ferd, i. e. the fourth. X Pryve, familiar. 

§ Luwe, the w thus marked is spoken as v. 

II Bayd, abode. % Ythandly, diligently. 

•• Noucht wame, guard against. 

if Chyld-ill, labour. it Erdyd, buried. 

I $J But, without, j<-^ T 
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BXHUVATION 07 BISHOP BOSSUBT. 

Jakes Bossuet, a distinguished French prelate, was 
born at Dyon, in 1627* and after taking his degrees in 
divinity at the college of Navarre, b^ame canon of 
Metz. His fame as a preacher induced his being invited 
to Paris, and in 1669, he was made bishop of Condom, 
and appointed ]preceptor to the Dauphin, to whom he 
addressed his Discourse on Universal History, generally 
considered the best of all his works. As incompatible 
with his office of tutor, he resided, soon after his ap- 
pointment, the bishopric ; but Louis the Fourteenth, in 

1680, created him almoner to the Dauphin ess ; and in 

1681, bishop of Meaux. Greatly distinguished by his 
sermons, more particularly those deliver^ as orations 
on illustrious personages, he was no less celebrated as a 
controversialist. In 1686, he published his Histoire des 
Efflises Protestantes, but in this he was refuted by seve- 
ral able writers. He was admitted a member of the 
French Academy, and constituted Superior of the Col- 
lege of Navarre. In 1697, he was nominated Counsellor 
of State, and soon after, first almoner to the Duchess of 
Burgundy, He died at Paris, in 1704, and was buried 
at Meaux. His works were printed in twenty quarto 
volumes, in 1743. 

Last month, the leaden coffin, that contained the corpse 
of Bishop Bossuet was discovered in the cathedral at 
Meaux, and by order of the present bishop, was opened 
on Tuesday the 14th. The head was found coverea with 
four folds of linen y and these being cut away with a pair 
of scissors, the features were then shewn. They were 
much less changed, than might have been expected, 
considering that a century and a half has elapsed since 
the interment. The head was leaning a little to the 
right, like to that of a person sleeping, and the left side 
of the face was in an exceeding well preserved condi- 
tion, at once reminding the lookers-on of Rigaud's 
portrait of the deceased. The mouth was open, the eyes 
closed, the nose was somewhat fallen in, the hair white, 
and the moustaches and the imperial visible. The skull 
had been sawed across, to allow of the removal of the 
brain, and the placing in lieu thereof aromatic sub- 
stances. An artist who was present, took a sketch of 
the face as it appeared on the opening of the coffin. 
When it became known that the features of their for- 
merly celebrated bishop could be seen, a great number 
of persons hastened to the cathedral ; several ecclesias- 
tics also arrived from Paris, and among them were 
noticed the cur^ of St. Roche, and St. Louis d*Antin. 
During the night of the 14th, a glass was placed over 
the face, to preserve it from the contact of the external 
air, and at ten in the morning of the following day, a 
funeral service was performed, at which the bishop 
officiated. Pontifical drnaments covered the coffin, a 
crozier was placed close beside it, and Bossuet appeared 
once more as bishop in his own cathedral. All the 
functionaries of the town were also present on the occa- 
sion, in addition to a large number of other persons. 
After mass had been performed^ the crowd walkeid round 



to view the features of the deceased prelate, and in the 
evening, the coffin was replaced in the vault, possibly 
never again to be disturbed. 



THE PUTTUCK, OR POTHOOK. 

An old drawing, by no ordinary hand, in my posses- 
sion, represents some scoundrel, with a stout steel bar, 
called a "puttuck, or pothook,*' as a punishment, fas- 
tened by a collar to his neck. 




From older individuals than m3rself, I learn that fifty or 
sixty years since, they have seen it in use in the work- 
house at Harleston. Now is the time, to make further 
inquiry through your Current Notes, for notices of these 
unobserved punishments of the by-gone day, before they 
pass wholly into obscurity. 
Great Yarmouth, Dec. 8. * * * W . 



INTELLECTUAL COINCIDENCE. 

Bacon's Essays, how deeply fraught with poetry ! 
I was struck with his beautiful application of a simile, 
that one should almost believe Moore had stolen from 
him. I will transcribe the two passages — 

If he be compassionate towards the affections of others, 
it shews that bis heart is like the noble tree that is wounded 
itself when it g^ves the balme. — Bacon, 

But thoa oan'st heal the bruised heart, 

That like the plants which throw 
Their odours from the wounded part. 
Breathe sweetness out of woe. — Moore. 

(^ S. M. S. . 
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ST. Peter's bells, dorchester. 

In my article on Bell-ringing Customs at Dorchester, 
in Current Notes, vol. iii. p. 88, 1 alluded in particular, 
to the hells in this church. Subscriptions for the resto- 
ration, re-pewing, and the removal of the gallery, are 
novr in course of collection, and these olgects will doubt- 
less be effected early next Sping. The west window, 
now hidden by the organ, will by these alterations be 
brought into sight ; and the belfry, which is on a level 
therewith taken away; the bell-ropes will then pass 
through the floor of the small gallery, superseding the 
present one, and the beUs will m rung from the ground 
floor, under the tower, behind the screen. 

As the following lines, painted on the north wall of 
the present belfry, in yellow letters, on a light blue 
ground, within a border, are to be scraped off*, though I 
cannot ascertain their date, nor the composer's name, 
they may possibly be thought worthy of preservation. 

There is no musio play'd or sang^, 
GhamiB like good bells when g^ly rung ; 
Put off your hat, your coat and spurs, 
And see you make no brawls or jars ; 
And if you chanoe to break a stay, 
Full Two and Sixpence you must pay ; 
And if you ohance to curse, or swear, 
Be sure you shall pay Sixpence here ; 
And if you ring with belt or g^rse. 
We will have Sixpence, or your purse. 

A laree pewter cup, capable I imagine of holdine a 
gallon of liquor, and which I doubt not, has been n*e- 
quently in use, forms |>art of the ringer's furniture ; it 
has the following inscription : 

Feb :7th. 1676. 

The guift of Edward Lester, 

whiob is to remains 

for the use of the 

Ringers of Dorchester for ever. 

Lester, the donor, was himself a ringer, and one of 
his descendants, a mason, now resides in the town. 

From its similarity in shape, can this have been for- 
merly used as a chalice for the communion ? 

Dorchester, Dec. 16. John Garland. 



POETICAL QUERIES ANSWERED. 

The Austrian Field-Marshal Prince de Ligne, men- 
tions that in a visit to Femey — " I related to M. 
de Voltaire, in presence of his niece Madame Denys, an 
anecdote that i thought had happened to Madame de 
Grafigny, but it actually happened to herself. M. de 
Xim^nes engaged to name immediately the author of 
any French verses she might recite. In his solutions 
he did not miss one, so that Madame Denys, to throw 
him out, repeated four lines which she had then com- 
posed. Well! Marquis, whose are they? Of a lady 
who hunts after wit. Ah ! ah ! exclaimed M. de Vol- 
taire, By Jupiter ! I think slie must have looked very 
silly. Niece, why do not you laugh ? 



EARLY LONDON CRIES. 

The following Street Cries, in the reign of King James 
the First, are set to music under the title of " Citie 
Rounds,*' in Ravenscroft's MeHsmata, 1611, 4to. The 
allusion to the popularity of the sone, * There is a garden 
in her face,' with the burden to each verse : 

There Cherries grow, that none may buy, 
Till Cherry ripe themselves do cry 1 

printed in An Hour's Recreation in Music^ by Richard 
Alison, published in 1606, is itself evident. Herrick 
made it still more popular, and the re-adaptato n of the 
music by the late Charles Horn, has rendered it gene- 
rally familiar. 

Broomesfor old Shoes, Pouch-rings, Bootes, and Buskins, 

Will ye buy any new Broome ? 
New Oysters 1 New Oysters ! New Cockles, new I 
Cockles, aye ? Freeh Herrings ! 
Will ye buy any Straw ? 
Ha' ye any kitchen stuffe, Maids ? 
Pippins &ie ; Cherry ripe, ripe, ripe, Cherry ripe. 
Cherry ripe. Cherry ripe t 
Ha' ye any wood to cleave 1 
Give ear to the olocke ; 
Beware, your looke. 
Tour fire and your light, 
And Gk>d give you. Good Night, 

One o'docke ! 

The cry of " Old Shoes for some Broomes," continued 
long before the introduction of hair-brooms to be a very 
frequent appeal amone itinerant vendors, and is graphi- 
cally illustrated by Marcellus Lauron, in Tempest's 
Cries, published originally in 1688, and again in 1711. 
folio. The old watch-cry, " Give ear to the clocke," 
affords an agreeable termination. G. D. 



M. S. M., Current Notes, p. 94, will find the quota- 
tions he refers to, in the classic pages of Virgil and 
Horace. The first, Mantua, etc. is part of the replyof 
Moeris to his friend Sycidos, Eclogue IX. v. 28. The 
other, in the Ars Poetical lines §5, 26. 

Strathmiglo, Fife. David Gallowat. 

W. J. C. A. and J. K. R. W., Bristol, have kindly 
forwarded the same references. 



The happy application of the line from VirgiPs ninth 
ecloffue, Mantua, etc., is mentioned in his Life of Dean 
Swift, by Sir Walter Scott,* who adds— The comfort 
which he gave an elderly gentleman who had lost his spec- 
tacles, was more grotesque. " If this rain continues all 
night, you will certainly recover them in the morning 
betimes : 

" Noote pluit tota— redeunt speotacula mane." 

Dublin, Dec. 15. A. S. 



• Miscellaneous Works, Edhib. 1834, vol. ii. p«411 
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ARCH-TREASURER OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 

In Thomas Paine*s Decline and Fall of the English 
System of Finance, printed at Paris, and reprinted in 
liondon 1796, is the following passage — 

If then, the Bank cannot pay, the Arch -Treasurer of 
the Holy Roman Empire (8. R. I. A.) is a bankrupt 
When Folly invented titles, it did not attend to their appli- 
cation; for ever since the Government of Eng^land has 
been in the hands of Arch-Treasurers, it has been runnings 
into bankruptcy ; and as to the Arch-Treasurer apparent^ 
he has been a bankrupt long ago. 

The letters S. B. I. A. are on George the Third's 
spade guineas. Can any of your numerous readers 
inform me if they really mean what Paine says they do ? 
and if so, can they throw any light on the origin of so 
strange a title ? 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Thomas Graf. 

On the accession of Georg^e the First, the legend on the 
obverse of the coins of 1714, had following the English 
title, F. D. for the first time added ; and on the reverse, his 
German titles expressed in abbreviated words and iniiiuls 
thus defined by the introduced letters within brackets — 

BrVN[8VICENSIS] BT L[VirENBERGENSIS] DVX, 

SLacri] R[omaki] I[mperii] A[rchi]th[esavrarivs] 

ET E[LEOTOR.] 

The fourth shield of the arms of England and Scotland 
impalf d. as on the coins of Queen Anne, was displaced for 
another, bearing the arms of Hanover, consisting of those 
of Brunswick, Lunenburgh, and Saxony, with, upon an 
escutcheon of pretence, the crown of Charlemagne, as an 
indicative symbol of his office of Arch-Treasurer of the 
Holy Roman Empire. These arms and the legend were 
continued on the successive coinages of the three Georges, 
the guinea of 1798, and the shilling of 1798, being the last 
on which they appeared conjointly ; the arms were further 
continued on the coins of George the Fourth, Paine's 
" bankrupt Arch -Treasurer apparent ;" but Hanover being 
dissevered from England, they have no longer that position, 
though even that mi^ht be passed without observation, as 
the Three Lions passant {iruardant,- which represent the 
Norman dominions over which the kings of England have 
for centuries ceased to hold any control, are stiU retained. 



Parliamentary Costume. — From a motion made in 
the House of Commons, in 1613, it appears the repre- 
sentatives in the last parliament of Queen Elizabeth 
wore gowns. When was the costume discontinued ? 

T.V. 



DOUBTFITL PORTRAIT OP SKELTON THE POET. 

In the fourth volume of Brydgcs' British Bibliographer, 
p. 189, is a fantastical figure siven as a portrait of this 
poet, "poorly imitated," Mr. Dyce says, from a print 
on the reverse of the title page of Faukes* edition of 
Skclton's Gaxlande, or Chapelet of Laurell, 1523. 
Now, it is somewhat remarkable that this so-called 
portrait is found on the back of a curious edition, not 
noticed by Mr. Douce, of ** La Grande Dance Macabre 



des Hommes et des Femmes, k Troyes, 1723," 4to. 
bound with other tracts in a volume, no. 6464, in 
Chetham Coll. Library, Manchester. Over the figure 
are the words * L'Auteur,' and the French lines at the 
foot are different from those in Latin, on the counterfeit 
print in the British Bibliographer. 

All this I communicated in January, 1 833, to Mr. 
Dyce, who was then preparing his edition of Skelton's 
Works, printed in 1843, and he, in a note, vol. i. p. 
xlvii.* alludes to it as if I had stated, that the print 
was a copy of an early French one, whereas I only in- 
formed him of the 'above fact, which was all I knew, 
therefore, it is hardly to be supposed that I should assert, 
a print said to be in an English book, bearing the date of 
1523, could be copied from a French one of 1723, just 
two hundred years after. The French one may have 
had an earlier origin, but of that I know nothing, and 
did not intimate any thing of the kind. 

Be this as it may, it only exposes the supercheries 
and tricks in the fabrication of portraits, on the subject 
of which there is a good article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Nov. 1849, tom. iv. pp. 617-652, and which 
induced me to make this communication. 

F. R. A. 



* Mr. Dyce, at this reference, observes, < Concerning the 
personal appearance of Skelton, we are left in ignorance ; 
for the portraits which are prefixed to the old editions of 
several of his poems, must certainly not be received as 
authentic representations of the author. The portrait on 
the title-page of Dyuers Balletys and Dyties Solacyous, 
evidently from Pynson's press, is given in the Boke of 
Knowledge, as a portrait of** Doctor Boorde." At p. zciii. 
Mr. Dyce, while particularising the Ghirlande, or Chapelet 
of Laurell, printed by Faukes, 1523, 4to., adds, '<0n the 
title-page is a woodcut representing Skelton seated in his 
study; and on the reverse of the title-page a woodcut,, a 
whole length figure of a man holding a branch in one hand, 
and a flower in the other, having at top the words " Skelton 
Poeta," and at bottom the following verses : 

Etemo mansura die dum sidera fulgent 
Equora dumq ; tument heo laurea nostra virebit 
Hinc nostrum celebre et nome referetur ad astra 
Yndiq ; Skeltonis memorabitur alter Adonis. 

He there reverts to p. xlvii. where it is said, " the strange 
fantastic figure on the reverse of the title-page of Faukes's 
edition of the Garlande of Laurell, poorly imitated in the 
British Bibliographer, is a copy of an early French print." 
Mr. Dyce has evidently misunderstood our correspondent, 
but the block used by Faokes was possibly a revened oopy 
from one of French design, not yet disoovered, which 
worked differently from the drawing; or Faukes* block 
passed with other printing materials to France, where most 
probably it was preserved for two centuriea. Wood blocks 
of an earlier date are extant. 

The highly finished tracing by George Steerens, from 
the Oarlande of Laurelle, from which the engraving in the 
British Bibliographer was made, is m the Editor's posses- 
sion, and, it must be admitted, has been in that instance 
but " poorly imitated."— Ed. ^-^ j 
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VERITAS TEMPO RIS FILIA. 

Mart the First, before her marriage with Philip the 
Second, of Spain, adopted as a motto on her groats the 
above as a legend ; on the half groats the same, but 
there Tbmporis is abridged to Tempo. The ancients 
not only personified Truth, but made her a Deity ; they 
also named her the daughter of Saturn, and the mother 
of Virtue. She was represented as a young Virgin in 
white apparel, and with all the characteristics of 
youthful diffidence and modesty. Apelles in his celebrated 
picture of Calumny, represented her dressed in a modest 
manner and standing at a distance. Democritus said she 
hid herself at the bottom of a well, to intimate the diffi- 
culty with which she was found ; later, in a quatrain it 
is intimated — 

Truth as folks say, lies in a well, 
Deep hidden there from yulgur eye ; 

But they who read, mayhap may spell— > 
Its germs from A to Z doth lye. 

From what author was derived the above motto, to which 
Mary at no period of her life was entitled ? 

M. R.C. 



HISTORICAL RECORDS OF NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 

A SHORT time has elapsed since the French govern- 
ment expressed a desire to gather the scattered papers 
which contained recorded facts and memorabilia of the 
reign of the Emperor Napoleon the First. That appeal, 
as might be supposed, has been most cheerfully ac- 
cepted, and large contributions have already been placed 
in the hands of the officers charged with authority to 
receive them. The Moniteur of the 13th inst. has the 
following notice in reference to the subject : 

The appeal made by the commission charged with the 
publication of the Correspondence of the Euperor 
Napoleon I. has been responded to. The archives, 
libraries, and other public establishments, as well in France 
as in foreign countries, have already furnished valuable 
documents. 

A great number of families and individuals, amateurs 
and collectors of autographs, who possess portions of this 
correspondence, have also evinced a desire to communicate 
them to the commission. There is no doubt that their 
example will shortly be followed by every person who has 
it in his power to conti-ibute towards the completion of this 
great publication. 

The Correspondence of Napoleon I. comprises, not 
only his autograph or dictated letters, but also his procla- 
mations, instructions, bulletins, reports, various orders, and 
even the important notes with which he often accompanied 
the projects which were submitted to him. 

The commission immediately acknowledges the receipt 
of documents which are intrusted to it, and sends them 
hack as soon as copies have been made from them. 

Persons who cannot, or who do not wish to transmit to 
the commission the original documents, may content them- 
selves by sending authenticated copies of them, enclosed to 
its president, his Excellency Marohal Va ill ant. Minister 
of War. 



PAROCHIAL DEPOSITS. 

In most parishes at this time, poor persons who have 
been thriftily disposed, and deposited small weekly 
sums, in the hope of some addition from the more 
wealthy, are withdrawing those deposits. The practice 
has its advantages and its drawbacks ; Dean Swift, who 
had many excellent traits in his character, on acquiring 
the first five hundred pounds, which he could call his 
own, instituted a fund for granting small loans to such 
industrious artizans and trailesmen who could find 
security for repaying the loan by small weekly instal- 
ments : but insisting upon punctuality in those repay- 
ments ; his object being to awaken the needy to the 
advantages of habits of regular economy. Many 
families of considerable respectability in Dublin, it is 
honourably reported, owed the rise of their prosperity to 
assistance derived from this small fund ; nor can it be 
doubted, that the practice of regularly saving a portion 
of weekly income, to repay the assistance thus afforded, 
had more influence on their future fortune, than might 
have been derived from double the sum conferred as a gift. 

In the management of the Dean's loan fund, ludicrous 
anecdotes are related, as arising from the singularity 
of Swift's feelings, and the low humour of the in- 
ferior Irish. One old woman positively refused pay- 
ment, because as she said, the money had not luck with 
her, since she had dealt with the church ; and she be- 
came so vociferous in her complaints, that the Dean 
relinquished his claim, fearing, as he said, she would 
institute an action against him for damages, for having 
lent her the money that had brought her so many 
mishaps. A cobbler, who had in his first payment been 
punctual, had by the Dean's order, a tankard of alejrc- 
sented to him : on his second payment, he asked as a 
right, the same refreshment, upon which the Dean in a 
rage, ordered him to begone, and let him see him no 
more, an iiyunction with which the cobbler complied, 
glad no doubt to pay his debts so easily. On another 
occasion, a person it is said, desired to borrow a small 
sum, and on being asked by Swift whom he proposed as 
his security, replied he ha<l none to offer, excepting his 
faith in the Redeemer. The Dean accepted the security, 
and with all formality, made the entry accordingly. 
Swift subsequently declared, that none of liis debtors 
were more punctual than this man. 

Erratum, p. 9.5, for Twelve Commandments, read 
Ten. The specimens of minute writing embodying the 
Commandments, the Creed, and Lord's Prayer, arc 
sometimes jocosely called " the Twelve Commandments," 
and as this phrase was in the communication, it passed. 

The Fourth volume of Current Notes, with Index, in 
extra cloth boards, uniform with the prior volumes ; may 
DOW be had, price Three Shillings. 

The next number being the commencement of a new 
year, Subscribers are respectfully reminded that their sub- 
scription for the forthcoming twelve months which are now 
due, can be forwarded in Postage Stamps, 
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